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PREFACE. 


THE object of the present volume is to 
collect and discuss the available evidence as 
to the genesis of the system of male kinship, 
with the corresponding laws of marriage and 
tribal organisation, which prevailed in Arabia 
at the time of Mohammed ; the general result 
is that male kinship had been preceded by 
kinship through women only, and that all 
that can still be gathered as to the steps 
of the social evolution in which the change 
of kinship law is the central feature corre- 
sponds in the most striking manner with 
the general theory propounded, mainly on 
the basis of a study of modern rude societies, 
in the late J. F. Mchennan’s book on 
Primitive Marriage. The correspondence of 
the Arabian facts with this general theory 
is indeed so close that all the evidence 
might easily have been disposed under heads 
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borrowed from his exposition; and for those 
who are engaged in the comparative study 
of early institutions this would probably have 
been the most convenient arrangement. But 
the views of my lamented friend are not so 
widely known as they deserve to be, and 
several of the Essays in which they are 
expressed are not very accessible. Moreover 
I wished to speak not only to general 
students of early society but to all who are 
interested in old Arabia; for if my results 
are sound they have a very important bearing 
on the most fundamental problems of Arabian 
history and on the genesis of Islam itself. I 
have therefore thought it best to attempt 
to build a self-contained argument on the 
Arabian facts alone, following a retrogressive 
order from the known to the unknown past, 
and not calling in the aid of hypotheses 
derived from the comparative method until, 
in working backwards on the Arabian evi- 
dence, I came to a point where the facts 
could not be interpreted without the aid 
of analogies drawn from other rude societies. 
This mode of exposition has its disadvan- 
tages, the most serious of these being that 
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the changes in the tribal system. which went 
hand in hand with the change in the rule 
of kinship do. not come into view at all till 
near the close of the argument. In the 
earlier chapters therefore I am forced to 
argue on the supposition that a local group 
was also a stock-group, as it was in the 
time of the prophet; while in the two last 
chapters it appears that this cannot always 
have been the case. But I trust that the 
reader, if he looks back upon the earlier 
chapters after reaching the end of the book, 
will see that this result has been tacitly 
kept in view throughout, and that the sub- 
stance of the argument involves nothing 
inconsistent with it. 

The first chapters of the book do not, I 
think, borrow any principle from the com- 
parative method which cannot be completely 
verified by Arabian evidence. ‘These chapters 
are rewritten and expanded from a course of 
public University lectures delivered in the 
Easter Term of the current year, and my ori- 
ginal idea was to confine the present volume 
to the ground which they cover. I found 
however that to break off the argument 
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at this point would be very unsatisfac- 
tory both to the author and to the reader, 
and that, to round off my results even in a 
provisional way, 1t was absolutely necessary 
to say something as to the ultimate origin 
of the tribal system. And here it is not 
possible to erect a complete argument on the 
Arabian evidence alone. But it is, I think, 
possible to shew that the Arabs once had 
the system which McLennan has expounded 
under the name of totemism (chap. vii.), and 
if, as among other early nations, totemism 
and female kinship were combined with a 
law of exogamy, it is also possible to con- 
struct, on the lines laid down in Primitive 
Marriage, a hypothetical picture of the deve- 
lopment of the social system, consistent with 
all the Arabian facts, and involving only verae 
causae, t.e., only the action of such forces 
as can be shewn to have operated ın other 
rude societies in the very way which the 
hypothesis requires (chap. vii). I have 
thought it right to limit myself, in this 
part of the subject, to the briefest possible 
outhne. The general principles of the hypo- 
thesis, as laid down by J. F. McLennan, are 
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not, I believe, likely to be shaken, but it is 
premature to attempt more than the most 
provisional sketch of the way in which they 
operated under the special historical con- 
ditions existing in the Arabian peninsula, 
The collection of the evidence on which 
my arguments rest has occupied me at 
intervals since the autumn of 1879, when I 
put together a certain number of facts about 
female kinship and totemism in a paper on 
‘Animal worship and animal tribes among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament,” which 
was published in the Journal of Philology, 
vol. ix. At that time I had access to no 
good library of Arabic texts, so that I could 
only pick up what lay on the surface of the 
unsearched field; but the results of this pro- 
visional exploration appeared so promising 
that it seemed desirable to publish them and 
to invite the cooperation of scholars better 
versed in the early literature of Arabia. 
Several orientalists of mark responded to this 
invitation; in particular Prof. Th. Noldeke 
sent me some valuable observations, which 
have since been incorporated in his review of 
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bij de oude Arabieren (Oester. Monatschrift f. 
d. Orient, 1884), and Prof. Ignaz Goldziher 
contributed a list of important references to 
the hadith and other sources in a letter 
to the Academy, July 10,1880. The hadith 
(traditions of the prophet) was not used at all 
in my paper, but I had begun to search 
through it in the winter of 1879-80, when a 
visit to Cairo enabled me also to procure 
extracts from Tabari’s Coran commentary, of 
which some specimens are given in the notes 
to the present volume. The next contribu- 
tion to the subject was Prof. Wilken’s book, 
already cited, which appeared at Amsterdam 
in 1884. Most of the facts on which Prof. 
Wilken builds are simply copied from my 
paper and Dr Goldziher’s letter, but he adds 
a very useful collection of the traditional 
evidence about mot‘a marriage, for which he 
had the assistance of Dr Snouck Hurgronje. 
On this topic I had briefly touched in a note 
to my Prophets of Israel (1882), p. 408; but 
Prof. Wilken was the first to bring it into 
connection with the rule of female kinship. 
Another new point to which Prof. Wilken 
devotes considerable attention is the import- 
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ance attached in ancient and modern Arabia 
to the relationship of maternal uncle and 
nephew ; and what he has said on this head 
plays a chief part in the controversy between 
him and Dr Redhouse, which has produced 
the two latest publications on the subject of 
female kinship in Arabia (J. W. Redhouse, 
Notes on Prof. E. B. Tylors “ Arabian 
Matriarchate” |1885]; G. A. Wilken, Henge 
Opmerkingen naar anlerding eener critiek van 
myn “Matriarchaat by de oude Araberen,” 
The Hague 1885). Some points in both these 
papers are touched on in the following pages, 
but I have not found occasion to go into the 
controversy in detail, as my interpretation of 
the whole evidence differs fundamentally from 
that of the Dutch scholar. It will be seen 
from this survey that by much the larger 
part of the evidence which I have used had 
to be collected without assistance from any 
predecessor, and I have not been able to 
extend my search over more than a moderate 
part of the vast field of early Arabic literature. 
On the other hand, while I have tried to give 
specimens of all the types of evidence that 
have come under my observation, I could 
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easily have multipled examples of many of 
these types. 

The notes appended to the volume contain 
a variety of illustrative matter, and in some 
cases take the shape of excursuses on topics 
of interest which could not have been brought 
into the text without breaking the flow of 
the argument. 

In conclusion I desire to express my 
thanks to my friend and colleague Prof. W. 
Wright for valuable help in all parts of 
the book, and to my friend Mr D. McLennan 
for many important criticisms and suggestions 
on the first six chapters. 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Oct. 26, 1885. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE THEORY OF THE GENEALOGISTS AS TO THE 
ORIGIN OF ARABIC TRIBAL GROUPS. 


At the time when Mohammed announced his 
prophetic mission, and so gave the first impulse to 
that great movement which in a few years changed 
the whole face of Arabian society, the Arabs through- 
out the peninsula formed a multitude of local groups, 
held together within themselves not by any elaborate 
political organisation but by a traditional sentiment 
of unity, which they believed or feigned to be a 
unity of blood, and by the recognition and exercise 
of certain mutual obligations and social duties and 
rights, which united all the members of the same 
croup to one another as against all other groups and 
their members. 

The way of life of these groups was various; 
some were pastoral and nomadic, others were engaged 
in agriculture and settled in villages or towns, and 
in some towns again, as in Mecca and Taif, a chief 
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occupation of the citizens was trade. This of course 
implies that some communities were much more 
advanced in civilisation than others: the difference 
between a wild Bedouin and a rich merchant of 
Mecca was perhaps nearly as great then as it 1s now. 
And with this there went also considerable variety 
of law and social custom; thus the Traditions of the 
Prophet and the commentators on the Coran often 
refer to diversities of ‘dda, that 1s of traditional usage 
having the force of law, as giving rise to discussion 
between the Meccans who followed Mohammed to 
Medina and the old inhabitants of that town. But 
all through the peninsula the type of society was 
the same, the social and political unit was the group 
already spoken of. 

This is not to be taken as meaning that there 
was no such thing as a combination of several groups 
into a larger whole; but such larger combinations 
were comparatively unstable and easily resolved 
again into their elements. In the greater towns, 
for example, several groups might live together in a 
sort of close alliance, but each group or clan had its 
own quarter, its little fortalices, its own leaders and 
its particular interests. ‘The group-bond was stronger 
than the bond of citizenship, and feuds between 
eroup and group often divided a town against itself. 
So too among the nomadic Arabs we find that a 
certain number of groups might form a confederation 
presenting the semblance of something like a nation; 
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but the tendency of each group to stand by its own 
members in every quarrel was fatal to the permanence 
of such unions. This was the case not only where 
the confederation rested on a treaty (caséma) and 
was limited in scope by the nature of the contract, 
but also where neighbouring and allied groups 
regarded themselves as brothers, united by a bond 
of blood. In such cases indeed quarrels were not 
willingly pushed to an open rupture ; the cooler and 
wiser heads on both sides were willing to strain a 
point to keep the peace; but if the principals in the 
quarrel proved intractable the outbreak of open 
hostilities between their respective groups was 
usually a mere question of time. And then all 
other considerations disappeared before the para- 
mount obligation that lay on every family to stand 
by its own people, that is by its own ultimate group. 

It is the constitution of these ultimate groups, 
out of which all larger unions were built up, and 
into which these constantly tended to resolve them- 
selves again, which must form the starting-point of 
the present enquiry. 

According to the theory of the Arab genealogists 
the groups were all patriarchal tribes, formed, by 
subdivision of an original stock, on the system of 
kinship through male descents. <A tribe was but a 
larger family; the tribal name was the name or 
nickname of the common ancestor. In process of 
time it broke up into two or more tribes, each em- 
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bracing the descendants of one of the great ancestor’s 
sons and taking its name from him. These tribes 
were again divided and subdivided on the same prin- 
ciple, and so at length that extreme state of division 
was reached which we find in the peninsula at the 
time of the prophet. Between a nation, a tribe, a 
sept or sub-tribe and a family there is no difference, 
on this theory, except in size and distance from the 
common ancestor. As time rolls on the sons of a 
household become heads of separate families, the 
families grow into septs, and finally the septs become 
great tribes or even nations embracing several tribes. 

It is proper to observe here that in the earliest 
times of which we have cognisance the ultimate 
kindred group, which in the last resort acted together 
against all other groups, was never a single family or 
homestead (ddr), and that the group-bond was, for its 
own purposes, stronger than the family or household 
bond. Thus if a man was guilty of homicide within 
his own group, the act was murder and his nearest 
relatives did not attempt to protect him from the 
consequences, but the whole group usually stood by 
a manslayer who had killed an outsider, even though 
the slain was of a brother group. In such a case they 
might recognise that some atonement was necessary, 
but they interested themselves to make for their 
kinsman the best terms they could. This observation, 
it will readily be seen, does not square well with the 
theory that the kindred group is only the family 
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grown large; at all events if we accept the theory it 
appears necessary to supplement it by an explanation 
of the reason why the blood-bond creates absolute 
obligations between all the families which form a 
single croup, and only very modified obligations 
towards children of the common ancestor beyond 
this limit. On the theory one would expect to find 
that the family was the real social unit, beyond 
which the feeling of kinship obligation was never 
quite absolute, but grew continuously weaker as the 
degree of kinship was more remote; whereas we 
actually find a certain group of familes within which 
kinship obligations are absolute and independent of 
degrees of cousinship, while beyond this group kin- 
ship obligations suddenly become vague. But this 
is a point on which the genealogists have nothing to 
say; they content themselves with offering a scheme 
of the subdivision of patriarchal tribes by which all 
Arabs who possess a nzsba or gentile name can trace 
back their genealogy to one of two ultimate stocks, 
the Yemenite or S. Arab stock, whose great ancestor 
is Cahtân, and the Ishmaelite or N. Arab stock, 
whose ancestor is ‘Adnan, a descendant of Abraham 
through Ishmael. ‘he latter stock bears also indiffer- 
ently the names of Ma‘add or Nizar, the former 
being represented as the son and the latter as the 
erandson of ‘Adnan™, 

The elaboration of this genealogical scheme falls 
mainly within the first century of the Flight—though 
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it was hardly completed so early—and is probably 
connected (as Sprenger has pointed out in his Life of 
Mobammed) with the system of registers introduced 
by the Caliph ‘Omar I. for the control of the pensions 
and pay distributed among believers from the spoil 
of the infidel. The pension system, as Sprenger has 
explained at length, afforded a direct stimulus to 
genealogical research, and also, it must be added, to 
genealogical fiction; while the vast registers con- 
nected with it afforded the genealogists an opportu- 
nity, which certainly never existed before, to em- 
brace in one scheme the relations of a great circle of 
Arab kindreds. At the same time, in consequence of 
the victories of Islam many tribes, or at least large 
sections of them, migrated to distant lands, where 
they received estates or were settled in military 
colonies and frontier stations. The military organi- 
sation closely followed the old tribal grouping; the 
feuds of the desert were transplanted to Syria and 
‘Trac, to Spain and Khorasan, and in all the numerous 
factions and civil wars that rent the old Arab 
empire tribal alliances and kinship played a con- 
spicuous part. Every ambitious chief therefore was 
anxious to include as wide a kinship as possible 
among his dependents and allies, while a weak group 
found it advantageous to discover some bond of 
connection with a stronger neighbour. As the old 
groups were, in the various provinces, shuffled 
through each other im very various combinations, it 
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plainly became an object of interest to reduce to 
system the relationships of all the Arab tribes. From 
time immemorial the population of Arabia had been 
divided into two great races—the same which the 
genealogists refer to Cahtan and ‘Adnan respectively. 
In all parts of the empire these two races main- 
tained their ancestral traditions of bitter and persis- 
tent feud, and this race-antagonism was a dominating 
feature in the whole stormy politics of the Omayyad 
dynasty. In such circumstances the task of the 
genealogists, who undertook to trace out and reduce 
to system all the links of kindred connecting the 
tribes of ‘Adnén and Cahtan respectively, had a 
very. practical interest; the questions involved were 
not mere matters of archaeological curiosity, but had 
a direct bearing on the political combinations of the 
time. Scientific impartiality therefore was not to be 
looked for; even if the genealogist himself was an 
incorruptible judge—and hardly any Oriental is so— 
he was certain to have much spurious evidence laid 
before him. 

An example will make this clear, and at the 
same time shew how uncertain is even the main 
structure of the genealogical tree. In the form of 
the genealogies which ultimately prevailed, ‘Adnan, 
Nizar, Ma‘add, Ishmaelite Arabs are identical terms 
and embrace one great nation. All other Arabs are 
Yemenites or sons of Cahtén, and these again, if 
we neglect the remote tribes of Hadramaut, may be 
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taken as forming two main groups, (a) the tribes of 
Kahlan and (6) the tribes known under the common 
name of Coda‘a, which are traced to Cahtan through 
Himyar, the eponym of the race whom the Greeks 
and Latins call Homerites. At first sight all this 
seems to be quite correct and to correspond with the 
historical fact that under the Omayyads there was a 
great and enduring hatred between the Caisites, a 
branch of Nizar or Ma‘add, and the Kalbites, a 
branch of Cod&‘a; the feud of Caisites and Kalbites 
seems to be simply a local form of the feud of 
Yemen and Ma‘add. but when we turn to the 
Aghdni vi. 77 sq. we find that “the genealogists ` 
are at variance as to Coda‘a, some maintaining him 
to be a son of Ma‘add and brother of Nizar, while 
others make him to be Himyarite.” The evidence 
on each side consists of verses in which Coda‘a is 
referred to Ma‘add or to Himyar respectively. The 
later singers of Coda‘a maintained the Himyarite 
genealogy and made a number of verses to support 
it; but this, says Moarr1 (a noted scholar who died 
A.H. 195), dates only from the last days of the 
Omayyads, and all older poets before and after Islam 
refer Coda‘a to Ma‘add. And accordingly the 
Aghdni shews that the famous Codaite poet Jamil, 
of the tribe of Sa‘d Hodhaim (died A.H. 82), repeat- 
edly speaks of his race as Maaddite. 

It appears then that in this case the genealogy 
that ultimately prevailed was based on a deliberate 
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falsification of old tradition. The motive is ex- 
plained by the noted genealogist Abi Ja‘far Moham- 
med ibn Habib (died A.H. 245), quoted in the 7 v. 
461: “Coda‘a was always known as Maaddite tall 
the feud between Kalb and Cais-‘Ailan arose in Syria 
in the days of Merwan ibn Al-Hakam ; then the Kal- 
bites inclined to the Yemenites and claimed kin with 
Himyar to get their help the more readily against 
Cais.” In point of fact, at the battle of Mar) Rahit 
(A.H. 64) Merwân’s party included besides the Kal- 
bites the Kahlanite tribes of Ghassan, Saktin and 
Sakasik ©. 

What was done on a large scale in the case of 
Coda‘a was doubtless done on a smaller scale in other 
cases. Indeed Hamdani tells us that he found it to 
be the regular practice of obscure desert groups to 
call themselves by the name of some more famous 
tribe (Jezirat p. 90). But for our purpose the point 
to be noticed is that it still was possible in the later 
days of the Omayyads to make a radical change in 
the pedigree of great tribes like the Kalb and other 
Coda‘a. For this shews that the whole system of 
pedigrees was still in a state of flux, at least as 
regarded its remoter members and the connections 
between distant tribes. The Northern Arabs called 
themselves Maaddites even before the time of the 
prophet; but if this term had then conveyed the 
definite genealogical conceptions that went with it in 
later times, it would not have been possible to transfer 
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a series of great tribes from Ma‘add to Huimyar. 
Undoubtedly the genealogists found in oral tradition 
and official registers a large mass of sound informa- 
tion as to the old affinities and subdivisions of tribes, 
but this material was not sufficient for their task; it 
was fragmentary ım character and its range was 
limited by the notorious shortness of the historical 
memory of the Arabs, To make a complete system 
out of such materials ıt was necessary to have 
constant recourse to conjecture, to force a genealo- 
gical interpretation on data of the most various kinds, 
and above all to treat modern political combinations 
as the expression of ancient bonds of kinship. The 
backbone of the system was the pedigree of the 
prophet—itself one of the most obviously untrust- 
worthy parts of the whole scheme—and round this 
all the other Northern Arabs were grouped on the 
principle that every connection, real or imaginary, 
between two tribes was to be explained by deriving 
them from a common ancestor, who in turn was 
brought into the prophet’s stemma as brother or 
cousin of some ascendant of Mohammed. To link all 
known tribal and gentile names together in this way, 
and at the same time make the lines connecting 
historical contemporaries with the common father 
tolerably equal in length, 1t was necessary to insert a 
number of “dummy” ancestors. These were got by 
doubling known names or using personal names of no 
tribal significance. ‘The places in which the imagi- 
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nary names should come in were of course largely 
arbitrary ; it was known what were the actual sub- 
tribes and septs included in any greater tribe, and all 
these had to appear by their names as descendants 
of the father of the tribe, but it was comparatively 
indifferent whether they should be sons or grandsons, 
though in a general way it was desirable that the 
eponyms of the more populous groups should stand 
nearer the common ancestor. Accordingly when one 
compares different authorities one finds continual 
variations in matters of this sort; Æ is indifferently 
represented as the brother, the cousin or the uncle of 
B; and then perhaps a later genealogist comes in 
and solves the difficulty by saying that there are 
three A’s, who are brother, cousin and uncle of B 
respectively. 

No one who has worked through any part of the 
material in detail, comparing Wiistenfeld’s tables 
with the notices in the <Aghdni, the ‘Icd, the 
Hamésa, the Hodhalite poems and similar sources, 
can fail to conclude that the system of the genealo- 
gists and the methods by which traditional data are 
worked into the system are totally unworthy of 
credit. The actual genealogical materials which the 
authors of the lsts had before them embraced 
pedigrees of individual men, seldom going back 
more than two or three generations before the 
prophet, and notices of the subdivisions and second 
or third subdivisions of tribes, or, what amounted to 
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the same thing, of the various mnisbas (gentile 
surnames) and war-cries that one man might use. 
All the rest was more or less arbitrary conjecture. 

It may however be maintained that although the 
system breaks down as a whole, owing to the imper- 
fection of historical tradition, the principles which 
underlie it are so far sound that they really do 
explain the origin of individual groups, and to some 
extent at least the relations subsisting between 
nearly connected groups. It may be maintained 
(1) that the groups which formed social and political 
units at the time of Mohammed were really, as the 
system supposes, groups of kinsmen descended in the 
male line from a common ancestor, and (2) that 
eroups which, though hvimg and acting separately, 
and at times perhaps even at war with one another, 
yet acknowledged that they were brethren—such 
groups let us say as the Bakr and the Taghlib, or 
the Aus and the Khazraj—were really the descen- 
dants of brother eponym1, that Bakr and Taghlib for 
example were sons of an historical personage called 
Wail, as the genealogists have it. 

It will be observed that 1f the tribal groups were 
strictly kindred groups and if kindred was always 
reckoned in the male line, these two positions stand 
or fall together. If all Bakrites were descendants 
of Bakr and all Taghlibites descendants of Taghlib, 
and if at the same time brotherhood always meant 
kinship on the father’s side, then the brotherhood of 
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the two tribes can mean nothing else than that Bakr 
and Taghlibwere themselves brothers. But, this being 
so, two cases are possible. Either the genealogists 
knew by historical tradition that two brothers Bakr 
and ‘Taghlib, sons of Wail, had actually lived, or on 
the other hand the logic of their theory led them to 
infer the existence of two such brothers from the fact 
that in historical times the two tribes spoke of each 
other as “our brethren” (Harith, Moall. 1. 16). The 
latter beyond all question is the real case. Arabic 
tradition has nothing to tell about the personalities 
of Bakr and Taghlib that is not obviously mere 
fable. A story told in the Aghéni about Bakr and 
Zaid Manat ibn Tamim I condense in a note as 
a fair sample of what the Arabs used to relate of 
their mythical ancestors®. About Taghlib on the 
other hand I find only a notice in Witistenfeld, the 
authority for which I have not traced, that his true 
name was Dithar, and that once in his boyhood, 
having repelled an attack on his father’s house, he 
was greeted with the cry Zaghhb, “thou art vic- 
torious.” But according to all Semitic analogy the 
name derived from such an incident should have 
been in the third person masculine, Yaghlib “the 
victorious,” like Yadhkor, Yashkor and the like in 
Arabic, or Jacob “the supplanter,” Isaac “the laugh- 
er,” and so forth in the Bible. And beyond doubt 
Taghlib must be taken not as the second person masc. 
but as the third person feminine impfct. of ghalaba— 
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feminine (by an ordinary rule of grammar) because it 
is the name of a tribe and not of a man. The gender 
shews that the tribal name existed before the mythi- 
cal ancestor was invented, and indeed, as Nöldeke 
has pointed out, the older poets down to the time of 
Al-Farazdac personify Taghlib as the daughter not 
as the son of Wail. 

It appears therefore that the acknowledgment 
that two tribes are brothers does not necessarily 
imply any historical tradition. of a common ancestor. 
No one indeed who was not tied by a theory would 
suppose that it did. Brotherhood in the Semitic 
tongues is a very loose word; even covenant relations 
may make men brothers. Thus in ancient times 
Amos (1. 9) speaks of Tyre and Israel as connected 
by a “covenant of brotherhood,” and to this day the 
blackmail paid by Syrian peasants to their Bedouin 
neighbours is called khiwa, “ brotherhood-money.” 
In ancient Arabia it was not otherwise; a man whom 
one is bound to protect is akhw mohdfaza, a brother 
in virtue of this bond (‘Alcama, ed. Socin, vii. 1). 
Brotherhood between tribes might therefore arise by 
integration as well as by differentiation, by covenant 
between alien stocks as well as by the division of a 
single stock into two, as Sprenger (Alte Geog. Ar. 
p. 203) has shewn by examples from Hamdani. On 
the other hand the conditions of nomad life must 
often have compelled one group to divide into two, 
as in the Bible story Lot parts from Abraham. But 
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here again the fact that the two sections are called 
brothers 1s no proof that before its division they 
formed two patriarchal clans or sub-tribes tracing 
descent from two brothers germane; for in the 
language of the Arabs all the members of a tribe are 
brethren, and you can say indifferently “one of the 
sons of Hodhail,” or “ brother of the sons of Hodhail,” 
or “ brother of Hodhail®,” 

It appears therefore that the zeal of the gene- 
alogists has pressed the word brother far beyond 
what it can bear. But does it stand better with the 
terms father and son ? 

Here again the genealogical system appears at 
first sight to be securely based on the usus loquendi, 
for we find the same tribe indifferently spoken of as 
Bakr or Sons of Bakr, Taghlib or Sons of Taghlib. 
But according to the laws of Semitic speech this 
usage is by no means conclusive in favour of the 
theory of patronymic tribes. For on the one hand 
the head or founder of any society or group is called 
its father, as in the Bible Jonadab son of Rechab is 
the father of the religious order of the Rechabites. 
And so even in Arabic clans of quite recent origin, 
which are certainly named after an historical person, 
it would be an entire mistake to suppose that all the 
Sons (let us say) of Hosein are really sprung from 
the loins of Hosein. And on the other hand all the 
members for the time being of a permanent guild or 
other social unity are sons of that unity. ‘Thus in 
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the Bible we have “sons of the prophets” meaning 
simply members of the prophetic order, “ sons of the 
Exile” meaning simply members or descendants of 
the body of exiles. So when we find an Arab tribe 
which is called Khoza‘a, that is “separated ones,’ we 
shall not easily agree with the genealogists who, in 
deference to the logic of their system, insist on giving 
an individual ancestor named Khoza‘a to the “sons 
of the separated ones,” especially as they themselves 
are aware of the tradition that the Khoza‘a were so 
called because they broke off from the Asd (Azd) in 
the great Yemenite dispersion. A still clearer case 
is that of the Kholoj (Kholj, Khalj). It was quite 
well known that these had their name, which means 
“transferred,” because the Caliph Omar I. transferred 
them from ‘Adwan to Al-Harith (Ibn Cotaiba p. 33) ; 
nevertheless Kholoj is to the genealogists a nick- 
name of Cais son of Al-Harith (7d 1. 35). Cais is 
one of those “dummy” names which are always 
turning up to fill blanks in a genealogy, and Al- 
Harith is made to be the son or grandson of Fihr 
the father of the Coraish, who stands in the pedigree 
of the prophet eleven generations before the time of 
Omar. 

As most of the considerable Arabian tribes date 
from pre-historic times one cannot hope to be often 
able to lay one’s finger on the genealogical fiction as 
clearly as in these two cases. But many tribal 
names are so plainly collectives that we can have no 
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hesitation in classing them with Khozâa and the 
Kholoj. Among such we may reasonably include 
not only plural or collective forms of adjectives, but 
also, as we have just seen, feminine verbal forms with 
adjective force, like Taghlib and Tazid. To these 
moreover must be added plural animal names like 
Panthers, Dogs, Lizards, Spotted Snakes (Anmar, 
Kailab, Dibab, Aracim), which are exactly similar to 
the Totem nares found in so many parts of the 
world. The genealogists derive the Bant Kilab from 
an ancestor whose name was Kilab, that 1s “ dogs,” 
but really the phrase means nothing more than sons, 
t.e. members, of the dog tribe. 

In like manner place-names are transformed by 
the genealogists into the names of ancestors or an- 
cestresses (Hadramaut, Hauab etc.)—more often the 
latter, because it 1s common Semitic idiom to call a 
land or town the mother of its habitants, Again 
very many Arab tribes are named after gods or god- 
desses, and the euhemerism which explains this by 
making the deity a mere deified ancestor has no 
more claim to attention in the Arab field than in 
other parts of the Semitic world. No one accepts 
the euhemeristic explanations of Phoenician deities 
in Philo Byblius, and the case is not a whit better 
in Arabia, where we find Children of the Sun and 
Children of the Moon side by side with such groups 
as Servant of Cais, Sons of Cais, Gift of Manat, Slave 
of Al-Lat. Some of these god-names it is true 
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ultimately became personal names, but there can 
hardly be a question that in such a case the group- 
name Cais is older than Cais as the name of an indi- 
vidual man. In truth such personal names as Cais 
afford perhaps the oldest evidence of Arabic euhe- 
merism and the earliest traces of the way of ex- 
plaining tribal names which becomes universal in the 
genealogical system. The Arabs were fond of naming 
their children after ancestors, and yet hardly any 
old tribal name, unless it were also a divine name, 
appears in historical times as the personal name of 
a member of the tribe. This 1s tolerably conclusive 
proof that tribal names not taken from gods were 
not originally understood to be derived from ances- 
tors; and with this it agrees that though the Arabs 
paid the greatest respect to the graves of their fore- 
fathers, as has been illustrated at length by Gold- 
ziher in his Culte des Ancétres chez les Arabes (Paris, 
1885), there is hardly one well-authenticated case of 
a tribe which possessed a really ancient tradition as 
to the place where the tribal ancestor was interred. 
In S. Arabia later ages pointed out the tomb of 
Cahtan, who however is not the eponym of an ancient 
tribe, but stands on the same line with the prophet 
Hid, the sage Locman, and others whose tombs are 
also commemorated in the Jkl. Abulfeda tells us 
that the tomb of Coda‘a was shewn in Jebel Shihr 
in Hadramaut, but this appears to be a still more 
modern invention, corresponding with the late and 
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spurious genealogy of the tribe, and inconsistent with 
the fact that the name Coda‘a means simply “ far 
removed from their kin,” and cannot originally have 
been derived from an eponym hero. There is better 
prima facie evidence for the tomb of Tamim in 
Marran, two marches from Mecca on the way to 
Al-Basra, which is mentioned by Ibn Cotaiba (p. 37) 
and by Bakri and Yacut in their articles on Marran. 
But here also closer examination of the witnesses 
shews that they are not speaking from knowledge, but 
merely drawing an inference from two passages of the 
poet Jarir in which he speaks of Marran as contain- 
ing a sacred tomb which the warriors of his house 
regarded as an inviolable asylum, so that by taking 
refuge at it he could secure the aid of a brave and 
powerful clan against the Caliph himself (Bakri 
p. 522, Yac. iv. 478, compared with the historical 
explanation in Agh. vu. 179). This is quite in 
accordance with the general Arab doctrine of asylum 
at a tomb; but the other instances of such asylum 
drawn from the same period lead us to think not 
of a remote ancestor, but of a chieftain of compa- 
ratively recent date—of a member of Jarir’s more 
immediate kindred, rather than the mythical head 
of that vast and scattered nation of Tamim, of which 
Jarir’s was not the main branch. In fact the poet 
seems to have had personal associations with Marran 
(see a verse in Bakri p. 243), and that his family 
buried their dead there is rendered probable by the 
2—2 
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fact that ‘Amr ibn ‘Obeid, who was interred at 
Marrân in A.H. 144, was a client of theirs (Ibn 
Khallicân ed. Wüst. no. 514). Al-Farazdac (A dmul 
p. 272 sq., comp. p. 280) speaks of his father’s tomb 
much as Jarîr speaks of that at Marran. 

In the case of Tamim it is very doubtful whether 
the personification of the tribe as an eponym hero 
had become fixed in mythological or quasi-historical 
form as early as the time of Jarir and Al-Farazdac. 
At this date, as we have seen in the case of Bakr 
and Taghlib, it was often not settled whether a tribe 
should have a male or a female eponym, though 
the tide was running towards the former. Thus Al- 
Farazdac who says “'Taghlib daughter of Wail” can 
say also “ Bakr son of Wail” (Agh. xix. 43,16). These 
two forms of speech do not really mean anything 
different ; the poet does not connect a mythological 
or historical idea with either, and the personification 
is for him a merely verbal one. In like manner while 
Al-Farazdac certainly says “Tamim son of Morr” 
(Kamil 765, 5), he might equally well say “Tamim 
daughter of Morr,” and so one is tempted to read in 
Agh. viii. 189, 7. At any rate the Tj bears witness 
that that expression is known to the poets™. One 
need not argue from this that a myth once existed 
in Which Tamim was a woman or goddess: the per- 
sonification may be merely poetic, but at any rate 
it is one which could not have arisen side by side 
with a definite tradition or myth about a hero 
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Tamim. Such words as those of Kâmil 248, 7, 
“Tamim has been destroyed, alike her Sa‘d and her 
Ribab,” could never have been written if there had 
been a real belief that Tamim was Sa‘d’s grandfather 
as the genealogists teach. It is clear therefore not 
only that the genealogical theory of the origin of all 
tribes and tribal names is not based throughout on 
definite historical tradition, but that it is not the 
expression in quasi-historical form of an old mytho- 
logy. That in many cases the tribe had an eponym 
god who was thought of as an ancestor 1s likely 
enough, or rather certain, as we shall see by and by. 
But in others the personification of the tribal unity 
was either merely verbal, without mythological con- 
tent, so that at first 1t could be taken indifferently 
as male or female, or if there was a real personifica- 
tion, that is a real belief in a mythological person or 
deity of the tribal name, the personification was 
feminine. Very often we find that the sex of an 
eponym is matter of discussion among the genealo- 
gists themselves. Thusin Agh. xvi. 47 1t appears that 
Madhhij is variously taken as another name for Mâlik 
son of Odad, or as mother of M4lik, or as “neither 
father nor mother” but the name of a mound or 
cairn at which the tribe assembled. 

We find then many reasons for refusing to accept 
the theory of the origin of tribal groups offered by 
the genealogists; but we must not rest content with 
this merely negative result. It is plam that in 
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adopting the system of patronymic groups as the 
key to the whole tribal system, the genealogists 
must have had something to go on; there must have 
been, about the time of the prophet, a tendency 
to accept this as the natural explanation of the 
origin of tribal groups. I believe that the reason 
why this was so can be made out clearly enough. 
The patronymic theory was no mere arbitrary 
hypothesis, no mere idea borrowed from the Jews; 
it was not even an arbitrary extension to all tribes of 
an explanation really applicable to some of them; it 
followed inevitably from the assumption that the 
tribal bond and the law of tribal succession had 
always been what they were at the time of the 
prophet. 

At that time the tribal bond all over Arabia, so 
far as our evidence goes, was conceived as a bond of 
kinship. Ail the members of a group regarded: 
themselves as of one blood. This appears most 
clearly in the law of blood-feud, which in Arabia as 
among other early peoples affords the means of 
measuring the limits of effective kinship, A kindred 
group is a group within which there is no blood-feud. 
If a man kills one of his own kin he finds no one to 
take his part. Hither he is put to death by his own 
people or he becomes an outlaw and must take 
refuge in an alien group. On the other hand if the 
slayer and slain are of different kindred groups a 
blood-feud at once arises, and the slain man may be 
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avenged by any member of his own group on any 
member of the group of the slayer. This is the 
general rule of blood-revenge all over the world, and 
with certain minor modifications it holds good in 
Arabia at the present day, in spite of Islam, as it 
held good in the oldest times of which we have 
record. And as the greater part of the traditions of 
the Arabs turns on blood-revenge and war, the rule 
now laid down affords a sure practical test of what 
kindred meant and how it was counted. 

Under such a system the ultimate kindred group 
is that which always acts together in every case of 
blood-revenge. And in Arabia this group was not 
the family or household, not the relatives of the 
slayer and the slain within certain degrees of kin- 
ship, as we reckon kinship, but a definite unity 
marked off from all other groups by the possession of 
a common group-name. Such a group the Arabs 
commonly call a hayy, and the fellow-members of 
a man’s hayy are called his ahl or his cawm. To 
determine whether a man is or is not involved in 
a blood-feud it is not necessary to ask more than 
whether he bears the same group-name with the 
slayer or the slain. The common formula applied to 
manslaughter is that the blood of such a hayy has 
been shed and must be avenged. The tribesmen do 
not say that the blood of M or N has been spilt, 
naming the man; they say “our blood has been 
spilt.” The call to vengeance 1s no doubt felt most 
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strongly by the father, the son or the brother of the 
slain, and they may be more reluctant than distant 
cousins to accept a composition by blood-wit. But 
this has nothing to do with the principle of the 
blood-feud. No man who is within the group can 
escape responsibility merely because he is not a 
close relation of the slayer or the slain. If there 1s 
blood between Likyan and ‘Adi there is war between 
every man of Lihyan and every man of ‘Adi till the 
blood 1s atoned for. And conversely if a man of 
Kinda sheds the blood of another man of Kinda it 
makes no difference whether he can actually count 
kin with his victim on our way of reckoning 
descents: “be has shed the blood of his people” and 
must die or be cut off from the name and place of 
his tribe. Kinship then among the Arabs means a 
share in the common blood which is taken to flow in 
the veins of every member of a tribe—in one word, 
it is the tribal bond which knits men of the same 
group together and gives them common duties and 
responsibilities from which no member of the group 
can withdraw. 

But again at the time of the prophet the usual 
rule throughout Arabia, or at least in the parts of 
the country which were most advanced and have had 
most influence on the development of the race, was 
that, even when a man took a wife from outside his 
own tribe, the son followed the tribe of his real or 
putative father, Strictly speaking this rule only 
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applied when the foreign wife left her own tribe 
and came to reside with her husband among his kin, 
but this too was the customary practice in the 
leading centres of Arab lite, and thus as a rule the son 
was of his father’s tribe. Take now these two things 
together—that the tribe is all of one blood, and that 
the son is of the blood and therefore of the tribe of 
his father; assume further that these two principles 
had held good through the whole past history of the 
Arabs, and the conclusion of the genealogists is 
inevitable that the tribes were in their origin 
patronymic tribes formed by male descents from a 
common ancestor. 

I think it will be admitted that this argument 
sufficiently explains how it came about that genealo- 
gists, and indeed tribesmen themselves, came to 
extend the patronymic theory to all tribes, even 
where there was no primitive tradition of descent 
from a common father who gave his descendants 
their tribal name. But it does more than this: it 
affords a presumption little short of certainty that 
the rule which reckoned a son to his father’s kin 
cannot have prevailed at all times and in all parts of 
Arabia. ‘To bring this out it is necessary to develop 
the argument further. 

The doctrine that all the tribe is of one blood 
and the rule that the son is of his father’s blood 
taken together are the sufficient conditions for the 
rise of the theory that the whole tribe is sprung 
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from a common male ancestor. And generally 
speaking any variation in these conditions would 
have led to a different theory. If, for example, the 
doctrine of one tribal blood remaining as before, the 
rule had been, as it is in some parts of the world, 
that the children belong to their mother’s tribe and 
therefore are of their mother’s blood, theory would 
have led not to a common father but to a common 
mother being taken as the eponym of the tribe. Or 
if, and this too 1s a case which has occurred in 
actual usage, it was matter of arrangement whether 
the father’s or the mother’s tribe should claim the 
children, the motive for a theory of eponymous 
ancestors would be considerably weakened, and we 
might expect to find that where such ancestors were 
believed in, some would be men and some women. 
Conversely, if a kinship tribe derives its origin from 
a great father, we may argue with confidence that it 
had the rule that children were of their father’s 
tribe and kin; while on the other hand if we find, in 
a nation organised on the principle of unity of tribal 
blood, tribes which trace their origin to a great 
mother instead of a great father, we can feel sure 
that at some time the tribe followed the rule that 
the children belong to the mother and are of her kin. 
Now among the Arabs the doctrine of the unity of 
tribal blood is universal, as appears from the uni- 
versal prevalence of the blood-feud. And yet among 
the Arab tribes we find no small number that refer 
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their origin to a female eponym. Hence it follows 
that in many parts of Arabia kinship was once 
reckoned not in the male but in the female line™. 
An attempt is sometimes made to meet the force 
of this argument by observing that in a polygamous 
state of society the children of one father may be 
distinguished into groups by the use of their 
mother’s name. The point before us however is 
not the use of the mother’s name by individuals, 
for purposes of distinction, but the existence of 
kindred groups whose members conceive that the tie 
of blood which unites them into a tribe is derived 
from and limited by descent from a common 
ancestress. ‘That the existence of such a group 
proves kinship through women to have been once 
the rule is as certain as that the existence of patro- 
nymic groups is evidence of male kinship. In 
most cases of the kind the female eponym is 
mythical no doubt, and the belief in her existence is 
a mere inference from the rule of female kinship 
within the tribe, just as mythical male ancestors are 
inferred from a rule of male kinship. But even if 
we suppose the ancestress to be historical, the 
argument is much the same; for where the bond of 
maternity is so strong that it binds together the 
children of the same mother as a distinct kimdred 
group against the other children of their father, 
there also we may be sure that the children of one 
mother by different fathers will hold together and 
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not follow their father. And this is the principle of 
female kinship”, 

Noldeke in the Oestr. Zeitsch. f. Orient 1884, 
p. 302, has proposed to explain the existence of female 
eponyms among the Arabic tribes in another way. 
Collective terms in Arabic are constantly feminine 
and Arabic grammar treats all tribal unities as such. 
Names like Tamim, Taghhb etc., whether femimine in 
form or not, take feminine verbs and are referred to by 
feminine pronouns singular. According to Noldeke 
this grammatical rule is the sufficient explanation of 
feminine eponyma, the grammatical personification 
of a tribe as feminine being enough to lead people 
ultimately to think of an ancestress eponyma. ‘The 
explanation is at first sight plausible, and if there 
were nothing more to be explained than the purely 
verbal personifications of later poets like Al-Farazdac 
with his “‘Taghlib daughter of Wail” there would 
be nothing to say against it. but the personification 
of the tribal unity as mother of the stock is not an 
arbitrary fiction of later poets ; it is one of the old 
standing figures of Semitic speech. In Hebrew ém 
is “mother” but also “stock, race, community” 
(2 Sam. xx. 19, Hosea iv. 5); in Arabic omm is 
mother, and the derived senses are expressed by 
omma. So again the bonds of kinship are expressed 
alike in Arabic and in Hebrew by the words rehem, 
rahim, the womb; in Amos 1 11 YAm ARY does not 
mean “he cast off all pity” but “he burst the bonds 
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of kinship,” Ar. ‘acca ’l-rahim, cata‘a ’l-rahim, just 
as F AMY means “he broke through a covenant.’ 
It appears then that mother-kinship is the type 
of kinship, common motherhood the type of kindred 
unity, which dominate all Semitic speech. We 
cannot separate these linguistic facts from the other 
fact that the oldest way of speaking of a tribe as 
a whole was in the feminine gender, and that this way 
was so deeply rooted in language that 1t survived as 
a law of grammar in spite of the universal adoption 
of the patronymic theory. It will not serve to say 
that tribes are feminine because all collectives are 
so; there can hardly be a question that tribal names 
are quite the earliest of collective names and that all 
collectives were thought of as a kind of tribes. If at 
the time when the use of genders was taking shape 
the effective bond of blood had been reckoned 
through the father, it is simply incredible that the 
tribal unity could have been personified as mother of 
the stock ; the very fact that tribal names were and 
continued to be treated as feminine collectives is a 
strong argument for an early and universal prevalence 
of mother-kinship. 

It is true, and so much must be conceded to 
Professor Noldeke’s argument, that after this old 
mother-kinship died out and was replaced by a 
system of kinship through males the merely gram- 
matical and meaningless personification of tribes as 
women might still go on; we cannot argue that 
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there was female kinship in Taghlib at the time 
of Al-Farazdac because he says “Taghlib daughter of 
Bakr.” But then also ın this case the genealogists 
did not assume a female but a male eponym. And 
in general the system of male eponyms everywhere 
triumphed over the grammatical rule that tribes are 
feminine collectives. When therefore we find that in 
spite of all the pressure of the patronymic theory the 
genealogists were forced to admit a certain number 
of female eponyms, and to say that the sons of 
Khindif, the sons of Jadila, and so forth, bore their 
mother’s name and not that of their father, we 
may feel sure that in these cases they found them- 
selves face to face with some stronger fact than 
a mere rule of grammar, t.e., either with an actual 
tradition of female kinship, or with such a well- 
established myth of an eponym heroine as could 
only arise under a rule of female kinship. With this 
it agrees that such female eponyms are frequently 
referred to a very remote antiquity, just as in Hebrew 
Leah is more ancient than Levi and Sarah than 
Israel, 

In not a few instances we can shew that the 
original affinities of a group are expressed in the 
genealogy of its mother while the paternal tree ex- 
hibits its relations to other tribes in more modern 
times. Examples of this have been given in a note 
to what was said above about Coda‘a. Let us now 
consider what this means in a case where the tribes 
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actually call themselves by a metronymic name. The 
‘Amila were originally a branch of Coda‘a but, with 
the other RibAb, were reckoned to Tamim in later 
times. How could they have been persuaded to 
believe that ‘Amila their mother was daughter of 
Coda‘a unless they had had the memory of a time 
when tribal affinities naturally went through the 
mother? If mother-kinship was the old rule and 
was gradually superseded by paternal kinship, the 
fact that ‘Amila was once of Coda‘a and afterwards 
of Tamim was well enough expressed by saying “Your 
mother is of Coda‘a but your paternal kin is Tamim”; 
but if father-kinship was the old rule such a phrase 
would have been at open variance with the actual 
history of the tribe. So again we find a section of 
the ‘Adi incorporated 1n the Hanzala branch of Tamim 
and calling themselves sons of the Adawite mother 
(Banu ’l-‘Adawiya, Ibn Cot. p. 37), and in Maidani 
1, 292 (Freyt., Ar. Pr. 1. 608) we find a legend about 
this Adawite woman, Nawar wife of Malik, shewing 
that she was not a mere grammatical personification. 
But this group which held itself to be Adawite only 
through the mother had the same tribal worship as 
‘Adi in general; ‘Ad? is of ‘Abd-Manat and Hanzala 1s 
of Zaid-Manat. This is exactly parallel to the case 
in which the sons of Morr, who through their mother 
are referred to Kalb, have at the same time for their 
paternal grandfather Odd, that 1s Wodd the god of 
the Kalb. In both cases the religion of the group is 
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that of its mother, and it need hardly be said that 
when a man is of his mother’s religion he 1s also of 
his mother’s kin. These are not things that can be 
mere inventions of genealogists helped by an accident 
of grammar. 

Strong as these arguments appear to be, they are 
too abstract to afford conviction in so complicated a 
matter without experimental verification. Of this 
we shall have enough by and by, but meantime it 
will be not unprofitable to press the abstract argu- 
ment a little further. 

Assuming provisionally that tribal eponyms like 
Khindif, Mozaina, Caila must probably be explained 
as pointing to groups of female kinship, let us observe 
that all over Arabia the rule of female kinship must 
gradually have given way to a rule of male kinship; 
for we find that the groups named after an eponym 
heroine are not only incorporated by the genealogists 
in their general system of male descents, but lend 
themselves to genealogical subdivision in the male 
line. There is no tribe with a female eponym in 
which the main groups have not male eponyms, and 
though this may be partly due to the inventive genius 
of the genealogists, it must also be taken to mean that 
in later times the rule of kinship had changed, and 
that so the tribe itself was able to accept without 
opposition a genealogical scheme foreign to its 
original constitution. This is quite in accordance 
with what is observed among other races which 
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have once had a rule of female kinship. Everywhere 
as society advances a stage is reached when the 
child ceases to belong to the mother’s kin and follows 
the father. Accordingly we may be tolerably sure 
that the law of female kinship in Arabia was once 
much more widely spread than appears from the 
recorded instances of tribes with female eponyms. 
That female eponyms might often be changed to 
male ones appears from such cases as those of 
Madhhij and Khasafa; and in this way the true 
nature of ancient communities of mother’s blood 
was readily disguised. But we are not dependent 
on the argument from eponyms alone; we have the 
general argument already adduced from the words 
omma and rahim, and another not less significant 
from the fact that in all parts of Arabia one of the 
technical terms for a clan or sub-tribe is batn, literally 
the belly, and particularly the mother’s belly. The 
exact difference in usage between the various Arabic 
words for tribe and sub-tribe has never been clearly 
made out, and the theories of the genealogists on 
this head, which may be read in the lexicons or in an 
extract from ‘Obeidallt given in Wistenfeld’s Regzster, 
p. ix. sq., are highly imaginative. But it is safe to 
say that dain can originally have meant nothing 
else than a tribe constituted or propagated by mother- 
kinship—indeed this sense of the word still lives, 
according to Wetzstein (in Delitzsch, fob, Ist ed., 
p- 520), m the spoken Arabic of Damascus. Hence, 
aS. 3 
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as Noldeke has observed, batn may be taken as 
the counterpart of the word fakhidh, “thigh,” which 
is used to mean a clan in the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions and also (though less commonly than batn) 
in Arabic literature. The sense of fakhidh is 
unambiguously indicated by the Hebrew phrase 
which speaks of children as “proceeding from the 
thigh” of their father (Gen. xlvi. 26 etc.), and by the 
Syriac phrase “shaca d’ malké,” the seed royal, liter- 
ally “the kings’ thigh.” (Hoffmann, Syrische Acten 
Pers. Märt., note 833.) Thus the “thigh” or clan 
of male descent stands over against the “belly” or 
clan of mother’s blood. But batn in literary Arabic 
is applied to tribes of male kinship, just as rahim is 
no longer confined to mother-kinship—a clear indi- 
cation that there has been a change in the rule of 
descent and that mother-kinship is the older type. 
The technical sense of the word batn appears to be 
very old and to be known in Hebrew as well as in 
Arabic. At all events 1t supplies the most natural 
explanation of ‘32 ‘3A “sons of my womb” ze. 
my clan, in Job xix. 17. And here it may be added 
that just as Laban says of his sister’s son Jacob, 
“thou art my bone and my flesh,” so according to 
Hamdani 165, 10 lohtim pl. of lahm “flesh” is a 
synonym of botún, pl. of batn. 


CHAPTER. II. 


THE KINDRED GROUP AND ITS DEPENDENTS OR 
ALLIES. 


THE two principles underlying the genealogical 
system of the Arabs are, as we have seen, that every 
tribe is a homogeneous group, 2.e. a collection of 
people of the same blood, and that the son is of the 
blood of the father. 

If these two principles can be held to have always 
been in force as they were in the time of Mohammed, 
only real patronymic tribes are possible; and so 
every indication that some tribes were not patro- 
nymic goes to shew that at some time or other there 
was either a different law of kinship, or a possibility 
of forming a tribe on another principle than that of 
unity of blood. We have already seen that if the 
principle of the homogeneous tribe is really ancient 
the existence of tribes with female eponyms affords 
a strong argument that male descent was not always 
the law of kinship; but it is obvious that before 
pursuing this line of argument further we must first 
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make sure that we have a clear insight into the 
constitution of an Arab tribe, and that homogeneity 
or oneness of tribal blood is really as fundamental a 
factor in its constitution as the law of blood-revenge 
has hitherto inclined us to suppose. The present 
chapter will be devoted to this topic. 

The Arab kindred group or hayy, as we know 
it, was a political and social unity, so far as there 
was any unity in that very loosely organised state 
of society. The nomadic Arabs, whose way of life 
supplied the type on which all Arabian society was 
mainly moulded, are not to be thought of as roaming 
quite at large through the length and breadth of the 
peninsula. Each group or confederation of groups 
had its own pastures, and still more its own waters, 
beyond which it could not move without immediate 
risk of a hostile encounter (eg. Agh. xvi. 49, 9). 
Within these limits families wandered at large with 
their cattle and tents wherever they could find water 
and forage. But generally these movements—say 
from summer to winter pasture—were made by the 
whole hayy together, and no small body felt itself to 
be safe at a great distance from its brethren. In 
ordinary circumstances, it is true, the free Bedouin 
does what he pleases and goes where he pleases, but 
the law of self-preservation has dictated that in war 
all must act together. “The cause of the annihila- 
tion of tribes,” says a poet cited in the Kámiil 170, 7, 
“is the violation of the duties of blood.” It is only 
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by mutual help, by avoiding intestine quarrels and 
subordinating individual interests to those of the kin, 
that, in the hard conditions of desert hfe, and in a 
state of constant war with outsiders, a tribe can hope 
to hold its own (comp. Agh. ii. 170, 1). To get the 
full benefit of this mutual support, the group or hayy 
must not only fight together, but as far as possible 
move together. In time of peace indeed this was 
dictated not by binding custom, but only by con- 
venience and mutual advantage. A man, a family, 
or even a small group might find it convenient for a 
time to part from the main stock and sojourn with 
some other kin. Butif war broke out between the 
stranger's hosts and his own stock his part was at 
once to regain his tribe. If his own sense of duty 
did not force him to do this he was likely to receive 
a peremptory summons from his people (Diw. Hodh. 
nos. Ixii1., ccx.), or might get from his hosts three 
days notice to quit (‘/cd u1. 68, Agh. xvi. 28). We 
must therefore think of the kindred group as a central 
mass of kinsmen ordinarily hving near one another, 
but with some members temporarily absent in other 
groups subject to recall, and a certain fringe of 
wandering parties (tawdef—Diw. Hodh. ed. Kos. pp. 
49, 223) which felt themselves strong enough to move 
about alone at a distance from their brethren. When 
the group became very large it necessarily broke up 
into two or more masses, for a large horde cannot find 
subsistence together in the desert. When this took 
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place the different hordes gradually acquired indepen- 
dent interests, and at length each became a separate 
hayy, even exercising blood-feud against their old 
brethren. For the unity of the hayy was maintained 
only by the principle that all must act together in 
war (i.e. blood-feud), and that no one must protect his 
kinsman for the murder of a man of his own blood. 
But a sub-group or horde which habitually lived 
apart from its brethren was very hkely to form 
covenants with aliens, and this often led to a conflict 
of obligations in case of war and loosened the old 
tribal bond (Diw. Hodh. xlvii., cxxviii., etc.). And 
again, in a case of murder, where the slayer was of 
the same kin, but of a different horde from the slain, 
his horde was very likely to stand by him. The 
cooler heads were ready no doubt to pay blood- 
money and keep the peace, but they would not give 
up their brother altogether. Hence arose such fra- 
tricidal wars as those of the Aus and the Khazraj, 
Bakr and Taghhb, “Abs and Dhobyân. In the long 
run then the strict bond of kinship could not maintain 
itself except within the limits of a local group habit- 
ually moving together, and though the word hayy is 
sometimes used in a very comprehensive sense, e.g. 
of the Azd (Kamil 35, 12) or Tamim and Kalb 
(Al-Farazdac in Agh. xix. 25), it usually means such 
a kindred group as was guided in war and on the 
march by one chief (Agh. iv. 141, 25; xvi. 50, 6; 
53, 23), migrating together (Jd. ii. 163, last line ; xvi. 
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24, 18 sq.), and forming generally a single settlement 
(Agh. xvi. 29, 10; 52, 4; iv. 151, 12; Dow. Hodh. ed. 
Kos. 110, 12), which might however consist of several 
ddrs or groups of tents at some distance from one 
another (Diw. Hodh. ciii. introd., cxliu. mtrod.). As 
the hayy had its own chief, so also 1t had its own 
war-cry—usually the tribal name, or that of its god 
—and its own flag (Harith, Moall. 1. 59). 

Lhe local unity of the hayy 1s so marked an 
element in the conception of a kindred group that 
the word ultimately comes to mean no more than a 
dwelling-place, and Wilken in his latest paper on 
Arabic kinship believes that this 1s the original sense 
and that the sense of kindred is secondary, as in our 
“house” or the Hebrew AX FAA. But this seems a 
hasty conclusion. Unambiguous instances of hayy in 
the sense of dwelling-place belong to later Arabic; 
even De Goeje’s reading has supplied Wilken 
with none earlier than the time of Al-Farazdac (Agh. 
xix. 25). In the case of so very common a word, it 
is obviously inadmissible to suppose that the primi- 
tive sense is one which is familiar to late writers, 
but for which no early authority can be found, espe- 
cially as 1t is easy to shew early passages (e.g. ‘Antara 
xvi. 1, Imrau ’l-Cais, Moall. 1. 4) which indicate 
the mode of transition from the sense of a kindred 
group to that of a dwelling-place. And, to make the 
point quite clear, it appears that the same word 
meant kindred in Hebrew, for in 1 Sam. xvii. 18, 
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“m (so we must point with Wellhausen, Test der BB. 
Sam. p. 111) is explained to mean “my father’s 
clan.” The literal sense of hayy is simply “life” or 
“living,” and the application of such a name to a 
group which is of one blood is at once explained by 
the old Semitic principle that “the life of flesh hes 
in the blood” (Lev. xvu. 11). The whole kindred 
conceives itself as having a single life, just as in the 
formula “our blood has been spilt” it speaks of itself 
as having but one blood im its veins. 

That the word hayy occurs in the same sense in 
Hebrew and Arabic affords a strong presumption 
that the group founded on unity of blood is a most 
ancient feature in Semitic society. Certainly no 
Semitic race had any remembrance of an earlier time 
when society was not yet constituted of kindred 
groups united by blood-bond and common blood- 
feud. And down to the time of Mohammed, the 
Arabs formed no enduring communities based on a 
higher principle. tn some cases, as at Mecca, there 
was a sort of approximation to political incorporation 
of several kins. But even here the several branches 
of the Coraish never became incapable of having 
blood-feuds with one another, though in practice the 
occurrence of blood-feud was much restricted by 
regard to common interests. Similar aggregations 
among desert tribes were still more loosely knit 
together and always ready to break up again into 
their component kindred groups. By and by we 
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shall find reason to think that at one stage, in 
prehistoric times, local groups ordinarily consisted of 
such unstable aggregates of fractions of different 
stock-groups. But in pursuing our enquiry from 
the known to the unknown we must first see how 
far back we can go on the assumption, which is true 
for historical times, that men of one kindred either 
lived together or could be called together to assert 
their common interests. The results so reached will 
not, I believe, require much modification to adapt 
them to remoter possibilities. 

At the same time an Arabic group might and 
generally did contain in addition to pure-blooded 
tribesmen (sorahd, sing. sarth) a certain number of 
slaves and clients. The clients again, mawdli, were 
of two kinds, freedmen, and free Arabs of other kins 
living under the protection of the tribe or of its chief 
or some other influential man. In modern Arabia a 
protected stranger is called a dakhil, from the phrase 
dakhaltu ‘alatka, “I have come in unto thee,” that is 
have sought the protection of thy tent. For it is a 
principle alike im old and new Arabia that the guest 
is inviolable. This applies especially to one who has 
eaten or drunk with him whose protection he claims— 
in Agh. xvi. 51 even the thief who has surreptitiously 
shared the evening draught of an unwitting host is 
safe. Nay, it is enough to touch the tent-ropes, 
imploring protection—“tent-rope touching tent-rope” 
[sc. insures protection] is still a fundamental maxim 
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of desert law (al-tunub bi’l-tunub, comp. Agh. xix. 79 
last line) ©. In old Arabic the act of seeking such 
protection is istijâr, and the protected stranger 1s a 
jar, pl. jordn (Heb. 93). Now men were constantly 
being cut off from their own tribe, generally for 
murder within the kin, sometimes for other offences 
against society (Agh. xix. 75) or even for dissipated 
habits (Tarafa, Moall. 1. 54). Such outlaws (khola‘a, 
Dw. Hodh. xxxui.) usually sought the protection of 
another tribe, which was seldom refused. ‘There 
were however many other circumstances that might 
lead free Arabs, either individually or in a body, to 
seek the protection of another tribe and become its 
jrn. Thus the several Jewish clans of Medina 
were compelled by their weakness to become jtrdn 
of the Aus and Khazraj (Agh. xix. 97). Or a group 
might attach itself to its cousins, Bant ’l-‘amm (Dow. 
Hodh. xlvu. introd.), ze. to a tribe with which it 
reckoned kindred; or very often a man settled in 
his wife’s tribe, or with his mother’s people (akhwdl). 
In these last cases the stranger had a special claim 
(comp. Ibn Hisham 244,15; 275), but even absolute 
strangers were freely admitted to protection, and in 
the msecure life of the desert a strong tribe or a 
strong chief could not fail to gather a great number 
of dependents“, 

The relation between protector and protected 
must in the nature of things have varied according 


to circumstances. Sometimes it was quite temporary, 
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at other times it was permanent and even hereditary. 
At one time the protector only promised to aid his yar 
against some particular enemy; at another time he 
undertook to protect him against all enemies, or even 
against death itself, which meant that if the stranger 
died under his protection the host undertook to pay 
blood-money to his family. Sometimes the protectors 
seem to have claimed the right to dismiss their jiran — 
at will (Agh. xix. 75, Barrad), even though the 
relation was strengthened by some measure of 
kinship, short of that absolute blood-bond which did 
not extend beyond the kayy (Diw. Hodh. cxci. 
sqq.); at other times—as in certain Meccan examples— 
protection is constituted by a public advertisement 
and oath at the sanctuary, and holds good till it is 
renounced at the sanctuary (Quatremere p. 326 sqq.; 
Ibn Hisham p. 243 sq.). 

We can hardly hope to reconstruct from scattered 
notices a complete account of the law of protec- 
tion or ywwdar, especially as many of the examples 
known to us, eg. at Mecca, date from a time when 
the old tribal system and the old social order 
generally were falling into decay along with the old 
religion. For our present purpose however we may 
neglect the mere temporary relations formed by a 
man who had not renounced his old kin, and was 
liable at any moment to be recalled by or sent back 
to them. The permanent and hereditary dependents 
of a tribe other than slaves may then be roughly 
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classified as (a) freedmen, (b) refugees outlawed from 
their own tribe, (c) groups like the Jews at Medina, 
who were not strong enough to stand by themselves. 

The principle that each Arab kindred held by 
itself and did not allow aliens to make a permanent 
settlement m its midst was not serlously com- 
promised by the presence of freedmen and refugees, 
for these had no other tribal connection which could 
come into competition with their relation to their 
protectors. As regards freedmen indeed the only 
point that concerns us here is that they were often 
adopted by their patrons. The commonest case was 
no doubt that of which the poet ‘Antara furnishes 
an illustration. ‘Antara was the son of a black slave 
girl and therefore by old law was born a slave. But 
when he gave proof of prowess his father recognised 
him as his son and then he became a full tribesman. 
The right of adoption however was not limited to the 
legitimation of the offspring of a free tribesman by a 
slave girl. Mohammed, for example, adopted his 
freedman Zaid, a lad of pure Arab blood who had 
become a slave through the fortune of war. Here, 
then, a man is incorporated by adoption into a group 
of alien blood; but we learn that to preserve the 
doctrine of tribal homogeneity it was feigned that 
the adopted son was veritably and for all effects of 
the blood of his new father. For when Mohammed 
married Zainab, who had been Zaid’s wife, it was 
objected that by the prophet’s own law, laid down in 
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the Coran, it was incest for a father to marry a 
woman who had been his son’s wife, and a special 
revelation was required to explain that in Islam the 
da‘t or adopted son was no longer, as he had been in 
old Arabia, to be regarded as a son proper. As 
there was no difference between an adopted and real 
son before Islam, emancipated slaves appear in the 
genealogical lists without any note of explanation, 
just as if they had been pure Arabs: Dhakwân for 
example, who is entered as son of Omayya, and whom 
the Omayyads themselves always called the son of 
Omayya, in spite of Mohammed's new law, was 
really, as the genealogist Daghfal once reminded 
the Caliph Mo‘awiya, the slave who used to lead 
Omayya by the hand in his blind old age (Agh. 
LEO 

In like manner refugees were frequently admitted 
to the tribe of their protector by adoption. The 
relation of protector and protected was constituted 
by a solemn engagement and oath, so that the jar 1s 
also called halif or hilf (pl. holafa, ahlaf), from the 
verb halafa to swear. The exact nature of this 
engagement might vary, but very often the covenant 
made the outlaw the son of his protector and gave 
him all the rights and duties of a tribesman. Muicdad 
ibn Al-Aswad for example, a contemporary of the 
prophet, of whom there is a notice in Nawawl’s 
biographical dictionary (p. 575), was by birth of the 
tribe of Bahra. But having shed blood in Bahra he 
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fled to Kinda and exchanged the nsba or tribal 
name of Bahranite for that of Kindite. Once more 
he shed blood in his new kin and fled to Mecca, 
where he was adopted by Al-Aswad the Zohrite, and 
was thenceforth known as Micdéd ibn Al-Aswad the 
Zohrite. The story is told somewhat differently in 
the ‘cd i. 72, where he is said to have been a 
captive among the Kinda before Al-Aswad adopted 
him. Both versions correspond with known usage 
and it is not necessary for our purpose to ask which 
is correct. The adoption of individual protégés to 
full tribesmanship must in later times have been 
very common, for hilf and daf, sworn ally and 
adopted son, are often taken as synonymous terms 
(Nawawi lc.; ‘Led 11. 301, 17 sq.). 

When a whole group was taken into dependent 
alliance the terms of alliance would naturally be 
governed by circumstances, and complete fusion 
would not be so easy, especially if there were religious 
differences, such as separated the worshippers of Al- 
Lat and Manat in Medina, the Aus Manat and the 
Taim al-Lat, from their Jewish holafd. Nevertheless 
the obligations that united protector and protected 
were not much less stringent, at least as regarded the 
duty of help agaist outsiders, than those which 
united full tribesmen. The Jews of Medina are said 
to be “between the backs” of the protecting clans 
(baina azhorithim, Agh. xix. 97—the same phrase 
which in ‘Jed iil. 272 1s applied to a daughter of the 
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tribe), that 1s could not be reached by a foe except 
over the bodies of their supporters. Protector and 
protected shared the risks and benefits of the blood- 
feud ; the protector was bound to avenge his kalifs 
blood, and he himself or any of his people was liable 
to be slain in the halif’s quarrel, as the latter was in 
the quarrel of his protector (Agh. xix. 75 sqq., Ibn 
Hisham p. 543). The only difference was that the 
blood-money for the death of a dependent was not 
so high as for a sarth (Agh. 11. 170; C. de Perceval i. 
657, 662). Further, in Medina at least, the sworn ally 
had a claim on the inheritance of his protector. 
According to the commentators on Stra iv. 37, 
a man’s holafa took one sixth of his estate. 

Now duties of blood-feud and rights of inheri- 
tance, such as we see here extended to covenant 
allies, are in Arabia regarded as properly flowing 
from unity of blood. And accordingly we find 
evidence that a covenant in which two groups 
promised to stand by each other to the death 
(ta‘acadu ‘ala ‘l-maut), that 1s took upon them the 
duties of common blood-feud (Ibn Hishâm 1. 125), 
was originally accompanied by a sacramental cere- 
mony, the meaning of which was that the parties 
had commingled their blood. It must be remem- 
bered that all our evidence from Arabic writers is of 
comparatively late date and comes from a time when 
the old religion was in decay. The point for which 
I am making can therefore be reached only by a 
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combination of fragments of evidence, but by one 
which seems to be raised above the possibility of 
reasonable question. 

We have already seen that a covenant of alliance 
and protection was based upon an oath. Such an 
oath was necessarily a religious act; it is called 
casiéma (Diw. Hodh. |xxxvi., exxvill.), a word which 
almost certainly implies that there was a reference 
to the god at the sanctuary before the alliance was 
sealed, and that he was made a party to the act. So 
we have already seen that at Mecca protection was 
publicly constituted and renounced at the Ka‘ba. 
Now at Mecca within historical times such a life and 
death covenant was formed between the group of 
clans subsequently known as “blood-lickers” (la‘acat 
al-dam). ‘The form of the oath was that each 
party dipped their hands in a pan of blood and tasted 
the contents. But the use of blood in sealing a 
compact was not confined to Mecca. In Agh.iv. 151, 
at the conclusion of peace between Bakr and Taghlib, 
we find the phrase “when the blood was brought 
nigh and they proceeded to close the compact.” 
Again Lane, p. 1321, quotes a verse of Al-A ‘sha, 

“Two that have sucked milk from the breasts of the same 

foster-mother have sworn 

“ By the dark flowing blood, We will never part.” 

Blood therefore was employed in making a life and 
death compact generally. The custom was so well 
established that there is a technical word, asham 
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for blood so used, and that ‘he dipped his hand in 
oath with such a one’s people” (ghamasa halifan ft 
dli _folén) is as much as “he entered into covenant 
with them.” What was the meaning then of the 
blood? To understand this we must first compare 
certain other forms of covenant. In Agh. xvi. 66 
we find that the covenant known as the hilf al-fodiil 
was made by taking Zemzem water and washing the 
corners of the Ka‘ba with it, after which it was drunk 
by the parties. Again the allies called the Motayya- 
bin, “perfumed,” sware to one another by dipping 
their hands in a pan of perfume or unguent, and 
then wiping them on the Ka‘ba, whereby the god 
himself became a party to the compact. All these 
covenants are Meccan and were made about the 
same period, so that ıt is hardly credible that there 
was any fundamental difference in the praxis. We 
must rather hold that they are all types of one and 
the same rite, imperfectly related and probably 
softened by the narrator. The form in which blood 
is used is plainly the more primitive or the more 
exactly related, but the account of it must be filled 
up from the others by the addition of the feature 
that the blood was also applied to the sacred stones 
or fetishes at the corners of the Ka‘ba. And now 
we can connect the rite with that described in 
Herodotus iti. 8, where the contracting parties draw 
each other’s blood and smear it on seven stones set 
up in the midst. Comparing this with the later rite 
Re. 4 
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we see that they are really one, and that Herodo- 
tus has got the thing in its earliest form, but has 
omitted one trait necessary to the understanding of 
the symbolism, and preserved in the Meccan tra- 
dition. The later Arabs had substituted the blood 
of a victim for human blood, but they retamed a 
feature which Herodotus had missed, they licked the 
blood as well as smeared it on the sacred stones. 
Originally therefore the ceremony was that known 
in so many parts of the world, in which the contract- 
ing parties become one by actually drinking or 
tasting one another's blood. ‘The seven stones in 
Herodotus are of course sacred stones, the Arabic 
ansib, Hebrew massébéth, which like the sacred 
stones at the Ka‘ba were originally Baetyha, Bethels 
or god-boxes. So we find in 7d 111. 560 a verse of 
Rashid ibn Ramid of the tribe of ‘Anaza, “I swear 
by the flowing blood round ‘Aud, and by the sacred 
stones which we left beside So‘air.” So‘air is 
the god of the ‘Anaza (Yactit 11.94) and ‘Aud of 
their allies and near kinsmen Bakr-Wail (Bakri 
Poa 

We see then that two groups might make them- 
selves of one blood by a process of which the essence 
was that they commingled their blood, at the same 
time applying the blood to the god or fetish so as to 
make him a party to the covenant also. Quite 
similar is the ritual ın Exod. xxiv.. waere blood is 
applied to the people of Israel and to the altar. In 
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certain cases in Arabia a man still seeks protection 
by drawing his own blood aad wiping his gory 
hands on the doorpost of the man whose favour he 
intreats, but here the act is at the same time one of 
deprecation and atonement. for the significance 
which the Arabs down to the time of Mohammed 
attached to the tasting of another man’s living blood 
there is an instructive evidence in Ibn Hisham 
p. 572. Of Mâlik, who sucked the prophet’s wound 
at Ohod and swallowed the blood, Mohammed said, 
“He whose blood has touched mine cannot be reached 
by hell-fire.” 

The commingling of blood by which two men 
became brothers or two kins allies, and the fiction of 
adoption by which a new tribesman was feigned to be 
the veritable son of a member of the tribe, are both 
evidences of the highest value that the Arabs were 
incapable of conceiving any absolute social obligation 
or social unity which was not based on kinship; for a 
legal fiction 1s always adopted to reconcile an act 
with a principle too firmly established to be simply 
ignored. but of the two forms of the fiction that of 
blood brotherhood would seem to be the older, having 
much earlier attestation and a manifestly primitive 
character. And in this there seems to lie an Indica- 
tion that in the oldest times the social bond was 
not necessarily dependent on fatherhood. In the 
case of adoption a man becomes a tribesman by be- 
coming a tribesman’s son, in the other case the allies 
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directly enter into the fellowship of the blood of the 
tribe as a whole. 

This difference corresponds to a very clearly 
marked distinction between the antique view of kin- 
ship and that which is found gradually to supplant 
it, in all parts of the world, as the family begins to 
become more important than the tribe. To us, who 
live under quite modern circumstances and have lost 
the tribal idea altogether, kinship is always a variable 
and measurable quantity. We have a strong sense of 
kindred duty towards parents or children, not quite 
so strong a one towards brothers, and a sense much 
less strong towards first cousins; while in the remoter 
degrees kinship has hardly any practical significance 
for us. Something of this sort, though not nearly so 
developed, is occasionally found in Arabia before 
Mohammed, when beyond question family feeling 
was getting the upper hand of tribal feeling. But in 
Arabia the kind of kindred feeling which is weaker 
or stronger according to the distance of the kindred 
persons from their common ancestor always shews 
itself as a disturbing feature in the social system; the 
obstinate father who refuses to be guided by his 
tribesmen and take blood-money for his son’s death, 
the fellow-tribesman who will not come to the help 
of a distant relative, all people in short who think of 
counting degrees instead of considering the whole hayy 
as a single unity of blood, are the men who break 
up the old society and bring in that growing chaos 
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which made the prophet’s new law a welcome reform- 
ation. The law of blood-revenge operated so strongly 
for the disintegration of society in the fraternal wars 
that rent Arabia in the century before the Flight, 
because people had begun to think of it as the affair 
of the immediate kindred and not of the whole 
kindred group. Nothing can be clearer than that 
the original doctrine of kinship recognised no differ- | 
ence of degree. Every tribesman risked his life equally 
in the blood-feud, and every tribesman might be called 
upon to contribute to the atonement by paying which 
blood-feud could be healed. This is still the rule of 
the desert, and so we often read of the “collection” 
of the blood-wit and find that it is offered not by 
the manslayer himself but by his people (Diw. 
Hodh. xxxi. introd., xxxv. 7). There is a very in- 
structive case for this in Bokhârî (Bûlâc vocalised 
edit., iv. 219 sg.), in a feud between two Meccan 
clans, where the manslayer has the alternative of 
paying a hundred camels, or bringing fifty of his kin 
to take the oath of purgation, or abiding the blood- 
feud. He chooses the oath and his kinsmen cannot 
refuse, but one of them escapes the perjury by paying 
two camels as his share of the atonement”. 
Conversely it is Mohammedan law and was doubt- 
less ancient practice—for there 1s no express revela- 
tion on the point—that the blood-wit is distributed 
to the kin of the slain within the limits of inheritance. 
Under Mohammedan law the details of inheritance 
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depend on degrees of kinship, near relations receiv- 
ing certain fixed shares ( fardid); and very probably 
certain provisions of this sort, though in less fixed 
shape, existed before Islam, as regarded both inherit- 
ance and the division of blood-wit. But it is the 
limits of heirshrp that indicate the original basis of 
the system of inheritance, and these, even in Moham- 
medan law, are defined in a way which shews that 
the right of inheritance originally lay with the hayy 
as a whole, or rather with the active members of it. 
For Mohammed enjoins that after the fixed shares 
are paid a gratuity shall be given to every kinsman 
who is present at the distribution of a dead man’s 
estate. And when there are no near heirs, or some- 
thing remains over after they have got their due, the 
reversion falls to the ‘asaba, a word which primarily 
means those who go to battle together, 2.e. have a 
common blood-feud. Similarly in the old law of 
Medina, women were excluded from inheritance on the 
principle that “none can be heirs who do not take part 
in battle, drive booty and protect property” (Beidh. on 
Dûr. iv. 8, 126, Kdmil 678. 15,679). Accordingly in 
Medina, as we have seen, even the halif took a share 
in his protector’s inheritance, because he shared the 
risks of battle and the responsibility of blood-feud. But 
further we see from the law of Medina that there are 
three things that run parallel, and in which the whole 
hayy, or its active members, have a common interest— 
the rights and duties of blood-feud, the distribution 
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of inheritance and.the distribution of booty. The 
last point brings the communal origin of the whole 
institution into still clearer relief, for the warriors did 
not take booty each man for his own hand, but the 
spoil was divided after the campaign, the chief of the 
hayy taking a fourth part (Ham. p. 458, Agh. xvi. 
50), and so sohma means at once relationship and a 
share of booty (comp. Diw. Hodh. cxevi.). That the 
law of inheritance should follow the law of booty 
is easily intelligible, for among the nomads waters 
and pastures were and still are common tribal pro- 
perty, and moveable estate was being constantly 
captured and recaptured. Plainly the original theory 
was that 1t also, smce no man was strong enough to 
keep his own without help, was really tribal property 
of which the individual had only a usufruct, and 
which fell to be divided after his death like the spoils 
of war. Thus the whole law of the old Arabs really 
blood-feud, blood- 


wit and booty are the points on which everything 


resolves itself into a law of war 





turns. 

And as it was with tribal law so it was also with 
tribal organisation; up to the present day, among the 
Bedouins, it is only in war, or on the march, which is 
conducted with all the precautions of war, that the 
sheikh of a tribe exercises any active authority. In 
other words the tribe is not organised except for 
offence and defence; except in war and in matters 
ultimately connected with war the licence of indivi- 
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dual freewill is absolutely uncontrolled. There can- 
not be a greater mistake than to suppose that Arab 
society 1s based on the patriarchal authority of the 
father over his sons; on the contrary there is no part 
of the world where parental authority is weaker than 
in the desert, and the principle of uncontrolled indi- 
vidualism is only kept in check by the imperious 
necessity for mutual help against enemies which 
binds together, not mdividual families but the whole 
hayy, not kinsmen within certain degrees but the 
whole circle of common blood. The only permanent 
social unit 1s such a hayy as is strong and brave 
enough to protect itself without having recourse to 
outsiders, and this is what the Arabs call an ‘vndra 
or hayy ‘imára, a tribe that is able to subsist by 
itself. 

The key to all divisions and aggregations of Arab 
groups lies in the action and reaction of two principles: 
that the only effective bond is a bond of blood, 
and that the purpose of society 1s to unite men for 
offence and defence. These two principles meet in 
the law of blood-feud, the theory of which is that the 
blood-bond, embracing all men who bear a common 
nisba or group-name, constitutes a standing obliga- 
tion to take up the quarrel of every tribal brother ; 
and the practical limit to the working of this 
principle is simply that a group which is too weak 
to stand alone must seek to create a fictitious 
bond of blood with another group, while on the other 
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hand a group that is too large habitually to move 
and act together, too large for common offence and 
defence, must subdivide, and that then the sub- 
divisions lose that sense of absolute unity which 
is kept alive not by counting degrees of kinship but 
by the daily exercise of the duties of common blood. 

The type of society in which the stock or kinship- 
tribe and not the family is the basis of reciprocal 
duties no longer appears in its purity in our docu- 
ments, which belong to a date when the old tribal 
system had begun to break down along with the old 
tribal religion which formed an integral part of it. The 
Arabs had not been able to rise before Mohammed to 
any conception of the state superseding the tribal 
system, but that system, as we shall by and by see 
more fully, was being broken up from within by the 
growth of the idea of family as opposed to stock ties 
and of private as distinct from stock rights. 

If our sources had begun only a little later it 
might have been impossible to reconstruct the 
older type of Arab society at all; but fortunately 
our information begins at a time when its main 
outlines were not obliterated but only blurred, and 
when careful comparative study makes it still possible 
to distinguish the old from the new. That this 1s so 
has I hope appeared to a certain extent in the course 
of the present chapter, in closmg which I shall add 
only one more argument, derived from language, 
in illustration of one of the most important points 
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that have come before us. I have tried to shew that 
in old Arabia relationship cannot origmally have 
been reckoned by counting degrees from a common 
ancestor, but was something common to a whole 
group. And with this it agrees that the language 
does not possess the terms necessary to reckon 
degrees of kin in our sense. The word khál, which is 
usually translated “maternal uncle,’ really means 
any member of the mother’s group. This is not 
a mere term of address which a man uses out of 
politeness in speaking to his mother’s kin; in every 
kind of context a man’s akhwdl are simply his 
mother’s people. Here therefore we see quite clearly 
that relationship 1s a relation between a man and a 
group, not between a man and an individual. The 
words ‘amm “paternal uncle,” and tbn ‘amm “son of 
a paternal uncle,” are used in an equally wide way; 
thus in Diw. Hodh. xlvii. introd., the words “a kin 
cannot give up the sons of its ‘amm” are used by 
the Sahm, a branch of the Hodhail, when they refuse 
to desert the Lihyan, another branch of the same 
stock. In fact the word ‘amm, identical with the 
Hebrew DY}, “ a peopie, a kin,’ seems to mean etymo- 
logically nothing else than an aggregate or commu- 
nity; the 2bn ‘amm therefore is literally a man of the 
same stock-group, and ‘amm im the sense of paternal 
uncle, which is a use of the word peculiar to Arabic, 
seems to be a comparatively late development. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE HOMOGENEITY OF THE KINDRED GROUP IN 
RELATION TO THE LAW OF MARRIAGE AND 
DESCENT. 


WE have seen that an Arab tribe regarded itself 
as a group of kindred united by the tie of blood 
for purposes of offence and defence. In a society 
thus constructed no one, it 1s obvious, can belong to 
two groups; the commentator on the Hamasa, p. 124, 
says expressly that the same man cannot belong to 
more than one hayy. before a man can enter a new 
hayy by adoption, he must “strip off” his old tribal 
connection (khala‘a) or be expelled from it. A rule 
therefore is needed to determine whether for social 
duties—but not necessarily to the exclusion of all 
sense of kinship in the other line—a child belongs to 
the father’s or the mother’s stock; unless the law of 
marriage forbids unions between people not of the 
same stock. 

Among tribes like those of Arabia, that is tribes 
composed of people who call themselves of one kin, 
three kinds of marriage custom are possible : 
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(a) the tribe is endogamous, t.e. a man is not 
allowed to marry outside of his own stock, 

(b) the tribe is exogamous, t.e. a man is not 
allowed to marry a woman of his own stock, 

(c) marriage is allowed with kinsfolk and aliens 
indifferently. 

There 1s ample evidence that there was no law 
of endogamy among the Arabs at and before the 
time of Mohammed; they could contract valid 
marriages and get legitimate children by women 
of other stocks, t.e. of other tribes. There is also 
some evidence that parents were often unwilling to 
give their daughters to be possible mothers of 
enemies to their tribe. This reluctance however 
would not greatly diminish the frequency of mar- 
rlages with aliens, since women were continually 
captured ın war and marriages with captives were 
of constant occurrence. Moreover a man might often 
find a wife by agreement in a friendly tribe, where 
there could be no political reason for the woman’s 
kin objecting to the match. So far as the husband 
was concerned marriage with a woman not of the kin 
was often preferred, because 1t was thought that the 
children of such a match were stronger and better, 
and because marriage within the hayy led to ugly 
family quarrels (see the passages cited by Goldziher 
in Academy 1880, no. 427, and 7d) v. 510). And to 
the woman’s kin, as we shall see later, the price paid by 
a husband was often important (infra, p. 78). It does 
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not seem likely that strict endogamy was practised 
by any Arab tribe in historical times. For the 
capture of women was always going on in the 
incessant wars that raged between different groups, 
and there was also an extensive practice of female 
infanticide. These two causes taken together would 
render a law of endogamy almost impossible when 
every tribe was anxious to have many sons to rear 
up as warriors"), 

Lhe question then which we have now to con- 
sider 1s, what system of marriage and what law of 
kinship, working together, we may expect to find 
in a kinship tribe living together without a rule of 
endogamy. 

A marriage between persons of different tribes 
may take various forms and have various degrees of 
permanency. We may suppose (a) that the woman 
leaves her tribe and finds a permanent home in a 
strange kin. Where marriage takes this shape we 
may be sure that the tribe which receives the woman 
into its midst will desire to keep her children, and 
ultimately will contrive to do so unless there is a 
special contract to restore the offspring of the marriage 
to the mother’s people. They will therefore come to 
have a rule by which the children of an alien woman, 
who has come among them by marriage, are of their 
kin and not of the mother’s. This rule may affect 
the children only, leaving the mother to retain her 
own kinship. Or for greater security the rule of 
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Roman law may be followed, by which the woman on 
marriage renounces her own kin and sacra and is 
adopted into the kin of the husband. ‘This latter 
course, it may be at once observed, was not followed 
by the Arabs. A married woman did not change 
her kin™, 

But it is also possible (b) that by tribal rule a 
woman is not allowed to leave her own kin but may 
entertain a stranger as her husband. In this case 
we may expect that the children will remain with 
their mother’s tribe, and therefore the law of kinship 
will be that the child is of the mother’s stock. And 
this being so, the rule of descent is unaffected 
whether the father comes and settles permanently 
with his wife’s tribe, or whether the woman is only 
visited from time to time by one or more suitors. 

These two sharply distinguished rules of kinship 
will correspond to two main types of marriage- 
relation, provided only that marriages are of a 
reasonably permanent character. But, even where a 
woman follows her husband to his tribe, a want of 
fixity in the marriage tie will favour a rule of female 
kinship or at least modify the law of male descent. 
We may suppose a state of things in which divorce is 
so frequent, and the average duration of a marriage 
so short, that a woman's family may at any one time 
embrace several children by different fathers, all too 
young to do without a mother’s care. In that case 
the children will follow the mother, and when they 
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grow up they may either return with her to her own 
tribe, or remain with one of her later husbands and 
be adopted into his tribe, or under special arrange- 
ment may go back to the tribe of their real father. 

All these three types of marriage with the corre- 
sponding rules about the children can be shewn to 
have existed in Arabia, but it was the first type 
which ultimately prevailed. And this is the explan- 
ation of the rule of male kinship, which follows of 
necessity from the prevalence of the first type of 
marriage in tribes that believed or feigned them- 
selves to be of one blood. But there is evidence to 
shew that the second type of marriage, or the modi- 
fication of the first type due to instability in the 
marriage tie, was also far from uncommon in certain 
circles down to the later times of Arab heathenism, 
and thus again we are carried, from another point 
of view, to the conclusion that the establishment 
of male kinship as the normal rule is not of very 
ancient date. 

In reviewing the evidence we may begin with 
the case ın which the woman refuses, or 1s not 
permitted, to leave her own tribe. This practice has 
survived in certain cases down to the present day. 
Among the Bedouins generally it appears to be a 
rare thing for a woman to leave her tribe, while on 
the other hand a stranger is readily permitted to 
settle down and take a wife. One ought not 
perhaps to attach much weight to these modern 
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instances, belonging as they do to a state of society 
considerably modified by Islam, and in which the 
husband is probably adopted into the tribe, so that 
the appearance of male kinship is preserved. 

But we need not go back beyond the middle ages 
to find quite unambiguous evidence. Ibn Battita in 
the 14th cent. of our era found that the women of 
Zebid were perfectly ready to marry strangers. The 
husband might depart when he pleased, but his wite 
in that case could never be induced to follow him. 
She bade him a friendly adieu and took upon herself 
the whole charge of any child of the marriage (Ibn 
Bat. 1. 168). Going back to more ancient times we 
find that Shoraih ibn Harith the Kindite, a famous 
jurist in the early days of Islam and Cad? of Cufa 
under ‘Omar I., sustained a contract by which ‘Ad? ibn 
Arta had engaged not to withdraw his bride from the 
house of her kin (Ibn Khallicân, no. 289). This was 
not new law, for instances of the same kind turn up in 
the old traditions of the time before Islam. Thus in 
Freytag’s Arabum Proverbia 1. 529 sq. (Maidant i. 
256), a story 1s told about Locmén in which a 
husband is introduced singing these words: 

‘< My heart is towards the tribe (hayy), for my soul is held in 

hostage among them by the best of wives.” 

Taken by themselves such instances as these would 
not amount to a proof that among certain Arab tribes 
there was a fixed custom of the woman remaining 
with her own tribe. But there is more evidence to 
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be adduced. In Aghdnt xvi. 106, in the story of 
Hatim and Mawiya, we read as follows. “The women 
in the Jahiltya, or some of them, had the right to 
dismiss their husbands, and the form of dismissal was 
this. If they lived in a tent they turned it round, 
so that if the door had faced east it now faced west, 
and when the man saw this he knew that he was 
dismissed and did not enter.” The tent therefore 
belonged to the woman, the husband was received in 
her tent and at her good pleasure. 

Marriage on these terms would plainly be out of 
the question if the woman did not remain with her 
own tribe. Yet Mawiya was a Tamimite of Bahdala 
(Hamdsa p. 729) while Hatim was of Tayyi. Here 
therefore we have the proof of a well-established 
custom of that kind of marriage which naturally goes 
with female kinship in the generation immediately 
before Islam, for ‘Adi the son of Hatim and Mawiya 
lived to be a good Moslem. 

The three features characteristic of the marriage 
of Mawiya are, that she was free to choose her 
husband, received him in her own tent, and dismissed 
him at pleasure. The same points come out, though 
less distinctly, more than two centuries earlier, in the 
brief notice of the marriage of the Saracens given by 
Ammianus xiv. 4. According to Ammianus, mar- 
riage is a temporary contract for which the wife 
receives a price. After the fixed term she can 
depart if she so chooses, and “to give the union an 
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appearance of marriage, the wife offers her spouse a 
spear and a tent by way of dowry.” This account 
implies freedom of choice on the wife's part, and is 
distinct as to freedom of separation, subject to the 
fulfilment of a quite temporary contract. The tent 
and spear offered by way of dowry Wilken (Matri- 
archaat p. 9) supposes to be a mistake; the Roman 
he thinks could not understand that it was only the 
man who made a present to the woman and not 
conversely. But by Roman law the dos returned to 
the wife on divorce, and doubtless Ammianus under- 
stood that, just as in the case of Mawiya, the wife 
kept the tent if she left, or rather dismissed, her 
husband. The Roman and Arabian accounts are 
therefore in perfect unison, and as the woman could 
not go off by herself, with her tent, into the desert, 
we must suppose that among these Saracens the 
husband, if he was not his wife’s tribesman, tem- 
porarily joined her tribe. As the wife gave her 
husband a spear it appears that as long as he re- 
mained with her he accompanied her people in war, 
as a halif or yar would do. Conversely it appears 
from Arab sources that when a man sought protec- 
tion with a tribe it was natural for him to ask to be 
furnished with a wife, as Cais ibn Zohair did when 
he joined the Namir ibn Casit (cd 11. 273). And 
finally the detail that the husband took the wife on 
hire for a time, which does not appear in the story of 
Hatim, shews us that this kind of marriage was 
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similar to the temporary alliances, known as nekdh 
al-mot‘a, which were common in Arabia at the 
time of Mohammed, and were abolished with great 
difficulty, and only after much hesitation on the part 
of the prophet, 1f indeed it 1s not the better tra- 
dition that they were not finally condemned till the 
time of ‘Omar. Full details as to these marriages, 
which are still recognised as. legal by Shiites, are 
given by Wilken, op. cit, from the collections of 
Snouck Hurgronje. The modern Persian practice 
will be familar to most readers from Morier’s Hajj 
Baba. 

The characteristic mark of a mota marriage, 
as Moslem writers define it, is that the contract 
specifies how long the marriage shall hold. Strictly 
speaking however this can only have been a negative 
provision. The wife had received a gift from the 
husband as the price of her consent, and therefore it 
was natural that her right to dismiss him should not 
come into efiect for a certain length of time. It 
appears from Ammianus that if the parties chose 
the union might continue after the fixed term, and 
so it was in the time of the prophet also, tor Bok- 
hari vi. 124, in a tradition shewing that Mohammed 
sometimes allowed such marriages, makes him say 
“Tf aman and a woman agree together, their fellow- 
ship shall be for three nights; then if they choose to 
go on they may do so, or if they prefer it they may 
give up their relation.” The contract for a certain 
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period is therefore merely a limitation to absolute 
freedom of separation, and the real difference between 
mota marriages and such as Mohammedan law 
deems regular lies not in the temporary character 
of the union but im the fact that in the one case 
both spouses have the right of divorce, while in the 
latter only the husband has it. Mohammedan 
husbands have always made the freest use of this 
right; Lane in his translation of the Arabian Nights 
(chap. iv. note 39, quoted by Wilken p. 18) records 
among other surprising instances that of a man who 
had married nine hundred women. It cannot there- 
fore have been any sense of delicacy, any respect for 
the permanency of the marriage bond, that made 
mot‘a marriages illegal in Islam, and apparently 
caused them to be viewed as somewhat irregular 
before that time. The explanation of this fact must 
rather be sought in another direction. 

The mot‘a marriage was a purely personal con- 
tract, founded on consent between a man and a 
woman, without any intervention on the part of the 
woman’s kin. From the cases cited in the hadith 
Nawawi (apud Wilken p. 14) concludes that no 
witnesses were necessary to the contract, and that no 
walt (father or guardian of the woman) appeared. 
And that this 1s a correct view of the case is proved 
by Agh. vu. 18, where, with reference to an actual 
case in the life of the Himyarite Sayyid, mot‘a 
marriage is said to be a marriage that no one need 
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know anything about. Now the fact that there was 
no contract with the woman’s kin—such as was 
necessary when the wife left her own people and 
came under the authority of her husband—and that 
indeed her kin might know nothing about it, can 
have only one explanation: in mot‘a marriage the 
woman did not leave her home, her people gave up 
no rights which they had over her, and the children 
of the marriage did not belong to the husband. 
Mot‘a marriage in short is simply the last remains of 
that type of marriage which corresponds to a law of 
mother-kinship, and Islam condemns it and makes 
1t “the sister of harlotry ” (Agh. ut supra) because ıt 
does not give the husband a legitimate offspring, t.e. 
an offspring that is reckoned to his own tribe and 
has rights of inheritance within it. And so in fact 
Nawawi says that no right of inheritance flows from 
a mot‘a marriage. 

An illustration of this kind of union as it was 
practised before Islam is given in the story of Salma 
bint ‘Amr, one of the Najjar clan at Medina (Ibn 
Hisham p. 88). Salma, we are told, on account of 
her noble birth (the reason given by Moslem 
historians in other cases also for a privilege they did 
not comprehend), would not marry any one except on 
condition that she should be her own mistress and 
separate from him when she pleased. She was for 
a time the wife of Hashim the Meccan, during a 
sojourn he made at Medina, and bore him a son, 
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afterwards famous as ‘Abd al-Mottalib, who remained 
with his mother’s people. The story goes on to tell 
how the father’s kin ultimately prevailed on the 
mother to give up the boy to them. But even after 
this, according to a tradition in Tabart 1. 1086, the 
lad had to appeal to his mother’s kin against 
injustice he had suffered from his father’s people. 
The details of this story may probably enough be 
fabulous, but the social conditions presupposed 
cannot be imaginary. The same conditions underlie 
other legends of ancient Arabia, e.g. the story of 
Omm Khariyja, who contracted marriages in more 
than twenty tribes, and is represented as living among 
her sons, who therefore had not followed their 
respective fathers. In this legend the old form of 
marriage, applicable to such cases, appears to be 
preserved. All that was needed was that the man 
should say “suitor” (Ahztb), and that she should 
reply “I wed” (nekh), and the marriage was 
straightway accomplished without witnesses or walt 
(Kâmil 264 sq.; Agh. vu. 18). 

From all this it is certain that there was a well- 
established custom of marriage in Arabia in which 
the woman remained with her kin and chose and 
dismissed her partner at will, the children belonging 
to the mother’s kin and growing up under their 
protection. It is desirable to have a general name 
for this type of marriage. In Ceylon unions in 
which the husband goes to settle in his wife's village 
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are called beena marriages, and J. F. McLennan has 
extended the use of this term to similar marriages 
among other races. We may follow this precedent 
whenever we have to do with regulated unions 
which really deserve the name of marriage; but 
among the Arabs nikdh, “marriage,” is a very wide 
term indeed, and for the purpose before us we must 
even keep in view the large class of cases in which a 
woman only received occasional visits from the man 
on whom she had fixed her affections. This isthe case 
which is so constantly described in Arabic poetry; 
the singer visits his beloved by stealth, and often she 
belongs to a hostile tribe. Itis usually assumed that 
such relations were simply illicit, and that the poets 
boast of them as in all ages poets have boasted of 
guilty amours. But it must be noted that though 
the lover ran a risk in seeking to approach his 
beloved the relation was generally matter of noto- 
riety, openly celebrated in verse, and brought no 
disgrace or punishment on the woman. This sort 
of thing is not uncommon among savage tribes ; 
often indeed the secrecy which a man is obliged to 
observe in approaching his mistress 1s a mere matter of 
etiquette, his visits being really quite well known. In 
point of fact the story of the Himyarite Sayyid already 
referred to shews that the kind of relation which the 
Arab poets are never weary of describing feil under 
the category of mota. The woman in this case was 
2 Tamimite by race and a Kharijite by religion, and 
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her lover was of the hostile race of Yemen and of the 
Rafid? sect. An open union was therefore out of the 
question, for the woman’s people would not tolerate 
it, but she received the Sayyid under the form of 
a mota marriage. ‘This is exactly the sort of thing 
that the poets describe, except that the Kharijites, 
unlike the old Arabs, will not allow of mot‘a unions 
and threaten to kill the woman. 

If mot‘a connection is taken in this large sense 1t 
covers all relations between a man and woman in her 
own home which did not involve loss of character, 
or prevent the woman's tribe from recognising the 
children. But as usage hmits the word to very 
temporary connections, in which the husband does 
not settle down with his wife, some term is wanted 
to cover both beena and mota arrangements. The 
choice cf such a word however had better be deferred 
till we have looked by way of contrast at that type of 
marriage which in homogeneous tribes 1s associated 
with the rule of male descent—that namely in which 
the woman leaves her own tribe and follows her 
husband to his people. 

Such a marriage might be constituted in two 
ways, (a) by capture, and (b) by arrangement with 
the woman’s kin. 

Instances of marriage by capture might be accu- 
mulated to an indefinite extent from history and 
tradition. At the time of Mohammed the practice 
was universal. The immunity of women in time of 
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war which prevails in Arabia now is a modern thing ; 
in old warfare the procuring of captives both male 
and female was a main object of every expedition, and 
the Diwan of the Hodhail poets shews us that there 
was a regular slave trade in Mecca, supplied by 
the wars that went on among the surrounding tribes. 
After the defeat of the Haw&zin—to cite but a single 
case—Mohammed, having agreed to restore the 
captives, was obliged to compensate many of his 
followers by promising them six camels from the 
next booty tor every woman they gave up. Very 
commonly these captives at once became the wives 
or mistresses of their captors—a practice which 
Mohammed expressly recognised, though he sought 
to modify some of its more offensive features (Ibn 
Hisham p. 759). Such a connection does not appear 
to have been properly speaking concubinage, for 
in the time of the prophet when a woman became 
pregnant by her captor it was no longer proper that 
she should be sold in the market or ransomed by 
her people for money (Wellhausen, Moh. in Med. 
179, Sharh al-mowattd [Cairo 1210] iu. 78). This 
implies that the offspring would be freeborn and 
legitimate, unlike the sons of negro slave women, who 
were born slaves, as we see in the cases of ‘Antara 
and ‘Irar. A distinction, it would seem, was made 
between the sons of a foreign woman and those 
of a horra or freeborn tribeswoman. According to 


Ibn ‘Abd Rabbih (‘Icd iii. 296) the hajin, that is 
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the son of an ‘ayamtya, or non-Arab woman, did not 
inherit in the Times of Ignorance; but there was no 
such disability as regarded the son of a captive, nay 
according to Arab tradition (‘Jed iii. 290) the best 
and stoutest sons are born of reluctant wives. And 
so Hatim the Taite says (‘Icd iu. 297), 


“They did not give us Taites their daughters in marriage; 
but we wooed them against their will with our swords. 
“And with us captivity brought no abasement to them: and 
they neither toiled in making bread nor boiled the pot. 
‘But we commingled them with our noblest women: and they 
bare us fair sons white of face [i.e. of pure descent]. 

‘‘ How often shalt thou see among us the son of a captive bride: 
who staunchly thrusts through heroes when he meets them 

in the fight.” 


There is then abundant evidence that the ancient 
Arabs practised marriage by capture. And we see 
that the type of marriage so constituted 1s altogether 
different from those unions of which the mota is a 
survival, and kinship through women the necessary 
accompaniment. In the one case the woman chooses 
and dismisses her husband at will, in the other she 
has lost the right to dispose of her person and so the 
right of divorce lies only with the husband ; in the 
one case the woman receives the husband in her own 
tent, among her own people, in the other she is 
brought home to his tent and people; in the one 
case the children are brought up under the protec- 
tion of the mother’s kin and are of her blood, in the 
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other they remain with the father’s kin and are of 
his blood. 

All later Arabic marriages under the system of 
male kinship, whether constituted by capture or by 
contract, belong to the same type: im all cases, as we 
shall presently see in detail, the wife who follows 
her husband and bears children who are of his blood 
has lost the right freely to dispose of her person ; 
her husband has authority over her and he alone 
has the right of divorce. Accordingly the husband 
in this kind of marriage is called, not in Arabia 
only, but also among the Hebrews and Aramaeans, 
the woman’s “lord” or “owner” (bal, ba‘al, bé&el— 
comp. Hosea u. 16), and wherever this name for 
husband is found we may be sure that marriage is 
of the second type, with male kinship, and the wife 
bound to her husband and following him to his 
home. It will be convenient to have a short name 
for the type of marriage in which these features are 
combined, and, as the name Baal is familiar to every 
one from the Old Testament, I propose to call ıt 
ba‘al marriage or marriage of dominion, and to call 
the wife a beúlah or subject wife (Isaiah Ix. 4). 
For the contrasted type of connection, including mot‘a 
and beena arrangements, we ought then to seek a 
name expressing the fact that the wife is not under 
her husband’s authority but meets him on equal 
terms. Now it appears from Diw. Hodh. no. xix. 
that a woman who was visited by a man from time to 
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time was called his sadica or “female friend.” Lappre- 
hend that this term may have been technical; for 
a oift given to a wife by her husband on marriage is 
called saddéc. In Islam saddc sinply means a dowry 
and is synonymous with mahr. But originally the 
two words were quite distinct: saddc 1s a gift to the 
wife, and mahr to the parents of the wife. The 
latter therefore belongs to marriage of dominion (as 
constituted by contract instead of capture), where 
the wife's people part with her and have to be 
compensated accordingly. And the presumption is 
that the saddc originally belonged to the other sort of 
marriage, i which the woman disposes freely of her 
own favours, and is not different from the gift toa 
mota wife. But however this may be, the type of 
marriage which involves no subjection may very 
appropriately be called sadica marriage, and the 
woman may be spoken of as a sadica wife, while the 
husband is a sadtc husband. 

At the time of Mohammed, when mot‘a unions 
were no longer looked upon as respectable, marriages 
in which the husband was the wife’s lord were 
constituted by contract as well as by capture. But 
the subjection of the wife was quite as complete in 
the one case as in the other; practically speaking 
the contract brought the woman into the same 
condition as a captive wife. Of course there was a 
difference between a wife and a slave; the husband’s 
lordship over his wife did not give him the right to 
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dispose of her in the slave market; but this limitation, 
as we have seen, applied, by the usage of the prophet’s 
time, in the case of a captive as well as in that of a 
woman obtained by agreement with her family. There 
is in the Kamil p. 270 sq. a very instructive passage 
as to the position of married women, which commences 
by quoting two hnes spoken by a woman of the Bant 
‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘a married among the Tayy1. 

‘“Never let sister praise brother of hers: never let daughter 

bewail a father’s death ; 


“Tor they have brought her where she is no longer a free woman, 
and they have banished her to the farthest ends of the earth.” 


On these lines the author remarks, “‘Aisha says 
‘Marriage is nothing but bondage, so a man should 
consider who receives his darling [karima] as his 
bondservant. Hence the phrases ‘we were in the 
possession of such a one, ‘such a one possessed a 
woman, ‘her guardian gave her into his possession’; 
the words for possession in all these cases being 
forms of the root malaka, “to possess as a mamlúk 
(mameluke) or slave.” “And so,’ Mobarrad con- 
tinues, “ the form of oath in which a man swears that, 
if he breaks his engagement, he will divorce his 
wite, belongs to the same region with those forms of 
asseveration in which one binds himself im case he 
proves false, to give up his goods or emancipate his 
slaves”—in point of fact the three are generally 
united in one form of oath (see De Sacy, Chrest. 
Ar.i.47 sq.). “And the prophet says, ‘I charge you 
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with your women, for they are with you as captives’” 
(‘awdént). According to the lexicons ‘awdnt ıs 
actually used in the sense of married women 
generally, but this perhaps comes simply from the 
saying of the prophet just quoted. Mobarrad in his 
discursive fashion adds some further illustrations, 
but enough has been quoted to shew how nearly the 
Arabs identified the position of the wife in the 
house of her husband with that of a captive slave. 
And now the question arises: how were a 
woman’s kinsfolk induced to give her up into this 
species of slavery? The answer cannot be doubtful : 
they did so—at least when the suitor was of an alien 
tribe—only in consideration of a price paid. ‘Thus 
in the ‘Lcd 111.272, when Sa‘sa‘a ibn Mo‘awiya comes 
to ‘Amir ibn Al-Zarib to sue for his daughter’s hand, 
the father says, “thou hast come to buy of me my liver 
[heart’s blood].” In all the old stories of this kind 
it is perfectly plain that the dowry or mahr is paid 
by the husband to the bride’s kin, and indeed the 
lexicographers, in explaining the old formula haniyan 
laka’l-nåfija, used to congratulate a father on the birth 
of a daughter, in the times before Islam, say that the 
daughter was welcomed as an addition to her father’s 
wealth, because when he gave her in marriage he would 
be able to add to his flocks the camels paid to him as 
her mahr (147 11.109). It 1s only under Islam that this 
custom 1s abolished and the mahr becomes identical 
with the sadde or present to the bride, which origin- 
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ally, as we have seen, must be held rather to belong 
to the sadica marriage than to marriage of dominion. 
In fact marriage by purchase is found throughout the 
Semitic races wherever the husband is the wife’s 
ba‘al or lord. The Arabic mahr is the same word 
with the Hebrew moéhar, which is also paid to the 
damsel’s father (Deut. xx. 29), and the Syriac mahrd, 
which Bar ‘Ali ed. Hoffm. no. 5504 defines as 
“ whatever the son-in-law gives to the parents of the 
bride.” The etymological sense 1s simply “ price.” 
It is obvious that no Arab kin would have con- 
sented to give up its daughters without compensa- 
tion, not so much because of the loss of the daughter’s 
service in her father’s house—for a fair woman, as 
we see from the verses of Hatim, was not allowed to 
spoil her beauty by hard work—as because if she 
remained in the tribe she might be the mother of 
gallant sons. The Arabs jealously watched over 
their women as their most valued trust, defended 
them with their lives and eagerly redeemed them 
when they were taken captive. When Mohammed 
asked the Hawazin whether they would rather get 
back their goods or their women and children 
captured in war, they unhesitatingly chose the 
latter. It was a point of honour too not to give 
away a woman in an unequal match; “if you cannot 
find an equal match,” says Cais ibn Zohar to the 
Namir (‘Icd ii. 273), “the best marriage for them is 
the grave.” The Arabs therefore were not disposed 
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to make their daughters too cheap, much less to 
give them up without substantial compensation for 
the loss. 

A. woman then might leave her kin by capture 
or by purchase, but ıt 1s not to be supposed that the 
two methods are of equal antiquity. 

That marriage by capture preceded marriage by 
contract seems probable a prior, for friendly re- 
lations between alien groups, which were never con- 
stituted except by a casdma or formal covenant, are 
surely a modification of an earlier state of universal 
hostility. And as the subjection of women to their 
husbands is regarded by the Arabs themselves as a 
virtual captivity, it is natural to think that this type 
of marriage first received its fixed character when 
all wives under the dominion of their husbands were 
in a state of real captivity. The very words used 
to express the relation—the derivatives of malaka— 
appear to imply that marriage originated in bon- 
dage; and in like manner the word nazi‘a, which in 
actual usage means simply a woman married into 
an alien stock, denotes etymologically “one torn from 
her kin.” ‘The masculine naz‘, according to the Taj, 
continued to mean the son of a captive woman. 
J. F. McLennan has taught us to look to the preser- 
vation of the form of capture for the proof that in 
all parts of the world marriage by capture preceded 
marriage by contract, and in this connection he drew 
attention to the fact, attested by Burckhardt, that 
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among the Bedouins of the Sinaitic peninsula, 
where marriage by contract is the rule, the form of 
capture, with a simulated resistance on the part of 
the bride, is still kept up. Whether the zeffa, or 
train, that in old Arabia escorted the bride to her 
bridegroom, assumed the semblance of a party re- 
turning from a successful raid and bearing the bride 
with them by force, 1 am unable to say ; and when 
we read of the girls of Medina surrounding the tent 
of Robayyi‘ on the night of her marriage, beating 
hand-drums and proclaiming the names of her 
fathers who had fallen at Badr (Bokhart vi. 131 sq.), 
we cannot tell whether the object was to praise the 
bride as the daughter of martyrs, or to keep up an 
old custom, dating from days when a bride usually 
had the death of near relations to lament. But a 
trace of the form of capture seems to occur when the 
bride declares that she would be disgraced if she 
allowed her husband to enjoy her favours in the 
encampment of her father and her brothers (Rasmus- 
sen, Addit. p. 43, Agh. ix. 150). The husband it 
appears must carry her off. 

Further indications of this sort are to be looked 
for, since it can hardly be thought that the form of 
marriage by capture described by Burckhardt has 
grown up, without any basis in ancient Arabian 
practice, in a country where the capture of women in 
war must have been extinct for centuries. 

The conclusion to which we are thus led is as 
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follows. Marriages of dominion were originally 
formed by capture and were still formed in this way 
down to the time of the prophet. Capture was 
afterwards supplemented by purchase, but the type 
of the marriage relation was not essentially changed 
by the introduction of this new method of procuring 
a beulah-wife ; in the days of Mohammed a woman 
who was under a husband was still one who had 
lost her personal freedom. ‘This fact is expressed in 
the one-sided law of divorce, and the evidence quoted 
from the Kâmil shews that it was quite recognised 
that a married woman was in a sense her husband’s 
property. 

But at this point of the argument a difficulty 
arises. Before the time of Mohammed it had be- 
come very common for men to contract marriages of 
dominion with their near kinswomen, with a ward or 
with a bint ‘amm, the daughter of a paternal uncle. 
The origin of this practice cannot be explained till 
a later stage of our argument; it is enough to 
observe at present that in Medina, which as the 
scene of the prophet’s legislation is the place about 
whose laws we are best informed, a man had a right 
to marry his ward if he pleased, and also, at least in 
certain cases, a right to the hand of his bint ‘amm. 
Now Professor Wilken maintains that with the rise 
of a custom of marrying near kinsmen, marriage by 
purchase would necessanly disappear; he believes 
therefore that before the time of the prophet the dowry 
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had ceased to be a price paid to the father or guardian 
and become a gift to the spouse, and, in the absence 
of direct evidence to this effect, he urges that women 
in the time of the prophet enjoyed a position of 
social independence quite inconsistent with a custom 
of marriage by purchase. These assertions amount 
to the thesis that the type of marriage by dominion, 
originally founded on capture, had already before 
the time of Mohammed undergone an entire trans- 
formation, at least among the more advanced Arabian 
communities. This view seems absolutely incon- 
sistent with the language of the prophet and ‘Aisha 
quoted in the Kâmil, but we must not reject it 
without examining the arguments on which the 
Leyden professor rests his case. 

First then let us look at the argument that the 
purchase of brides would necessarily disappear when 
marriages with kinswomen became frequent. Prof. 
Wilken is of opinion that before the time of 
Mohammed marriages with aliens had practically 
ceased. but his only evidence for this is a passage 
of Shahrastani which has been already discussed in 
a note to p. 6L and shewn to contain an exaggera- 
tion. In point of fact, -as the Arabs continued freely 
to practise marriage by capture, there 1s no reason 
why they should not have contmued to marry by 
purchase, Itis certain for example that the Coraish 
married the daughters of foreigners—Abt Sofyan 


had a Dausite wife (Ibn Hish. p. 275)—and allowed 
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foreigners to marry their daughters: under special 
contract (infra, p. 157). As regards the case of wards 
the right of the guardian to his ward’s hand flows 
directly from the doctrine of purchase. He may 
take the girl to himself, without price, because he 
has the right to sell her hand to another ; and so too 
the claim of a young man to his cousin’s hand was 
of a special and oppressive character, and gave rise to 
similar complaints with the right of the heir to in- 
herit the wives of the deceased. Wahidi relates that 
when a widow called Kobaisha came to complain to 
the prophet that she had been taken to wife against 
her will by her deceased husband’s heir, who would 
neither do a husband’s part by her nor let her go 
free, “the women of Medina came to the apostle of 
God, saying, We are 1n the very same case as Kobaisha, 
except that we have not been taken in marriage by 
our step-sons but by our cousins on the father’s side “).” 
Marriage with near kinswomen, then, over whom the 
man had certain rights apart from special contract, 
could not tend to break down the system of purchase, 
as applied to women over whom the suitor had no 
rights. 

I come now to the argument that the position of 
women in Arabia was too independent to allow them 
to be treated as chattels. As a matter of fact the 
married woman living under her husband, and with- 
out the power of divorce, was a sort of chattel and 
no better than a captive wife. Mohammed and 
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‘Aisha say this of wives generally, and it is clear that 
wards married to their guardians and damsels 
married to their cousins were no better off than 
others. On the contrary the prophet, in Stra iv., 
found it necessary to make special provision against 
tyranny to wards, and the women of Medina, who 
had married cousins, felt their case to be peculiarly 
hard. What Prof. Wilken has to adduce against this 
turns on an entire confusion between marriages of 
dominion, in which the woman follows the husband 
home, and marriages of the beena type. In the 
latter the woman was free to dispose of her own 
favours as she pleased, because her father did not 
part with her, and her children remained with her 
own tribe. This kind of freedom necessarily dis- 
appeared wherever marriages of dominion became 
prevalent, as soon as the standard of chastity proper 
to such unions was extended to unmarried women. 
The fact that in many parts of Arabia unmarried 
women continued to enjoy considerable liberty, after 
married women were strictly under the dominion of 
their husbands, is simply an illustration of the com- 
mon case of a different law of chastity for the 
married and the unmarried. Neglecting this dis- 
tinction, Prof. Wilken contends broadly that women 
in general had a right to choose their own husbands. 
He cites the case of Khadija, who offered her hand to 
Mohammed; but if the traditional story 1s worthy of 
credit Khadija had to obtain her father’s consent, 
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which she got by making him drunk. ~In Mohamme- 
dan law the guardian cannot dispose of his ward's 
hand without her consent, unless she is under age ; 
but the traditions on this head (Bokhârî vi. 129 sq., 
Sharh al-mowatta’ 11. 18 sq.) shew quite plainly that 
this was an innovation, and indeed the whole law of 
the necessity of the woman’s consent was long a 
matter of dispute among doctors. Hasan of Al-Basra 
maintained that the father could dispose of his daugh- 
ter’s hand, whether she were a virgin or not, either 
with or against her will. So extreme a right was 
perhaps seldom enforced in old Arabia; but the 
mere fact of the father consulting his daughter's 
inclinations (eg. Maidini i. 41; Agh. ix. 149 sq.) 
does not change the essence of the marriage contract 
as a purchase by the suitor from the _ bride’s 
father. 

The clearest light is thrown on the position of 
women and the nature of the marriage contract in 
Arabia at the time of the prophet by a point of 
ancient law already alluded to, of which we have 
fortunately full details. 

The Coran (iv. 23) forbids men to “inherit women 
against their will,” and ver. 26 forbids them to have 
their step-mothers ın marriage, “except what has 
passed”; we. marriages of this kind had been 
allowed before, and existing unions of the kind are 
not cancelled, but the thing is not to be done any 
more. Both passages, according to the commentators, 
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refer to the same practice, and their explanation is 
certainly authentic, for they support it by numerous 
historical examples. From the mass of traditional 
accounts of the matter, I select as full and clear one 
of those preserved in Tabari’s great commentary 
(MS. of the Viceregal library in Cairo)™. “In the 
Jahiliya, when a man’s father or brother or son died 
and left a widow, the dead man’s heir, if he came at 
once and threw his garment over her, had the right 
to marry her under the dowry (mahr) of [1.e. already 
paid by] her [deceased] lord (sdhib), or to give her 
in marriage and take her dowry. But if she antici- 
pated him and went off to her own people, then the 
disposal of her hand belonged to herself.” The sym- 
bolical act here spoken of is the same that we find 
in the book of Ruth (11. 9), where the young widow 
asks her husband’s kinsman Boaz “to spread his 
skirt over his handmaid,’ and so claim her as his 
wife"), 

The meaning of this usage is quite transparent ; 
marital rights are rights of property which can be 
inherited, and. which the heir can sell if he pleases. 
But the right of the heir lapses if the proper legal 
symbolism is not used to assert 1t, and in that case 
the woman can become free by placing herself under 
the protection of her own kin. This can only be 
understood as meaning that marital rights over the 
woman had in the first instance been purchased 
from the kin, and indeed in the tradition quoted, the 
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word mahr is twice quite unambiguously used in the 
sense of “ purchase-money".” | 

Prof. Wilken does not deny that, where the heir 
has a right to claim or dispose of the hand of a 
widow, marriage must be held to be an affair of 
purchase, but he maintains that the custom just 
described must have been confined to some few 
tribes, since there are, he says, many examples of 
women who were free to dispose of their own hands. 
I can only say that I have not been able to find 
these examples. There are instances of women 
offering their hand to the prophet, or asking him to 
find a husband for them, but these cases are repre- 
sented as justified only by the prophet’s supreme 
authority as universal walt (Bokh. vi. 129), and the 
unenlightened thought such women very immodest 
(ibid. p. 124, Sprenger, Leb. Moh. 11.84). Farther, Prof. 
Wilken appeals to the fact that later Arabic writers 
characterise the marriage of an heir with the widow 
of the deceased as “the hateful marriage,’ and say 
that “daizan” was an epithet of reproach applied to 
a man who had made such a marriage. But no one 
who knows the sources can attach the least weight 
to this; Arab authors are utterly unscrupulous in 
their attempts to minimise the ungodly practices of 
their ancestors, and the term “ hateful marriage” is 
simply borrowed from the words of the Coran™, In 
point of fact, though the details of the evidence in 
the hadith are derived from Medina, we know that 
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the custom referred to was very widespread in 
Arabia. In a list of cases of the son marrying his 
father’s wife, given by Ibn Cotaiba p. 55 sq., some 
are pre-historic, and may be due to the ingenuity 
of the genealogists, who found that an eponym was 
indifferently called Barra mother of Kinâna and 
Barra mother of the sons of Kinaéna. But some of 
the cases are certainly historical, and yet not Medinan. 
Thus Molaika, one of the wives of the Caliph ‘Ali, 
had been married to a Fazarite, and then to his son. 
Among the Meccans, Amina mother of Abi Mo‘ayyit 
was married first to Omayyaibn ‘Abd Shams, and then 
to his son Abti ‘Amr (comp. Agh.1.9 sq.), and Nofaal, 
grandfather of the Caliph ‘Omar, left a Fahmite widow 
who was married by his son‘Amr. The practice there- 
fore occurred in both the great branches of the Arab 
race, and not only in Medina, but in the more advanced 
society of Mecca‘. Strabo knew it to exist in Yemen 
(xvi. 4, 25), and there is httle question that at one 
time it was usual, not merely throughout Arabia, but 
in all parts of the Semitic world, where the husband 
was the wife’s ba‘al. By it must be explained, in the 
Old Testament, the conduct of Reuben with Bil- 
hah, and the anger of Ishbosheth at Abner (2 Sam. 
ili. 7) for an act that seemed to encroach on his 
birthright. Absalom served himself heir to David 
by appropriating his concubines (2 Sam. xvi. 22) 
without exciting any horror among the Israelites, 
and Adonijah when he asked the hand of Abishag 
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was in fact claiming a part of the elder brother's 
inheritance (1 Kings 1i. 22, compared with vv. 15, 
16). Such unions were still common in Jerusalem 
in the time of Ezekiel (xxi. 10), but they were 
offensive to the higher morality of the prophetic 
religion, and form the subject of the only law of 
forbidden degrees in the law-book of the prophetic 
party in the 7th cent. B.c., the original Deuteronomic 
code (Deut. xx. 30). Yet even after the exile the 
Hebrew, like the Arab genealogists, seem to have 
used the marriage of a son with his father’s wife as 
one device for throwing the relations of clans and 
townships into genealogical form; in 1 Chron. u. 24, 
Wellhausen with the aid of the LXX. restores the 
reading, “After the death of Hezron, Caleb came 
unto Kphrath the wife of Hezron his father” (De 
Gentibus &c. Gött. 1870, p. 14). And from the Syro- 
Roman law-book edited by Bruns and Sachau 
(Leipz. 1880), which appears to have been written 
in Syria in the fifth century of our era, and contains 
many hints of customs divergent from Roman use 
which still hngered in these lands, we can infer that 
in spite of Western law, divers irregular unions, 
including that with a father’s widow, were openly 
celebrated with a marriage feast and marriage gifts 
(L. § 109, 110). We cannot therefore possibly 
think of the custom of Medina as isolated and 
exceptional. 

Once more the fact that the heir could take the 
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widow without mahr, or dispose of her to another 
and take the mahr (paid by the latter), is conclusive 
as to the fact that down to the time of the prophet 
mahr meant purchase-price. Under Islam the dif- 
ference between mahr and sadadc—the price paid 
to the father and the gift given to the wife—disap- 
peared, and so the traditionalists continually confuse 
the two and produce the impression that before as 
well as after Islam, the dowry was either a direct 
gift to the wife, or was settled by the father of the 
bride upon his daughter. But the real state of the 
case appears clearly enough im spite of this confusion, 
not only in the marriage of widows by the heir with- 
out dowry, but in another usage prohibited by 
Mohammed—the so-called shaghar, in which two men 
who had marriageable wards gave each his own ward 
to the other without dowry. This usage is plainly 
inconsistent with the Mohammedan principle that the 
dowry is the wife’s property, and therefore was abol- 
ished by the prophet (Bokh. vi. 123, Sharh al-mo- 
watta 11.17). And the fact that even im this case the 
traditionalists use the word saddc, shews how carefully 
we must criticise all that they say on these matters. 

Still another evidence of the real nature of the 
contract of marriage in ancient Arabia may be drawn 
from the law of divorce. Divorce among the Arabs 
was of various kinds, and in one type of marriage, as 
we have seen, cither spouse could dissolve the union. 
But in ba‘al marriage also there was, in the Time 
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of Ignorance, as in Islam, a twofold method of divorce 
—khol or “divestiture” and taláđc or “dismissal.” 
In Mohammedan law, the difference between the 
two is, that in ordinary divorce or dismissal the 
wife claims her dowry, while khol‘ is a divorce 
granted by the husband, at his wife’s request, she 
undertaking either to give up her dowry, or to make 
some other payment, to induce him to set her free. 
In old times, on the other hand, khol was a friendly 
arrangement between the husband and his wife's 
father, by which the latter repaid the dowry and 
got back his daughter (Freytag, Ar. Prov. 1. 78). 
In the story related to explain the nature of this 
kind of separation, the spouses are said to have been 
cousins, from which it appears that even in such a 
case the daughter might be given in marriage by 
her father for a price. 

Under the khol the marriage contract was 
absolutely cancelled, because the material consid- 
eration paid by the husband in order to acquire 
marital rights was returned to him. But if a 
husband resolved to live no longer with his wife, and 
yet did not get back the mahr, it 1s plain that the 
woman would not be absolutely free under such a 
theory of the marriage contract as we have found to 
exist in Arabia. The husband had purchased the 
exclusive right to use the woman as a wife, and this 
right was of the nature of property, and did not 
revert to the woman or her kin simply because the 
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owner declined to use it. Evidence that this was so 
may be found in the law of triple divorce, which still 
survives in Mohammedan law, and is proved to have 
been current in the Jahiliya by a narrative and verses 
of the poet Al-A‘sh& (Shahrastani p. 441, Yactit iv. 
620). A divorce was extorted from Al-A‘sha by the 
kin of his wife, who had other views for her, and to 
make her dismissal complete, he was forced to repeat 
the formula three times. ‘Tull the third divorce, the 
husband was still ahaccw ‘l-ndst bihd, “had more 
right to her than any one else had,’—the same 
phrase that is used to characterise the power of the 
kin over an unmarried woman or of the heir over a 
widow. In Islam, a man who has divorced his wife 
by a single repetition of the formula can take her 
again within three months without asking her con- 
sent; but there is a case in the Hamdsa, p. 191, where 
a man divorced his wife, and sent her back to her 
people, but was extremely angry to find that, under 
the new law of Islam, other suitors presented 
themselves to her at the end of a year. On the 
other hand while Moslem law forbade remarriage to 
a woman who was divorced in pregnancy, until after 
her delivery, we find that in old Arabia a pregnant 
divorced woman might be taken by another under 
agreement with her former husband (Maidant 1. 160, 
Freytag i. 321, sqg.). One sees from all this, that 
marital rights were treated absolutely as the pro- 
perty of the husband, or failing him, of the husband’s 
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heirs. According to Shahrastini the husband's heirs 
took up their claims over his divorced wife, just as 
they would have done upon his death”. 

To complete this view of the dependent position 
of woman under the system of ba‘al marriages which 
prevailed in Central Arabia, along with male kinship, 
at the time of the prophet, we must glance at the 
disabilities laid on women by the law of property 
and inheritance. 

In a system of marriage with female kinship, 
there is no object to be served by excluding women 
from rights of property. ‘The woman remains with 
her brothers, and her children are their natural heirs. 
But on the other hand, where a woman leaves her 
own kin and goes abroad to bear children for an alien 
husband, there will always be a tendency to reduce 
her rights of property and inheritance as far as 
possible, because everything she gets is carried out 
of the tribe or out of the family. And so it was in 
ancient Arabia. The woman in Ammianus (swpr. p. 66) 
lives in her own tent and receives her husband in it. 
Mawiya, who receives Hatim in a similar marriage, has 
great wealth in herds, and the wife in Ammianus 
had also something to protect, for she gives her 
husband a lance to indicate the service he owes her. 
To this class of marriage too one may refer the form 
of divorce (Freyt., Ar. Pr. 1.498) in which the husband 
says to his wife “Begone, for I will no longer drive 
thy flocks to the pasture.” Among the Tayyi, to 
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whom Hatim belonged, women might own flocks 
down to the time of the prophet, as we know from 
the story of Zaid al-Khail (Agh. xv. 51, ©. de P. i1. 
639). Zaid, during the life of his father Mohalhil, 
appears caring for cattle that belong to his sister, the 
daughter of Mohalhil, so that we have here a woman 
owning property while she lives in her father’s ddr. 
Is this a relic of such a distribution of property as 
goes with female kinship ? 1t may be so, tor there are 
undoubted traces of a law of descent through women 
in princely houses of Arabia, where old customs of 
inheritance naturally linger longest, cases where a 
man’s heirs are his brother's and finally his sister’s 
son (Abulfeda, Mist. Antersl. pp. 118, 122). But it is 
fair to remember that the Tayyi were by this time 
partly Christianmised, and open to a good deal of 
foreign influence, so that they are not the best field 
for the observation of pure old Arabic law. 

On the other hand, it is certain that where, as 
at Medina, marriage by purchase and male kinship 
were the rule, the position of women as regarded 
property was unfavourable. At Medina, as we are 
told by the commentators on Stra iv., women could 
not inherit. So far as the widow of the deceased is 
concerned, this 1s almost self-evident; she could not 
inherit because she was herself—not indeed abso- 
lutely, but gud wife—part of her husband's estate, 
whose freedom and hand were at the disposal of the 
heir, if he chose to claim them, while if he did not 
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do so, she was thrown back on her own people. But 
further there is an explicit statement, confirmed by 
the words of the Stra (verse 126), that the men of 
Medina protested against the new rule, introduced by 
the prophet, which gave a share of inheritance to a 
sister or a daughter. We have seen above that this 
objection was based on the broad principle that none 
should inherit save warriors, and that this principle 
was apphed in the most absolute way is made plain 
by the story of Cais ibn Al-Khatim, who, when he went 
forth to avenge his father’s death, provided for his 
mother by handing over to one of his kinsmen a 
palm-garden near Medina, which was to be his if Cais 
fell in his enterprise, subject to the condition that he 
would “nourish this old woman from it all her life.” 
Where the mother of a man of substance could only 
be provided for in this roundabout way, the incapacity 
of women not only to inherit, but to hold property— 
at least lands—must have been absolute (Aghdné ii. 
160). 

Wilken, in accordance with his view that marriage 
was not a contract by purchase, questions the accu- 
racy of the statement that at Medina daughters 
received no share of their father’s estate, appealing 
to Wellhausen’s abridgment of the Alaghdzt (Moh. in 
Med. p. 147), where a widow complains to the pro- 
phet that, her husband having been slain at Ohod, 
his brother had seized the property and left his 
daughters penniless, “and girls cannot get married 
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unless they have money.” But the last clause is not 
found in other versions of this very familiar tradi- 
tion, and it is only necessary to read the paragraph 
through and note the miraculous incidents 1t contains 
to see that it gives a late and dressed-up form of 
the story. 

It would not however be reasonable to suppose 
that women could not possess private property of any 
kind, when even slaves were often allowed to keep 
their earnings, only paying a tribute (chard) to 
their masters (Bokhari iv. 219). The case of Cais 1s 
explicit only as to real estate, while the theory that 
women ought not to share in what they cannot 
defend would cover also flocks and herds, which are 
constantly exposed to raids, but certainly not personal 
ornaments, which a woman was in no risk of losing so 
long as she was safe herself (comp. Ibn Hishém p. 
581, where Hind presents her ornaments to the slayer 
of Hamza). And as eastern women generally wear 
their money strung as a necklace, it is tolerably certain 
that a woman might have money also. No legal 
principle can be pushed to its utmost limits, and 1t 1s 
therefore somewhat surprising that Prof. Wilken 
argues against the exclusion of women from inheri- 
tance, because certain women were able to make 
considerable presents to the prophet. In truth, 
though a woman could not inherit, there was no 
reason why she should not receive gifts from her 
father or husband—though one may guess from the 
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arrangement made by Cais on behalf of his mother 
that her hold of these would not have been secure if 
she lost her natural protector. It 1s even possible, 
and we shall see presently how such a custom might 
be introduced, that before Islam a custom had 
established itself by which the husband ordinarily 
made a gift—under the name of saddéc—to his wife 
upon marriage, or by which part of the mahr was 
customarily set aside for her use, and that thus the 
new law of Islam which made the dower a settlement 
on the wife was more easily established. There are 
old traditions of such a practice (Jed 111. 272, Agh. 
xvi. 160), though the persistency with which the 
prophet insists on a present from the husband—be it 
only an iron ring or half his cloak, 1f the suitor has 
nothing else to give—seems to shew that there was 
no absolute rule on the matter before his time 
(Stra iv. 3 and various passages in which “their 
hire” [ojúr] is spoken of, though most of these seem 
rather to be really a permission of mot‘a marriage; 
traditions in Bokh. vi. 132 etc). What does appear to 
be possible is that the alleviations which the prophet 
introduced in the hard condition of married women 
were partly based on the more advanced laws of his 
own city of Mecca. In Mecca the mfluence of 
higher civilisations may have been felt, for the 
townsmen had large commercial dealings with Pales- 
tine and Persia, and some of them had lived in 
Roman cities like Gaza. And here accordingly we 
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find that Khadija, though—if the traditions can be 
believed—she could not marry the prophet without 
her father’s consent, led a perfectly dependent life 
as a rich widow engaged in a lucrative caravan 
trade. Khadija’s estate included real property, 
for she presented to her daughter Zainab a house, 
which had a very interesting history and was 
ultimately purchased and rebuilt by Ja‘far the 
Barmecide. From this it must be concluded that 
women at Mecca could hold property before Islam, and 
the sacrosanct character of the great holy city, which 
protected it from invasion, would certainly destroy 
the force of the argument used at Medina that no 
one ought to inherit who could not defend property. 
But we do not know how Khadija came by her 
property; she may have received it through her 
former husbands by a donatio inter vivos or even by 
will—wills of some sort being already in use. We 
can only say that her case compared with that of Cais’s 
mother seems to shew that women were in a somewhat 
better position at Mecca than at Medina”. But at 
Mecca, quite as much as at Medina, the husband 
became absolute possessor of the right to use a 
woman as a wife, and there is evidence to shew that 
this right could be inherited and was not forfeited 
by simple divorce. Certainly Mecca made no excep- 
tion to the rule that Arabian ba‘al marriage was 
regarded as constituted by capture or by purchase, 
that the marital rights of the husband were a domi- 
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nion over his wife, and that the disposal of her hand 
did not belong to the woman herself but to her 
guardian. For ali this is true even under Islam; the 
theory of Moslem law is still that marriage is pur- 
chase, and the party from whom the husband buys is 
the father, though by a humane ilogicality the price 
becomes the property of the woman, and the husband’s 
rights are not transferable. And so, though Islam 
softened some of the harshest features of the old law, 
it yet has set a permanent seal of subjection on the 
female sex by stereotyping a system of marriage which 
at bottom 1s nothing else than the old marriage of 
dominion. 

It is very remarkable that in spite of Mo- 
hammed’s humane ordinances the place of woman 
in the family and in society has steadily declined 
under his law. In ancient Arabia we find, side by side 
with such instances of oppression as are recorded at 
Medina, many proofs that women moved more freely 
and asserted themselves more strongly than in the 
modern East. ‘The reason of this lay partly no doubt 
in the conditions of nomad life, which make the 
strict seclusion of women impossible, and so allow a 
more independent development to the female charac- 
ter. But what chiefly operated to check marital 
tyranny and to preserve a certain sense of personal 
dignity under the humiliating conditions of marriage 
by purchase was the great weight attached to the 
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In Arabia a woman did not change her kin on 
marriage ; she was not as at Rome adopted into her 
husband’s stock, and she still continued to have a 
claim on the help and protection of her own people. 
The contract of marriage had conveyed to the 
husband a certain property which was absolutely his to 
enjoy, or to transfer by contract, and which could even 
be inherited by his heir; but strictly speaking the pro- 
perty was not in the woman herself but in the right to 
live with her and get children by her. The possession 
of such a right necessarily gave the husband a very full 
control over his spouse, but that control was limited 
by the fact that the woman’s kin still recognised 
kindred obligations towards their sister, and were 
pretty sure to interfere if the husband was imordi- 
nately tyrannical. ‘The strength of the feelings of 
kinship bettered the wife’s position, whether she were 
married in her own kin or to an alien, unless she were 
carried far out of the reach of her natural protectors: 
ın Ágh. ix. 150, when the father comes to his daugh- 
ter and says, “This is Harith ibn ‘Auf a chieftain 
of the Arabs who has come to ask thy hand, and I 
am willing to give thee him to wife, what sayest 
thou?” the reply 1s, “No! I am not fair of face and 
I have infirmities of temper, and L am not hs 
bint ‘amm (tribeswoman) so that he should respect my 
consanguinity with him, nor does he dweil in thy 
country so that he should have regard for thee; I fear 
then that he may not care for me and may divorce 
me, and so I shall be in an evil case.” 
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This may be illustrated by the story. of Hind bint 
‘Otba when her first husband sent her back to her 
father on suspicion of unchastity. “Be frank with me, 
my daughter,” says ‘Otba; “if the man is speaking 
truth I will send some one to kill him and wipe out 
your shame, but if the charge is false we will make 
him refer the matter to a diviner” (Icd 11. 273 sq.). 
In the state of society which these words indicate, a 
woman’s kin were her natural protectors after as well 
as before marriage; when Abti Salima left Mecca to 
emigrate to Medina his wife’s clan kept her with 
them, though the husband’s clan would not allow them 
to keep her little child (Sprenger, Leb. Moh. 11. 555). 
And on the other hand in Wacidi, p. 178, we find 
that the Jews venture to insult an Arab woman 
married to a citizen of Medina because she is a 
nazv‘a, r.e. of a strange kin, who has no one to protect 
her. Conversely ıt was quite understood that a 
woman would continue to take a special interest 
in her kinsfolk; in the ‘ed 11. 272 there is a 
narrative, instructive 1n more than one way, where to 
a suitor proposing for a girl’s hand the father says, 
“Yes, if I may give names to all her sons and give all 
her daughters in marriage.” “ Nay,” says the suitor, 
“our sons we will name after our fathers and uncles, 
and our daughters we will give in marriage to chief- 
tains of their own rank, but I will settle on your 
daughter estates in Kinda and promise to refuse her no 
request that she makes on behalf of her people.” In 
this case we see quite clearly a sort of compromise 
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between the system of marriage in which the 
children belonged to the mothers kin, and the 
system where the husband buys the right to have 
children born to himself of his wife. And as the 
husband looks on the last point as indispensable, he 
is willing in compensation to grant his wife a position 
of independence and honour such as naturally belongs 
rather to that type of marriage in which the husband 
follows the wife. 

But indeed, to put the matter generally, when we 
observe that whatever independence and dignity the 
Arab wife enjoyed turns on the fact that she can count 
on her own kin, we must conclude sadica marriage 
to have been originally vastly more common than 
it was at the time of Mohammed. If for many 
generations the prevalent feeling had been that girls 
were brought up only to be sold to husbands, the 
feeling of strong kinship obhgation would have 
gradually ceased to be felt towards the women who left 
their home, and men could not but have felt that they 
had less obligation to stand by their sisters than by 
their brothers. But, in reality, the feeling was quite 
the other way; it is an old Arab sentiment, and not 
a Moslem one, that the women of the group ave its 
most sacred trust, that an insult to them is the most 
unpardonable of insults. This feeling must have 
grown up under a system of female kinship; it was 
perfectly natural under such a marriage-system as 
Ammianus describes. Under such a system every- 
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one in the tribe was interested to protect the women, 
who were not only their sisters but the mothers of 
the children of the tribe, and 1t was under this system, 
and not under that of ba‘al marriage, that women 
could rise to such consideration as to be chosen 
queens like Mawiya of Ghassfn (C. de P. 11. 218), or 
judges, as several women are said to have been", 
The legendary character of most of these female 
judges shews that the Arabs themselves recognised 
that the position of woman had fallen ; it could not 
but fall with the spread of ba‘al marriages of the type 
we have described, and it continued still to fall under 
Islam, because the effect of Mohammed’s legislation 
in favour of women was more than outweighed by the 
establishment of marriages of dominion as the one 
legitimate type, and by the gradual loosening of the 
principle that married women could count on their own 
kin to stand by them against their husbands. The 
last, no doubt, was the most powerful cause, and it 
was necessarily brought into play by the break-up of 
the tribal system, inseparable from the ordinances of 
Islam and the extension of the empire. But, apart 
from all external causes, there was an internal 
inconsistency between marriages of dominion and 
the freedom and independence of women. This 
comes out strongly in the case of marriages of the 
ba‘al type between persons of the same hayy. No 
doubt in this case the woman might be more patient 
than an alien (Icd iiu. 290), and the man more 
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forbearing in consideration of the tie of blood. But 
the cold prudence of the Semitic mind saw something 
unsatisfactory in such unions; “Do not marry in 
your own hayy,” says ‘Amr ibn Kolthtim to his sons 
(A gh, 1x. 185), “for that leads to ugly family quarrels” 
—partly perhaps about money, since a dowry was 
often not paid up at once, but mainly because there 
was a real inconsistency in the position of a woman 
who was at once her husband's free kinswoman and 
his purchased wife. It was better to have a wife 
who had no claims of kin and no brethren near her 
to take her part. 

Thus, ba‘al marriage once introduced, it tended 
steadily to lower the position of woman. And it 
tended also, quite apart from Islam, gradually to 
supersede marriages of the older type. 

So long as wives under dominion were exclusively 
captives, so long as they were at least always aliens, 
the two types of marriage might go on side by side, 
and even in the same tribe; Hatim for example 
contracts a beena marriage with Mawiya and yet 
boasts of the practice of marriage by capture as 
prevalent in his tribe. But the position of women 
under the two types of marriage was so diametrically 
opposite that they could not both continue permanent- 
ly to go on together; and when it came about, in a 
way which we shall by and by be able to explain, 
that women were given as be‘%ilah-wives within their 
own hayy, the other type of marriage was doomed. 
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If the tradition about Salma is historical (p. 69) 
beena marriage, with kinship through the mother, 
was still possible in Medina in the time of the 
prophet’s great-grandfather; but at the epoch of 
the Flight, ba‘al marriage with male kinship was the 
universal rule, and the old type survived only in mot‘a 
unions and other practices of a like kind, which were 
now viewed as irregular, at least in the more advanced 
urban communities. One can easily see how this 
came about. In the first place men wanted sons 
who should be theirs, and not belong to their wife’s 
kin. And then also the idea of conjugal fidelity 
that is formed under a system in which marital 
rights are matter of purchase naturally produces in 
course of time a doctrine of chastity inconsistent 
with the freedom of women to take and dismiss 
their partners at wul, and a young woman who 
entertained a sadic husband would practically be 
regarded as a harlot. So we find that ‘Aisha thinks 
it a shameful thing for a woman to offer herself to 
the prophet, and Hind the wife of Abt Sofyan says 
to Mohammed, when he recites to her the precept 
against fornication, “a freewoman, horra, does not 
commit fornication.” In this state of feeling, a woman 
who entertained a mot‘a husband would sink im social 


estimation and not be regarded as a proper wife at all. 


CHAPTER IV. 
PATERNITY. 


WE have had occasion, in the course of last chap- 
ter, to observe that in ancient Arabia a contract of 
marriage conveyed to the husband certain rights 
over the wife which were so far of the nature of 
property that they could be transferred by him to 
another and passed with the rest of a man’s property 
to his heirs. At the same time the woman was not 
a slave—thouch her condition often resembled slavery 
in its practical effects; and on enquiring wherein 
the wife differed from a bondwoman we found the 
answer to be that the slave has no free kinsmen to 
take her part, while the freeborn Arab wife does not 
cease to have claims on the protection and aid of her 
kin. In the desert no one is really free who is with- 
out helpers—a man cannot live alone, and so even 
the emancipated slave necessarily remains the chent 
of his master. The Arab wife has helpers in the 
men of her tribe, and therefore she does not lose the 
sense of personal dignity as a freewoman in spite of 
the extraordinary powers which the husband has over 
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her as a wife. Of course this advantage practically 
disappears if the husband carries his wife into a 
remote region; there indeed, as the unhappy wite 
in the Adm complains, “she is no longer a free 
woman.” ‘This no doubt is the reason why, as we 
have seen (supra, p. 64), contracts were sometimes 
made which prevented husbands from carrying their 
wives away to strange places; sometimes indeed this 
condition appears to have been tacitly taken for 
granted, for when Abti Salima migrates to Medina 
he is unable to prevent his wife’s kin from detaining 
her. But they have no power to detain her little 
child; he, as the husband’s kin maintain and make 
good, belongs to their people and not to hers. 

This last point gives us an insight into the real 
nature of the right conveyed to the husband by his 
contract with the wife's kin; what he purchases is 
the right to have children by her and to have these 
children belong to his own kin. 

That this is so comes out very clearly in the case 
already quoted from the “cd ii. 272, where the 
haggling between a father and a suitor as to the 
terms of the contract is set before us. The father 
would like to retain the children of his daughter, for 
he proposes that he should give names to the sons 
and give the daughters in marriage. But this is the 
very thing to which the suitor cannot consent; he 1s 
ready to grant anything but that; his wife shall 
have estates and influence, but he must have her 
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children to himself, give his own daughters in 
marriage as he sees fit and name his sons after his 
fathers and uncles. The naming is a more signi- 
ficant point than we might imagine: in Agh. iv. 129 
Sa‘sa‘a, a man rejected by his kindred, betakes him- 
self to Sa‘d ibn Al-Zarib, who gives him his niece in 
marriage; and here, where the father (or rather, as 
the story goes, the putative father) has no kin, the 
child is named ‘Amir after his maternal grandfather, 
‘Amir ibn Al-Zarib”. Wherever the child is named 
after the mother’s father it belongs to the mother’s 
kin, and the father is a sadîc husband or a jár. Just 
so in the story of Joseph, who entered Egypt as a 
captive cut off from his family, his children Ephraim 
and Manasseh are naturally regarded as Egyptians, 
and their right to be reckoned as Israelites seems to 
be based on a formal adoption by Jacob—“thy two 
sons which were born to thee in the land of Egypt 
before I came to thee into Egypt are mine, as Reuben 
and as Simeon, so Ephraim and Manasseh shall be 
mine” (Gen. xlviii. 5). 

I now proceed to shew that the Arab idea of 
paternity is strictly correlated to the conception just 
developed of the nature of the contract in marriage 
by purchase. A man is father of all the children of 
the woman by whom he has purchased the right to 
have offspring that shall be reckoned to his own kin. 
This, as is well known, is the fundamental doctrine of 
Mohammedan law—al-walad li ’l-frdsh—the son is 
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reckoned to the bed on which he is born. But in old 
Arab law this doctrine is developed with a logical 
thoroughness at which our views of propriety stand 
aghast. 

Among the Arab customs of the times of heathen- 
ism recorded by Bokhari (vi. 127), in a passage, the 
importance of which has been signalised by Gold- 
ziher and after him by Wilken, we find a usage known 
as nikâh al-istibdá. When a man desired a goodly 
seed he might call upon his wife to cohabit with 
another man till she became pregnant by him. The 
child, as in the similar case in Hindu law, was the 
husband’s son”, 

In Mohammedan law the principle that the 
child belongs to the bed is limited by the rule that a 
woman who is pregnant when her husband dies or 
divorces her cannot re-marry till after her delivery. 
But in old Arabia there was no such restriction, and 
“the well-known Arabic ‘ada,’ as it is called in Td) 
v. 461, “that the son is reckoned to the stock of his 
mother’s husband,” held good for the re-marriage of a 
pregnant woman. So fully was this recognised that 
one of the staple artifices of the genealogists for 
reconciling discrepant opinions as to the origin 
of tribes is to say that the mother of the tribe 
conceived by one husband and was delivered on the 
bed of another. Cod&‘a for example was said by 
those who reckoned him to Himyar to have been 
begotten by Malik the Himyarite, but to have been 
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born after his mother married Maʻadd, and so to have 
passed as son of Ma‘add in ancient times. There are 
many cases of this kind, from among which I select one 
which throws light on the relations of the important 
tribe of ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘a, a branch of the great 
confederation called Hawazin, which corresponded to 
the modern ‘Otaiba. The Hawazin are reckoned to 
the Caisites, and, as usual, the fact that they were 
properly a nation made up of various stocks is 
disguised by a genealogy in which Hawa&zin is one of 
the posterity of Cais-‘Ailan through his wife (or son) 
Khasafa. ‘Amir again is son of Sa‘sa‘a son of 
Mo‘awiya a grandson of Hawazin. But as a matter 
of fact our earliest authentic information as to the 
relations of the Bant ‘Amir is to the effect that they 
were originally a fraction of the Sa‘d, one of the 
great branches of ‘Tamim, who had left their kin and 
joined the Caisites (Kamil 659); and hence at the 
battle of Shi‘b Jabala the Sa‘d refused to take part 
with the rest of Tamim against the Bani ‘Amir 
(Agh. x. 36), alleging that they were children of Sa‘d. 
The Kémil cites a line in which ‘Amir is called son 
of Sa'd (658, 16). The genealogists, using the 
principle already explained, get over this by saying 
that Sa‘sa‘a was begotten by Mo‘Awiya but born after 
his mother’s marriage with Sa‘d; and in Agh. iv. 129 
we are farther told that on Sa‘d’s death, when his sons 
divided his inheritance, they excluded Sa‘sa‘a, say- 
ing, “Thou art the son of Mo@wiya.” This of course 
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is a lie with circumstance, for the history shews us 
that the Sa‘d acknowledged the Banfi ‘Amir ibn Sa‘sa‘a 
long after they had separated. And in fact the 
genealogist himself carries through his fiction in a 
half-hearted manner: Sa‘sa‘a, he tells us, now betook 
himself to the sons of Mo‘wiya, who “acknowledged 
that he was of their stock but excluded him from 
inheritance.” Next he goes to a quite different 
branch of Cais, the ‘Adwan, and as we saw above 
marries a wife who gives his son the name of ‘Amir 
after her own father. This is only another way of 
making the Bant ‘Amir Caisites, for the child who 
took his maternal grandfather's name was of his 
stock. And to make it doubly sure that Sa‘d and 
‘Amir have no stock connection we are told that 
Sa‘sa‘a was not even the physical father of the son 
born on his bed, since the mother was pregnant by 
a former marriage when she was given to Sa‘sa‘a. 
One sees from this what a tissue of fiction might be 
woven to disguise a single historical fact. But the 
fiction would have been impossible unless it had been 
well known that it was a new thing to attach weight 
to physical paternity and that in old time the 
mother’s husband was the father. 

But further it appears that young children whom 
a woman carried with her to the house of a husband 
and whom he brought up were often incorporated with 
his stock. This at least was usual where these children 
were not the offspring of a previous ba‘al marriage 
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and therefore belonged to their mother. Thus the 
tribe of ‘Anbar, though usually reckoned as son of 
‘Amr ibn Tamim by Omm Kharya, 1s said by others 
to be really a branch of Bahra adopted into Tamim. 
The story is that when ‘Amr married Omm Khârija 
she was living as her own mistress with her sons 
about her, and that when he took her home the 
young ‘Anbar, whose real father was Bahra, followed 
her and so became Tamimite (Admil 264 sq.). 
There is another good example in Tebrizi on Ham. 
p. 190 where Morra ibn ‘Auf of the Dhobyan courts a 
woman of Bali, named Harcafa. Sheis her own mis- 
tress and already has a Balawite son who follows her 
to her new home. In process of time the lad has a 
quarrel with a man of Bali and cuts off his nose, and 
the tribesmen pursue him and claim to have him 
given up to them as having shed the blood of his 
own kin. Morra however rescues the boy by 
swearing that he is no longer of Balî:—no doubt, 
having acknowledged the offender as his son, he 
would have to pay a fine for his offence, but he was 
not bound to give him up as an impious doer™. 
Both these stories seem to be genealogical fictions 
to explain how certain groups had come into tribes 
to which they did not originally belong, and in both 
the kindred of the wife's second husband are the 
later political associates of the group, whereas in 
cases where the son is represented as born after the 
second marriage the group to which he originally 
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belongs is that of the second husband. Properly 
speaking therefore the marriage contract does not 
by old Arabic law give an absolute right to any 
children that are not born on the husband’s bed, 
and of course, if the first marriage as well as the 
second was of contract, conveying the children to the 
father and his kin, the wife would have no right to 
take even young children with her when she re- 
married. But in this case she had also no right to 
marry except with the consent of the first husband or 
his heirs (unless of course in a case of triple divorce, 
or if she had succeeded in escaping to her own people 
before the heir cast his garment on her and claimed 
her). In general, therefore, when she got leave from 
her first husband’s people to marry into another kin, 
it would be matter of contract whether she should 
take her children with her; but an infant could not 
conveniently be separated from its mother, and would 
therefore be usually brought up “in the lap” of the 
second husband. So Samora ibn Jondob of Fazara 
was brought up by his mother’s second husband at 
Medina (Nawawi p. 503). When the child grew up 
he might either return to his father’s kin or be 
incorporated in his step-father’s stock, according to 
arrangement. The examples I have found seem to 
shew that the arrangement varied, but that very often 
he became a member of his step-father’s tribe: thus 
‘Auf ibn Loayy became a Fazarıte (Tabari i. 1101) 
though by his father he was of Coraish. Instances 
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like this are pretty common, and though often un- 
historical are doubtless framed to accord with old 
custom. There is in fact a proverb in Maidani 1. 48 
(Freyt. 1. 89), “If thou dost not beget sons, sons are 
begotten for thee,” which is said to be applied to a 
man who marries a widow with children. 

The husband of a betlah-wife, as he had the 
right to send her to live for a time with another man 
and reserve the child or children to himself, might 
also 1f he chose transfer his wife to another, giving 
him the right to the children. This in fact was 
what happened under divorce not triple. In such a 
case the whole affair was arranged between the two 
men, though probably the woman's consent would 
often be obtained to prevent trouble with her kin. 
A. case of such a contract has already been cited 
from Maidan? (supra, p. 93) but without the details, 
which are more appropriate here. ‘jl son of Lojaim, 
marrying a pregnant woman by arrangement with 
her former husband, promises that he will bring 
up the child and ultimately restore it to its real 
father. ‘IJl fulfils his contract, but his kın, among 
whom the lad had grown up, are most indignant ; 
“has the boy,” they say to ‘Ijl, “any other father 
than thyself?” and they proceed to recover him by 
force. The true father gets little help from his own 
people, and after being soundly beaten gives in, 
exclaiming, “ He who has drunk thy morning draught 
is thy undoubted son.” 

8—2 
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We see then that though the marriage of a 
divorced woman took place under contract with her 
former husband, custom and feeling would not 
sanction so atrocious a proposal as that physical 
paternity should override the claims of the stock in 
which a child had been actually born and brought 
up. And it is most important to observe that the 
right to the boy belongs not so much to the husband 
of the woman as to his kindred as a whole; ‘Ijl’s 
abnormal contract is repudiated by his brethren and 
they carry their point. The significance of this fact 
will appear presently. 

First, however, let us observe that the facts 
already cited, and many others of the same kind 
which it may sufhce to mention very summarily, 
make it quite certain that in Arabia paternity did 
not originally mean what it does with us. With us 
the very foundation of the notion of fatherhood is 
procreation, and the presumption of law that the 
husband 1s father of all his wife’s children rests on a 
well-established custom of conjugal fidelity, and on 
the certainty that the husband will object to have 
spurious children palmed off on him. But in old 
Arabia the husband was so indifferent to his wife’s 
fidelity, that he might send her to cohabit with 
another man to get himself a goodly seed; or might 
lend her to a guest, as the ‘Asir did up to the time 
of the Wahhabites (Burckhardt, 7ravels in Arabia, 
Svo, ed. ii. 378), and as the people of Dhahaban 
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must once have done according to Ibn Al-Moghawir’s 
account (ca. A.H. 630); or going on a journey might 
find a friend to supply his place, as the Yam did in 
the time of Burckhardt (op. cit. u. 386); or might 
enter into a partnership of conjugal nights with 
another man, in return for his service as a shepherd, 
as we read in the fotuwh al-Sham p. 238 sq. (Cale. ed.). 
It is incredible that a state of society like this, in 
which, nevertheless, the mother’s husband (ba‘l) was 
father of all her children, can have been preceded by 
a state in which fatherhood really imphed procreation. 

In point of fact ab (abu), the Semitic word for 
father, is not only used in a wide range of senses, but 
in all the dialects 1s used in senses quite incon- 
sistent with the idea that procreator is the radical 
meaning of the word, from which the metaphorical 
senses are derived by analogy. In such phrases, 
still current in Arabic, as “father of mustachios,” 
“father of blue spectacles,” “father of dots” (abd 
nocat, t.e. a Maria Theresa dollar with the authentic 
number of stars on the diadem), “father of cannon” 
(a Spanish pillar dollar), or in the Ethiopic “ father 
(t.e. owner) of an ox,” the northern Semites would 
say not ab but ba‘al, the word for “lord” or “owner” 
which also means “husband with marital dominion.” 
This alternation in the same phrases between the 
word for father and the word for husband is not an 
accident, for both in North and South Semitic, the 
husband can be called the “father” of his wife. The 
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Arabic philologists recorded with amazement a usage 
so foreign to later thought (Lane, s.v.), plainly not 
taking the phrase in the sentimental sense in which 
the ‘fed 11. 272 says that a good husband is a father 
in room of the natural father. The expression is not 
a mere rhetorical phrase, but rests on old Semitic 
usage, for in Jer. 11. 4, in a passage which speaks of 
Israel as Jehovah’s spouse, “my father” is synony- 
mous with “the companion of my youth,” that 1s “my 
husband” (Prov. 1.17). To find the ideas “possessor,” 
“husband,” “father” united in one word would not be 
surprising if the ancient Semites had had patria 
potestas, but of patria potestas there is not a trace 
in anything we know of their institutions, as Messrs J. 
F. and D. McLennan have well shewn after Locke. So 
far as the Arabs are concerned it 1s plain that the wife 
never came into the patria potestas of her husband, 
since she was not even taken into his stock. The 
various senses of ab cannot then have come from 
that of “progenitor”; butthey might very well come 
from that of “nurturer,’ which is common enough in 
the actual usage of the Semitic languages, and would 
give in the most natural way such a doctrine of 
fatherhood as we have found in Arabia. Of course 
the Semites were not without a word for procreation, 
and the various dialects are able to designate the 
father as procreator by using a participial form of 
the root WLD; but languages which have to use a 
participle to designate a physical father must beyond 
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all question have been developed in a condition of 
life in which physical fatherhood was not the basis 
of any important social relation. 

In ancient Arabia, therefore, fatherhood does not 
necessarily imply procreation, and the family of which 
the father is the head is held together, not by the 
principle of physical paternity, but by the rule that 
the husband is father of all the children born on his 
bed. Smee now it was never necessary that the 
family should be all of the father’s blood, the 
genealogists cannot possibly be right in holding that 
the tribe, of which unity of blood is the recognised 
formula, is merely an extension of the patriarchal 
family. A tribe developed out of such a family as 
we have been examining could never have come to 
believe that it was all of one blood—much less to 
hold unity of blood to be so essential that it was 
necessary, when a member was taken in from an 
alien group, to feign that he was of the tribal blood 
and even devise a ceremony which gave this fiction 
the air of reality. The doctrine of the one tribal 
blood must have sprung up in groups that were not 
patriarchal families. We have seen that there were 
such groups in Arabia, groups of mother-kinship, 
where the daughters of the tribe remaimed with 
their brothers and bore children which were reckoned 
to the mother’s tribe ; in such groups the doctrine of 
the unity of tribal blood corresponded with actual 
fact, while in groups of male kinship it never did so 
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until, at quite a late date, and in many parts of 
Arabia only through the influence of Islam, practices 
like the nkah al-wtibda‘ were given up. And hence 
it suggests itself as a reasonable hypothesis that the 
doctrine of unity of blood as the principle that 
binds men into a permanent social unity was formed 
under a system of mother-kinship, and subsequently 
modified to correspond with a new rule of male kin- 
ship. We shall see that this hypothesis can be 
verified, but for the present we must still confine our 
attention to groups with male kinship. 

What we have hitherto learned, not as hypothesis 
but as matter of fact, 1s that among the Arabs the 
idea of stocks of male descent was firmly established 
before fathers thought it at all necessary to beget 
their own children. And from this we can infer, 
that before fatherhood came to mean what it does 
with us, before anyone cared who was the individual 
who had begotten a child, the relations of the sexes 
were regulated in such a way that it could ordinarily 
be taken for granted that the child of a purchased 
or captured wife, born and brought up in a kindred 
group, was of their blood, even though his mother 
was an alien. This was so much the case that 
ultimately, if a child was born in the tribe of a 
woman brought in by contract of marriage, it was 
reckoned to the tribal stock as a matter of course, 
without enquiry as to its actual procreator. This 
was not done because it was a legitimate presumption 
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that the mother’s husband was the procreator—such 
a presumption would not have been legitimate in a 
state of society in which the husband could lend his 
wife if he pleased and keep the children. The rule 
must have arisen at a time when though the individual 
father was uncertain it could be fairly presumed that 
he was of a certain stock. In short, the doctrine that 
the child is of the blood of his mother’s husband does 
not in Arabia stand on an independent basis, but is 
simply a corollary from an earlier rule that the child 
of a wife who has been brought into any stock for 
the purpose of bearing children is of their blood. 
This being so we have two things to explain. 

We have (1) to consider the nature of unions 
between the two sexes in a state of society in which 
alen women are brought into a kinship tribe to bear 
children, which are to be reckoned to the tribal kin, 
but which are not yet assigned to a particular father. 
And (2) we have to shew that out of this state of 
society such an idea of fatherhood as was actually 
current in Arabia could and would naturally arise. 
If we can furnish a satisfactory elucidation of these 
two points we may fairly claim to have explained 
the origin of the Arabian tribes of male descent. 

To any one who is familiar with recent researches 
on the origin of the family, and especially with the 
epoch-making enquiries of J. I’. McLennan, the type 
of society of which we are in search 1s not far to 
seek. It is that of which the best known form 
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occurs in Tibet and which McLennan. has therefore 
named Tibetan polyandry. 

Polyandry, or the marriage law under which a 
woman receives more than one man as her husband, 
presents, it may be explained, two main types. In 
the one type, called by McLennan Nair polyandry, 
the woman remains with her own kin but entertains 
at will such suitors as she pleases. She is often 
prevented from so receiving men of her own kin 
(who are to her as brothers), but her husbands may 
be of various kins, and therefore, when a child is born, 
neither its actual father nor the kin to which he belongs 
can be determined with certainty. The infant is 
therefore reckoned to its mother and kinship descends 
in the female ine. The type of marriage which we 
have already found in Arabia along with female kin- 
ship, mn which unions are of a very temporary 
character and the wife dismisses her husband at will, 
is only a development of Nair polyandry. 

In Tibetan polyandry on the other hand a group 
of kinsmen—in Tibet a group of brothers—bring a 
wife home, who is their common wife and bears 
children for them. In this case also 1t cannot be 
known which of several men is the child’s father; but, 
as all the husbands are of one kin, the child’s kin is 
known in the male as well as in the female line, and, 
as the joint fathers are all bound by natural ties to 
the children which grow up in their midst, a law of 
male descent readily establishes itself before the 
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rise of the idea that the child belongs to one father. 
As society advances, however, it is natural that the 
woman brought into the kin from outside should by 
and by come to be specially under the protection of 
one man. If the common spouse is originally the 
property of a considerable group, living in different 
tents or houses, she will come to live regularly in one 
tent or house and to be specially the wife of its 
inmates. Thusin Tibet a family of brothers living 
together have one wife. But again, the eldest brother, 
who in this state of society 1s the natural head of the 
house, will also be in a special sense the husband of 
the woman and the protector and nurturer of the 
children. In Tibet he is regarded as the father of 
the children, though the wife is really the wife of all 
the brothers. And thus the idea of individual 
fatherhood has its rise, just as we find to be the 
case in Arabia, before the idea that it belongs to a 
true marriage that the husband should keep his 
wife strictly to himself. When this stage has been 
reached further progress is comparatively easy. The 
eldest brother or head of the polyandrous group will 
begin to desire to have his wife to himself; to ensure 
this he must find another wife for his younger brothers, 
and so gradually the principle of individual marriage 
and fatherhood must be established. 

Here then we have a condition of things, not 
imaginary, and not even uncommon in primitive 
societies, which supplies exactly what we want for 
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the explanation of the origin of Arabian tribes of 
male descent. And I think it is safe to say, that 
no other known form of marriage-custom will account 
for the circumstance that we find in Arabia a recog- 
nition of blood-kinship in the male line among 
groups which had no notion that a man should keep 
his wife strictly to himself. Thus the view that the 
Arabs passed through a stage of polyandry, of the 
type in which a woman had several members of one 
kin as her husbands, meets all the conditions of a 
legitimate hypothesis. And to raise the hypothesis 
to a certainty ıt is only necessary to shew that the 
conditions under which such polyandry arises were 
actually present in Arabia. 

The first condition for a custom of polyandry 
under which the joint husbands are of one kin, is 
of course the absence of our ideas of chastity and 
fidelity, and of all feeling of repugnance to share a 
wife with others. That this condition was present 
in ancient Arabia has been abundantly proved in the 
preceding pages, and there is only one remark that 
need be added here in order to dispose of a common 
but futile objection. It is by no means necessary to 
suppose a state in which a man was never so much 
in love with a woman that he would rather have had 
no rivals. All that 1s necessary is that his feelings 
should not be so refined that he would rather give 
her up altogether than admit a rival. This then 
being so, the next condition for polyandry of the 
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Tibetan, as distinguished from the Nair type, is 
the presence among a group of kinsfolk living 
together, of women who are not free to choose their 
own lovers. This condition is satisfied by the 
practice of marriage by capture or contract. In 
elther case the woman loses the right of freely 
disposing of her favours and comes under the control 
of her capturers or purchasers. If these form a 
kindred group, all the conditions for polyandry of 
the Tibetan type are present, and such polyandry 
must necessarily arise 1f it is not possible or not 
convenient that every member of the group should 
have a wife to himself. To shew, then, that such 
polyandry must have existed in Arabia we have only 
to shew (1) that women procured by capture or 
contract would generally fall in the first instance not 
into the hands of an individual but into the hands of 
a group of kinsmen, and (2) that these kinsmen, who 
certainly were not restramed from sharing their 
women by any feelings of delicacy, must often have 
been in circumstances where the idea of reserving 
one wife for each man would be out of the question. 
In looking into these pomts more closely it is 
desirable to have a somewhat wider designation for 
the kind of polyandry in question than the adjective 
Tibetan. The Tibetan practice is, strictly speaking, 
polyandry of a tolerably advanced kind in which all 
the husbands are brothers. But for our argument it 
is only necessary that all the husbands should be of 
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one blood, and should have control over the wife’s 
person. In default of a better term, I shall call 
this ba‘al polyandry, because in it the polyandrous 
husbands have jointly the same sort of control over 
the woman’s person that the individual husband has 
in ba‘al marriage. It is true that the term proposed 
might cover cases in which the captors or purchasers 
were not of one kin, but such arrangements could 
hardly occur ın practice in the society with which 
we are dealing, where every group that permanently 
lived and acted together was or feigned itself to be of 
one blood. 

Proceeding now to enquire farther whether the 
conditions that would necessarily lead to the nse of 
such polyandry were actually present in Arabia let 
us for sumplicity’s sake begin with the case of capture. 
By old Arabian law booty taken in war was the com- 
mon property of the captors, which, as we see from 
the wars of the prophet, was divided at the close of 
the campaign. The group that made war in common 
was always a kindred group, or a confederation of 
such groups, and the division of the prey that ensued 
was a division among the warriors of the hayy, as we 
have seen above (p. 54 sq.). Now after a great 
success there might be “one woman or two for every 
warrior,’ as Sisera’s mother expected in Judges v. 30. 
But often the claims would exceed the supply, the 
division could not be effected without dissatisfying 
some one, and as partnership in a wife presented 
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nothing repugnant to the feelings of the time, while 
savages well know the danger of quarrels within the 
tribe and are extremely accommodating towards their 
fellow-tribesmen, polyandrous arrangements would 
naturally occur. In truth we may go further than 
this; for we have seen in chap. 11. (ut supra) very 
clear indications that personal property of any sort 1s 
quite a secondary thing in Arabia. In very early 
times, when the kindred groups must necessarily have 
been very small and continually struggling for exist- 
ence, no sharply defined ideas of personal property 
could have arisen; even in historical. times, in the 
hard life of the desert, ıt is not so much a virtue 
as a duty for the man who has to impart freely 
to him who has not, and the poor asks help from 
the rich not as a favour but as a right. All this 
points to a state of things in which property 
was undivided, and leads us to think that division 
began only as the groups became larger, and their 
substance accumulated. If women were captured 
in these early times they would not be assigned to 
individuals at all. The first steps upwards from the 
absolute promiscuity which this involves would 
naturally accompany the development of the idea of 
property. Before individual property and individual 
marriages were thought of there would be small sub- 
groups having property and wives in common as In 
Tibetan polyandry. 

What has been said of women procured by capture 
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applies with little modification to the case of contract. 
Our whole evidence goes to shew that the prices 
asked for women in ancient Arabia under the name 
of mahr were often very high, and in the time of 
Mohammed, as among the Bedouins at the present 
day, there were many men who could not afford a wife. 
Such men, intolerant of celibacy as all Arabs are, 
usually took refuge in what the prophet called znd, 
“fornication”; but, as we shall see in the next chapter 
that there was no stain of illegitimacy attached to 
the child of a harlot, even after male kinship and 
paternity were fully recognised, zinå, before Islam, 
was only a kind of Nair polyandry in which the 
number of the husbands was not defined. But we 
know also that more exactly regulated partnerships 
in women often took place; Bokhari vi. 127 speaks 
of a practice by which ten men at most had one woman 
to wife between them. This was in later times, when 
the doctrine of individual paternity was fully esta- 
blished, and the woman had the right to fix on any 
one of the men as father of her child, so that we must 
regard the institution not as ba‘al marriage, but as a 
modification of mota marriage under the influence 
of the rule of male kinship. Where such things 
happened there was no reason why several kinsmen 
should not unite to purchase a wife in com- 
mon. And in this case, as in that of capture, we 
have only to transplant ourselves to the earlier stage 
of society in which property was communal to see 
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that if wives were then purchased at all, they must 
have been procured by a group, and that individual 
men could not have had an exclusive nght to them. 
But as marriage by capture is no doubt older than 
marriage by purchase, the presumption is that the 
customary position of an alien wife in the tribe was 
fixed by the practice of capture, which, as we have 
seen, led in the most natural way to ba‘al polyandry. 
Whether the origin of male kinship is older than 
marriage by contract is another question, for ba‘al 
polyandry must have gone on for some time before 
it affected the rule of kinship”. 

The extent to which a custom of polyandry would 
spread under such favourable conditions would, one 
must suppose, depend on the scarcity of marriage- 
able women, and McLennan has taught us to look 
on the practice of killing female children as one 
great cause of such scarcity in savage peoples. That 
certain Arab tribes, especially the Tamim, practised 
female infanticide is well known; but as tbe point 
is of considerable interest, and the current accounts 
of the matter from Pococke (Specimen p. 322 sq.) 
down to Wilken (op. cit. p. 36 sq.) admit of supple- 
ment, I will enter into some details in a note. 
Wilken doubts whether among the Arabs the prac- 
tice was carried to such an extent as to do more 
than keep the sexes balanced—men being more 
exposed than women to violent death; but there is 
evidence that, at any rate in some places and at 
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some times, there was a strong pressure of public 
opinion against sparing any daughter, even though 
she were the only child of her parents. If we take 
along with this the fact that wealthy and powerful 
men had often several wives, there can I think be no 
question that, at least in some parts of the country, 
wives must have been so scarce that the mass of 
the tribesmen were often driven to practise poly- 
andry. It is true that our evidence as to all this is 
drawn from comparatively recent times, and that our 
authorities themselves seem to represent the practice 
of infanticide as having taken a new development not 
very long before the time of Mohammed, but there is 
no reason whatever to think that at an earlier date 
the Arabs, as a whole, had more refined practices and 
higher views about the relations of the sexes, and the 
chief motive to infanticide was the scarcity of food 
which must always have been felt in the desert. 


CHAPTER V. 


PATERNITY, POLYANDRY WITH MALE KINSHIP, AND 
WITH KINSHIP THROUGH WOMEN, 


WE have seen that the conception of paternity 
current in Arabia before Islam is inconsistent with 
the idea that the Arabs originally regarded the bond 
of kinship as a system of links, each one of which 
connected a father with a son begotten of his body ; 
on the contrary the son of an alien woman born in 
the tribe must have come to be regarded as having 
a share of the tribal blood in his veins before it was 
thought at all important to know who was the tribes- 
man who begot him; and if an individual father was 
assigned to him this father was not necessarily his 
procreator, but only the protector and lord of the 
mother, the guardian and nurturer of the child. 
This apparently anomalous state of things, we have 
farther seen, is such as can naturally arise where there 
is a custom of Tibetan polyandry, and finally it has 
been shewn that the conditions of life and moral 
sentiment in ancient Arabia were such that women 
procured by capture or contract would in many cases 
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be more naturally the common wives of a group of 
kinsmen than reserved to a single man, while in 
some cases the scarcity of women made polyandry 
inevitable. The view that the Arabic doctrine of 
paternity arose under Tibetan polyandry appears 
therefore to satisfy the conditions of a legitimate 
hypothesis. It explains the facts and it postulates 
the operation of no cause that cannot be shewn to 
have existed. It is true that we have as yet only 
found reason to believe that polyandrous groups of the 
Tibetan type must have existed; we have not found 
evidence that the practice of such polyandry was so 
widespread as must necessarily have been the case 
if the whole doctrine of paternity 1s founded on it. 
But this is always the case in investigation by 
means of hypothesis; the very object of hypothesis 
is to enquire whether a real cause (vera causa) has 
not had a wider operation than there is any direct 
evidence for, the necessary and sufhicient proof that 
this is so being the wide prevalence of effects which 
the cause is adequate to produce. The hypothesis 
that polyandry was once generally prevalent in 
Arabia is sufficiently established if we can shew 
on the one hand that it sometimes existed, and on 
the other hand that the effects which ıt would 
necessarily produce are found all over Arabia in 
later times. At the same time it appears possible 
to shew in a more direct manner, that in point of 
fact ba‘al polyandry must have prevailed in Arabia 
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. to a great extent, and indeed that at one time poly- 
andry was no exceptional phenomenon, but the rule. 

The oldest and most direct evidence 1s that of 
Strabo (xvi. 4, p. 782), and refers to Arabia Felix 
or Yemen. As the passage presents some obscure 
features, I quote 1t nearly at full length. 


‘Brothers have precedence over children ; the king- 
“ship also and other offices of authority are filled by 
‘members of the stock (yévos) in order of seniority. All 
“the kindred have their property in common, the eldest 
‘being lord; all have one wife and 1t is first come first 
‘served, the man who enters to her leaving at the door 
“the stick which it is usual for every one to carry ; but 
“the night she spends with the eldest. Hence all are 
‘brothers of all [within the stock of ovyyevets|; they have 
‘also conjugal intercourse with mothers ; an adulterer is 
“punished with death; and adulterer means a man of 
“another stock. A daughter of a certain king who had 
“ fifteen brothers all much in love with her” tried to keep 
her room to herself by getting sticks hke her husbands’ 
to put at the door. One of the brothers found a stick at 
the door when he knew that the whole family were in the 
market place, and suspecting the presence of an adulterer 
‘he runs to the father, who comes up, and it is found 
“that the man has falsely accused his sister.” 


Wilken (p. 8) sees in this narrative endogamy 
combined with absolute promiscuity within the 
tribal group, not “a regulated polyandry.” But 
surely this is quite impossible. The stock (yévos) in 
Strabo’s account is a small group, rather a’ family 
than a tribe, living together under the headship of 
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the eldest of the group (called indifferently eldest 
brother or father), who is the special guardian of the 
chastity of the common wife, and is her companion 
by night. These features with their accompani- 
ments—the community of property and the succes- 
sion of the next eldest to the seat of authority— 
embrace all the most characteristic marks of Tibetan 
polyandry and indicate not an unregulated promis- 
culty, but a very exactly ordered marriage-system. 
And the wife is manifestly a wife under dominion, 
for she has no right to withhold her favours from any 
of the kinsfolk or brothers, and adultery, that is 
intercourse with her on the part of anyone else, is a 
criminal offence. There is only one point that 
occasions difficulty, vz., that the woman is called the 
sister of her husbands. It is scarcely credible that 
such a small polyandrous group as Strabo speaks of 
could have been, as this seems to imply, strictly 
endogamous, and that they always had a sister (and 
only one sister) to be their wife. The true explanation 
I apprehend is this. The eldest brother was called 
the “ father ’—a designation that cannot surprise us 
after what has come before us in the last chapter. 
He was also “ father” of the wife, who was under his 
special charge, as we have seen that the Arabs 
sometimes call a husband his wife’s father, and thus 
Strabo or his informant came to conclude that she 
was his daughter and the sister of the junior members 
of the group. 
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A proof almost equally direct of the prevalence of 
Tibetan polyandry in Arabia, is supplied by Bokhari 
vi. 114, who relates that when the prophet made 
‘Abd al-Rahmân ibn ‘Auf and Sa‘d ibn Rabi‘a take 
each other as brothers, the latter, who had two wives, 
proposed that they should go halves in his goods and 
his women. ‘Abd al-Rahman therefore got one of 
Sa‘d’s wives. A state of things in which this seemed 
a natural consequence of brotherhood can most na- 
turally be regarded as a relic of ‘Tibetan polyandry, 
similar to what Strabo describes, in which goods 
and wives were the common property of the brothers. 
Compacts of brotherhood implying fellowship in 
women and goods were actually known in other 
parts of the Semitic world, for in the Syro-Roman 
law-book of the fifth century, the various forms of 
which have been collected and illustrated by Sachau 
and Bruns, we find the following paragraph (L. § 86). 


‘Tf a man desires to write a compact of brotherhood 
‘with another man that they shall be as brothers and have 
“all things in common that they possess or may acquire, 
“then the law forbids them and annuls their compact; for 
‘their wives are not common and their children cannot be 


common.” 


On this Bruns observes (p. 254) that the law 
seems to suggest that attempts were actually made 
to form compacts of brotherhood in which wives as 
well as goods were common. The observation is 
doubtless just, and as the law-book took shape in 
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Syria it is there where we must look for such 
attempts—the same region in which down to the 
time of Constantine unbridled licence was given to 
wives and daughters at the temple of Astarte at 
Baalbek (Euseb. Vit. Con. ii1. 58; comp. Barhebraeus, 
Chron. Syr. p. 65, who generalises this into a common 
practice of polyandry in the town). 

Once more, a tolerably distinct trace of the early 
prevalence of ba‘al polyandry in Arabia is preserved 
in the word kanna, which usually means the wife of 
a son or a brother, but in the Hamdsa p. 252 is used 
by Jahdar, a poet of Dobai‘a, to designate his own 
wife. So too in Hebrew kalla means both “ daughter- 
in-law” and “spouse,” and in Aramaic the same word 
usually means a bride but also apparently a sister- 
in-law (Thes. Syr., s. v.). That the same words can 
have these three meanings is naturally to be ex- 
plained as the relic of a time when a man’s wife was 
also the wife of his brother and of his son. The 
etymological sense is that of covering, so that the 
word belongs to the same sphere of metaphor as the 
symbolic action of the heir in casting his garment 
over the widow whom he desires to inherit or the 
common expression that a beʻúlah-wife is under 
(taht) her husband. The correlative of kanna is 
ham, ie. one who has the duty of protecting the 
kanna against those outside (comp. Freyt., Ar. Pr. 
ii. 529). But according to the whole usage of the 
root HMY the kind of protection meant is protec- 
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tion from encroachment; the husband’s brother, 
father or other kinsman is called her ham because 
they together make up the group which reserves the 
woman to themselves. 

The testimony of Strabo, the surrender of a wife 
to an adopted brother, and the use of the word kanna, 
are all more or less direct evidence of a widespread 
custom of ba‘al polyandry, rather than verifications 
of the hypothesis that it was from the prevalence of 
such a custom that the Arabian doctrine of paternity 
and the system of individual ba‘al marriage were 
developed. But verifications in the usual sense of 
the word—such verification as the hypothesis of 
universal gravitation receives, let us say, from the 
phenomena of tides or from planetary perturba- 
tions—may be obtained from certain peculiar fea- 
tures of the later marriage-law which become plain 
to us only when we recognise that marriage as 
practised at the time of the prophet rested on an 
earlier custom of kinsmen combining to procure a 
wife in common. We have already seen that the 
right of the heirs to inherit the widow of the deceased 
involves the conception that, a contract of marriage 
having been effected by purchase, marital rights were 
of the nature of heritable estate. But this does not 
fully explain how, as Shahrastani tells us, the heirs 
had a right to take the woman if her husband 
divorced her. That implies that the kin had an 
interest in the woman’s marriage even while her 
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husband lived, and that their interest became active 
as soon as he divested himself of his special claims 
on his wife. In short the right of the heir is 
a modification of the older right of kinsmen to 
share each other's marriages; and as soon as the 
exclusive right conferred on the husband by more 
modern law ceases and determines, whether by 
marriage or divorce, the older right of the kin 
revives. 

Now if in this way the kinsmen had a sort of 
common property m the wite, they would also have a 
common property in the children. So we saw in the 
case of ‘Ijl that they refused to surrender a boy 
whom his mother’s husband was willing to give up. 
By following up this principle we may, I think, 
reach the explanation of one of the most widespread 
rules of Arabian law, viz., that a man has the first 
claim to the hand of his cousin on the father’s side. 
In modern Arabian custom the father cannot give 
his daughter to another if his brother's son asks for 
her, and the cousin can have her “cheaper,” as it was 
put to me at Taif; than any other wife. This is just 
what would arise under the system of Tibetan polyan- 
dry, provided only that the law of forbidden degrees 
allowed the marriage of paternal cousins. We know 
from Stira iv. and the relative traditions that such 
marriages were allowed, for in the case of orphan 
daughters the father’s male kinsfolk not only annexed 
his property but married his daughters, whether they 
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would or not (e.g. Bokh. vi. 113, 128). The father's kin 
therefore were heirs to his daughters’ hands as well 
as to his estate, and on the general principle that 
heirship is a modification of a right of common 
possession, the paternal cousin would also have the 
first claim to a girl’s hand in her father’s lifetime. 
That this is the correct explanation of a young man’s 
right to the hand of his bent ‘amm is proved by the 
tradition cited above (p. 84) from Wahidi’s Asbdb 
on Sir. iv. 23. According to this tradition the right 
of the cousin to his bint ‘amm is on all fours with the 
right of the heir to the widow of the deceased"), 

Further verification of the hypothesis that Ara- 
bian ba‘al marriage with male kinship was developed 
out of a system of polyandry may be obtained by 
comparing the hypothesis with recorded facts as to 
the chastity and fidelity of women and conditions of 
legitimate sonship. 

As ba‘al marriage in Arabia existed side by side 
with sadica marriage, so of course Tibetan polyandry 
must have existed side by side with Nair poly- 
andry. Women who, bearing children for their own 
tribe, were free to choose their own husbands and 
dismiss them at will, could hardly have been con- 
fined to one husband at a time, when women brought 
under dominion by conquest or capture had several 
spouses. For such women in short the idea of un- 
chastity could not exist; their children were all full 
tribesmen, because the mother was a tribeswoman, 
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and there was no distinction between legitimate and 
illegitimate offspring in our sense of the word, 
though, as in cases of Nair polyandry in other parts 
of the world, there was possibly a law of incest 
which forbade a woman to bear children to certain 
men (men of her own kin)”, 

But with the higher polyandry, where the group of 
husbands reserves the wife to its own members, a cer- 
tain idea of conjugal fidelity naturally arises; and as 
soon as it is established doctrine that the children are 
of the blood of the mother’s husbands, there is room for 
the rise of a doctrine of legitimacy and illegitimacy ; 
for if the husbands find that the wife has formed rela- 
tions beyond the circle of her lords, they may naturally 
refuse to acknowledge the offspring. This however in 
the first instance will be entirely their own affair; so 
long as the wife does nothing that they forbid, no one 
has aright to interfere. But now polyandry gradually 
begins to yield to a practice of individual marriage. 
Chiefs in the first instance, who have their fourth 
part of all booty, can plainly have wives to them- 
selves if they wish it, and they are sure soon to wish 
it; thus Agatharchides and Artemidorus describing 
the polyandry of the Troglodytes say that the 
“tyrant” alone had a wife of his own, adultery with 
whom was punished by the fine of a sheep (Geog. 
Gr. Min. ed. Miller i. 153, Strabo xvi. 4,17). Once 
introduced, monandry must necessarily spread in 
proportion as life becomes easier; for a man to have 
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a wife to himself must be the respectable thing, and 
with this there will go a corresponding progress 
towards civilised ideas of conjugal fidelity. Still 
however it will be the husband’s affair to decide who 
shall actually beget his wife’s children; and so we 
find it in Arabia—a proof that monandry is not the 
result of refined feeling, but has its origin in a gross 
state of society, and then operates to produce more 
refined ideas as to the proper relations of the sexes. 
But again, on this view of the development, we 
cannot suppose that chastity on the part of women 
who are their own mistresses will be insisted on as 
early as fidelity on the part of a subject wife. And 
for a time at least, as we may see in the case of 
Morra’s Balawite wife, a man will no more object to 
take a woman to wife who already has children by a 
mota or other similar connection, than a modern 
Englishman objects to marry a widow. Thus, the 
old licence of girls, divorced women, and widows will 
still go on sıde by sıde with a common practice of 
ba‘al marriage, and so we can understand how mot‘a 
marriages, as well as more orderly beena marriages, 
subsisted down to the time of Mohammed. But 
unions of this sort had gradually come to be viewed 
as discreditable, and the women who practised them 
seem to have generally been found in inferior classes 
or less influential tribes. We have already seen 
from the answer of Hind to Mohammed (supra, 
p. 106), that a Meccan woman of good birth piqued 
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herself on her chastity; the restraint which was 
originally imposed on captive women by. their lords 
had come to be accepted by the wife herself as a 
point of honour. And how this came about we can 
jadge from the narrative in Agh. xvi. 22, where, a 
Fazarite having seized Fatima, wife of Ziyad, by 
surprise and bearing her off, she casts herself trom 
her camel and so dies, rather than that any shame 
should touch her sons on her account. If the 
relation of the Arabian wife to her lord was in many 
ways a humiliating one, and men could not greatly 
trust their wives affection—as indeed they have 
never done in the Kast—the mother was bound to 
her children by the strongest tie, and fidelity to the 
husband was felt to be a sacred duty when it 
involved the position and honour of the children. 
Now all men who were really desirable matches 
sought to contract ba‘al marriages, and they could 
make their alliance acceptable to the fathers of 
daughters not only by gifts, but because a daughter 
in the house of a powerful or wealthy chief was a 
pledge of his help in trouble. For the wife’s father 
stands to the husband in the relation of a jdér, and so 
has a claim on his son-in-law to help him or to 
avenge his death. In Ibn Hisham p. 275, Hassén 
ibn Thabit bitterly reproaches Abt Sofyén for 
leaving the death of his jar, i.e. his Dausite father- 
in-law, unavenged, and the accompanying narrative 
shews that the conduct of the Omayyad chief, who 
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abstained from taking up the quarrel, that he might 
not bring disunion among the Coraish, was really 
unusual®, When such advantages were to be gained 
by giving a daughter in ba‘al marriage to an equal 
match (kaf’),1t gradually came about that all the 
fairest women became be‘vilah-wives in honourable 
households, and the standard of constancy established 
among them became that of all honourable women. 
Women who still adhered to the old laxity now 
formed—at least in cities like Mecca and Taif—a 
separate class of prostitutes, generally freedwomen or 
slaves, whose houses were marked by a flag hung 
over the door. But there was still no idea that a 
man was disgraced by visiting such houses. Nay, 
paternity being now everywhere regarded, men were 
not unwilling to claim the fatherhood of a prostitute’s 
child, and there was actually a class of wise men 
(cdtf, pl. cé4fa) whose business it was to discern the 
bodily marks by which a child could be recognised as 
a particular man’s son, and assigned to him, Bokhari 
will have it that a man was compelled to acknow- 
ledge a prostitute’s son when the ctf declared it to 
be his; but the details of the famous case of Ziyâd 
“son of his father,’ whom Mo‘awiya recognised, after 
a very extraordinary legal process, as the son of Abt 
Sofyan and a legitimate member of the Omayyad 
house, seem to shew that this is an exaggeration. 
To the men of later time it seemed strange that a 
man should acknowledge a harlot’s child except on 
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compulsion, and Mo‘awiya gave great scandal to all 
good Moslems by parading the fact that his father 
had a base-born son. But his conduct was defended 
by others, as corresponding to sound old Arabian law. 
And in fact the other main branch of the Omayyads, 
the house of Abu ’I-‘Ast, which took the Caliphate in 
the person of Merwan I., had for their ancestress a 
certain Zarca, of whom their enemies never forgot 
that she was one of “those who hung out a flag” 
(Ibn al-Athir, Bulac ed., iv. 81). 

One sees from this how very lax, even at a late 
date, was the idea of chastity, at least as applied 
to other women than be‘télah-wives, and how very 
slowly those ideas of paternity and legitimacy made 
their way which prevail in the modern world and 
imply that there is some reasonable certainty who is 
the begetter of a child. 

On a gencral view of all that has come before us 
in this and the preceding chapter it does not seem 
too much to say that the hypothesis that the Arabian 
system of sonship was developed with the aid of 
ba‘al or Tibetan polyandry has been made out. 
The fundamental facts about Arabian sonship are 
such as must suggest the hypothesis; the. kind of 
polyandry suggested was such as would naturally 
and even necessarily arise in the conditions of 
Arabian society; we have evidence that it did exist, 
and exist largely; and we have found that a great 
variety of outlying facts are satisfactorily explained 
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by the hypothesis, just as the outlying facts of the 
motions of the solar system are explained by the 
hypothesis of gravitation. I do not see what stronger 
proof can be offered in favour of any hypothesis, in a 
field where exact numerical evaluation of phenomena 
is impossible. 

But now let 1t be observed that we have not yet 
reduced the phenomena of the Arabian system of 
kinship to ultimate unity. Starting with the fact 
that, in the first ages of Islam, ba‘al marnage, with 
individual fatherhood and sons of the stock of the 
father, was the only type of relation between the 
sexes regarded as legitimate, we have found that 
before Mohammed put the seal of his authority on 
what was no doubt already the current view of the 
more advanced Arabian societies, there were two types 
of marriage and two types of kinship in the peninsula. 
We have seen how thorough in every respect was the 
contrast between the two; ba'al and sadica marriage 
not onlylead to different laws of kinship but theyimply 
fundamental differences in the position of women and 
so in the whole structure of the social relations. But 
now again we have found that, going still farther 
back, we reach a point where the contrast is not 
between two types of marriage, but between two types 
of polyandry—polyandry in which the woman is 
under dominion, and cannot refuse her favours to the 
circle that has brought her into their dominion in 
order to bear children for them and for their tribe, 
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and polyandry in which the womandlives among her 
own kin and, bearing children for them and not for 
outsiders, is free to distribute her favours at will. 
What is common to the two systems is that in each 
case the children belong in virtue of their birth 
to a certain group, and are held to pertain to this 
- group in no artificial way but because the blood of 
the group flows in their veins. But on the system 
of ba‘al polyandry with male kinship the blood of the 
group is transmitted through the begetter and the 
mother’s blood is disregarded; on the other system 
the child is always of its mother’s blood and the 
blood of the father is of no account. Now it is quite 
true that these opposite rules are justified by one 
and the same practical necessity; in each case the 
object was to unite the child by the most sacred ties 
to the kindred group in which it was born and nur- 
tured. But the Arabs do not content themselves 
with saying that the child born and brought up in 
the tribe is a member of the tribe, bound to 1t by a 
rehgious tie; they say that the tie is one of blood, 
and they say so equally whether the child comes 
into the group through his mother (with beena 
marriage or Nair polyandry), or through his 
mother’s husband or husbands (with ba‘al marriage 
or polyandry). If these two quite distinct ways of 
counting blood-kinship had both gone on from the 
beginning, it 1s not conceivable that tribal unity 
could ever have been identified with blood-unity, 
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for that would involve that a man could be of two 
tribes or kindred groups, which is inconsistent with 
the whole system. When the idea became dominant 
that in every quarrel a man must side with those of 
his own blood, the transmission of blood must every- 
where have been understood as following a single 
unambiguous principle. That is, if blood depended 
on parentage, only one parent can have been taken 
into account and that parent must necessarily have 
been the mother. For that a child is of his mother’s 
blood is a fact that at once forces itself on the 
observer when he begins to think at all; and in a 
society where the mother remains with her own 
people and entertains any man she pleases, where, 
even, as we have seen to be the case in Arabia, 
it is often not known who visits her, observation of 
parentage cannot go beyond the mother. A rule 
therefore which reckons blood-kinship only through 
the mother is simply the natural and necessary 
expression of the kind of relations between the sexes 
which were universal in old Arabia wherever women 
did not leave their people to follow a husband 
abroad. On the other hand, the rule that makes a 
son of the blood of his father cannot be primitive ; 
for we have seen that individual fatherhood is a 
comparatively modern notion, and that men were 
reckoned to the stock of their mother’s lords before 
they were one man’s children. But this conception 
of a group of men conveying their common blood to 
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a child has a visibly secondary character ; it implies a 
process of reasoning, such as men could only be led 
to by the desire to take the child away from the 
mother’s stock. Before the child can be made of the 
blood of the mother’s husbands it must already be 
settled that these husbands are themselves of one 
blood: that principle therefore is older than the first 
beginnings of a rule of kinship through males. In 
short, we need an older system of kinship through 
the mother alone to supply the conditions for the 
rise of male kinship through ba‘al polyandry. 

This argument I think is conclusive if blood 
originally depended on parentage at all; but to 
guard it on all sides it is necessary to enquire 
whether perhaps at one time people could reckon 
themselves of one blood for some other reason than 
that of parentage. ‘There are some facts which 
seem at first sight to make it conceivable that they 
could. 

Unity of blood, as we saw in the symbolic act of 
drinking blood in order to create brotherhood, is to 
the thmking of early man no metaphor but a 
physical fact. ‘The members of one kin regard them- 
selves as parts of a physical unity; the hayy or kin is, 
so to speak, one living whole. Unity of blood is merely 
a synecdochic expression for this; strictly speaking, 
the kindred are not only of one blood but of one flesh. 
Thus we have seen from Hamdani that in certain 
parts of Arabia lahm, “flesh,” means a clan (batn); and 
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generally in Arabic lohma means kinship or kindred, 
just as in Hebrew “thou art our bone and our flesh” 
means “thou art our kinsman,” and in Lev. xxv. 49 
“flesh” 1s explained by the synonym MADW PA or “clan.” 
Now there is at least one way in which community of 
flesh and blood may be established after birth in a 
way not merely symbolical, vez. by fosterage. The 
suckling draws his nourishment directly from his 
nurse, and in fact the Arabs sometimes call milk 
“flesh” (Asds al-balagha, s. v. ). In this way 


there is a real unity of flesh and blood between foster- 
mother and foster-child, or between foster-brothers ; 
and so we find among the Arabs a feeling about 
milk-kinship so well established that Mohammed’s 
law of forbidden degrees gives it all the effects of 
blood-relationship as a bar to marriage. We see 
however that the recognition of milk-kinship rather 
makes for than against the position that all kinship 
was originally through women; generally speaking 
the mother and the nurse are one, and the bond of 
birth 1s confirmed by the continued dependence of 
the suckling on the nourishment that it draws from 
the mother’s body. 

Quite apart from this, however, the Arabs attached 
the greatest importance to the bond created between 
men by eating together. “There was a casdéma 
(sworn alliance) between the Lihyan and the Mostalic, 
they ate and drank with one another” (Diw. Hodh. 
Ixxxvu.). “O enemy of God, wilt thou slay this Jew? 
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Much of the fat on thy paunch is of his substance” 
(Ibn Hishâm p. 553 sq.). The bond created by 
eating of a man’s food 1s not simply one of gratitude, 
for it is reciprocal: Zaid al-Khail refuses to slay the 
thief who had surreptitiously drunk from his father’s 
milk-bowl the night before (Agh. xvi. 51). It seems 
rather to be due to a connection thought to exist 
between common nourishment and common life. 

At the same time we can hardly look on this idea 
as equally primitive with the idea that those who are 
born of the same womb and have sucked the same 
breast share the same life derived from the mother ; 
and at any rate the fact that rahim, womb, 1s the 
most general Arabic word for kinship shews clearly 
enough that the argument which has led us to regard 
kinship through the mother as the earliest and 
universal type of blood-relation is not false. When 
therefore we find such a maxım as “Thy true son is 
he who drinks thy morning draught,’ we must regard 
this as a secondary principle, not older than the rise 
of relationship through the father, and really con- 
firming the view that mother-kinship is older than 
fatherhood. The share of the begetter in his son’s 
blood is so little considered that the mere act of 
procreation does not make a bond between the father 
and the child to whom he has never given the 
morning draught, but the mother both bears and 
feeds the child of her own blood. The father’s 
morning draught given to his boy acquires the same 
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significance in constituting kinship as mother’s milk 
had formerly done, after the weight formerly given to 
the bond of motherhood 1s transferred to fatherhood. 
Procreation and nurture together make fatherhood, 
but the first is too weak without the second. 

The general result of this argument then is that 
kinship through the mother alone was originally the 
universal rule of Arabia, and that kinship through 
males sprang up in polyandrous groups of kinsmen 
which brought in wives from outside but desired to 
keep the children of these alien women to themselves. 
Now if this be so we must expect to find some traces 
of the older rule surviving among communities which 
have begun to regard a child as of his father’s stock, 
and in such survivals we should look for a .con- 
firmation of the correctness of our reasoning. The 
expectation is not unfounded, for 1t can be shewn 
that among the Arabs bars to marriage were consti- 
tuted down to the time of the prophet by female 
kinship only. This observation is of such importance 
and has connections so far-reaching that I only 
mention it now, reserving the proof to a fresh 
chapter; but there are some other things of the 
same kind, less striking or less certain, yet not 
without weight, that may be adduced now. 

A change of the rule of kindred such as we have 
found reason to suppose cannot have been accom- 
plished all at once. Before it was an understood 
thing that all sons are of the father’s stock, or rather 
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of the stock of their mother’s husbands, there must 
have been a transition period in which individual 
fathers or polyandrous groups arranged to have 
their children to themselves and to make them of 
their own stock by a definite rite, just as a foreigner 
could be grafted into the stock by a covenant of 
blood-brotherhood, From the analogy of other races, 
and indeed from the nature of the case, we may 
conclude that a necessary feature of such a rite would 
be consecration to the stock-god. Now in this con- 
nection 1t is remarkable that a ceremony of conse- 
cration or dedication was actually practised on intants 
by the heathen Arabs in connection with a sacrifice 
called ‘acica. Mohammed, though he made some 
modifications on the ritual and preferred that the 
‘acica should be called nasika, that is simply “a 
sacrifice,’ recommended the continuance of the 
practice, and the traditions on the subject give us 
pretty full details as to its character and that of 
certain other customs observed at the birth of a child 
(Bokhart vi. 205 sq., Sharh al-mowatta’ 1. 368 sq.). 
The animal chosen for sacrifice was usually a sheep ; 
at the same time the child’s head was shaved and 
daubed with the blood of the victim. Shaving or 
polling the hair was an act of worship commonly 
performed when a man visited a holy place (comp. 
Krehl p. 18 sq.) or on discharging a vow (as in the 
ritual of the Hebrew Nazarites). At Tâf when a 
man returned from a journey his first duty was to 
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visit the Rabba and poll his hair. The hair in these 
cases was an offering to the deity, and as such was 
sometimes mingled with a meal offering. So it 
must have been also with the hair of the babe, 
for Mohammed’s daughter Fatima gave the example 
of bestowing in alms the weight of the hair in 
silver. The alms must in older times have been 
a payment to the sanctuary, as in the similar 
ceremony observed in Egypt on behalf of children 
recovered from sickness (Herod. 11. 65, Diod. i. 88— 
compare also 2 Sam. xiv. 26), and the sacrifice is 
meant, as the prophet himself says, “to avert evil 
from the child by shedding blood on his behalf.” 
This is more exactly brought out i the old usage— 
discontinued in Moslem times—of daubing the child’s 
head with blood, which is the same thing with the 
sprinkling of the “living blood” of a victim on the 
tents of an army going out to battle (AZ. am M. p. 42, 
Maghdzi ed. Kremer p. 28) or the sprinkling of the 
blood on the doorposts at the Hebrew passover. The 
blood which ensures protection by the god is, as 
in the ritual of blood-brotherhood, blood that unites 
protector and protected, and in this as in all other 
ancient Arabian sacrifices was doubtless applied also 
to the sacred stone that represented the deity. The 
prophet offered a sheep indifferently for the birth of 
a boy or a girl, but in earlier times the sacrifice 
seems to have been only for boys. Some authorities 
(in Lane, s.v.) say that the ceremony fell on the 
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seventh day after birth, but this 1s hardly correct ; 
for when there was no ‘acica offered the child was 
named and its gums rubbed with masticated dates 
on the morning after birth. The Arabs were accus- 
tomed to hide a newborn child under a cauldron till 
the morning light (Reiske, Abulf. i. note 3 on p. 7); 
apparently it was not thought safe till 1t had been 
put under the protection of the deity. I presume 
that in general the sacrifice, the naming, and the 
symbohcal application of the most important article 
of food to the child’s mouth all fell together and 
marked his reception into partnership in the sacra 
and means of life of his father’s group. At Medina 
Mohammed was often called in to give the name 
and rub the child’s gums—probably because in 
heathenism this was done by the priest. Such a 
ceremony as this would greatly facilitate the change 
of the child’s kin; it was only necessary to dedicate 
it to the father’s instead of the mother’s god. But 
indeed the name ‘actca, which is apphed both to the 
hair cut off and to the victim, seems to imply a 
renunciation of the original mother-kinship; for 
the verb ‘acca, “to sever, 1s not the one that 
would naturally be used either of shaving hair or 
cutting the throat of a victim, while it 1s the verb 
that is used of dissolving the bond of kindred, either 
with or without the addition of al-rahim. If this 1s 
the meaning of the ceremony, 1t 1s noteworthy that 
it was not performed on girls, and of this the words 
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of the traditions hardly admit a doubt. ‘The ex- 
clusion of women from inheritance, and especially 
the connection which is made between this and the 
practice of female infanticide in the passages quoted 
in note 6 to chap. iv., would be easily understood 1f we 
could think that at one time daughters were not made 
of their father’s kin. That certainly has been the 
case In some parts of the world: see McLennan, 
Patriarchal Theory p. 240. 

While the rule of kinship was changing, and the old 
principle had not yet thoroughly conquered the new, 
we should further expect to find that when a boy grew 
up he would sometimes attach himself to his mother’s 
rather than to his father’s people. The famous poet 
Zohar 1s a case in point, and the Arabian antiquarians 
appear to have known that such cases were not uncom- 
mon: thus Bakri, p. 19, in describing the dispersion of 
Coda‘a says that “Coda‘a broke up into four divisions, 
each division containing some groups taken from the 
others, when a man followed his wife’s or his mother’s 
kin.” Mothers, we can suppose, would generally 
prefer their children to remain attached to their 
“maternal uncles,” especially if like Jalila wife of 
Kolaib they thought and openly declared that their 
brothers were nobler and more magnanimous than 
their husbands (C. de P. u. 277). This was still the 
temper of wives taken from a proud house even 
when male kinship was so thoroughly established 


that the son of Jalila by Kolaib avenged his father’s 
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death on his maternal uncle and father-in-law Jassas, 
though he had lived from the day of his birth among 
his mother’s kin and did not know his father’s name 
till he was grown up and married (C. de P. u. 336, 
Agh. iv. 150 sqg.). And so De Goeje has quoted a 
line of Al-Farazdac which makes it the mark of a bad 
mother that she “transplants” her son. In Al-Faraz- 
dac’s time this meant only that the son reproduced 
the bad family characteristics of the mother; at 
an earlier date the expression must have meant 
literally that she withdrew him from his father’s kin. 

One effect of this struggle between two systems 
of kinship was that, where the rule of male descent 
had been established, there was an increasing tendency 
on the part of men who were not confident of the 
superiority of their own clan to marry within their 
paternal kin and so avoid the risk of their sons being 
drawn away from them. Another was that rich and 
powerful men, though they freely adopted marriage 
by capture or contract to provide wives for them- 
selves—being confident that the son would not be 
tempted to leave a noble and wealthy house—were 
yet unwillmg to give their daughters to aliens, 
preferring to keep them at home to bear children 
for their own kin by men who were not their 
husbands in the new sense, t.e. their lords. Hence 
we easily understand how marriages of the beena 
type occurring in historical times are generally said 
to be made with rich and noble women. ‘The highest 
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mark of the superiority of a kin was that in giving 
its daughters in marriage it was able to insist on 
keeping the children, and this was what suitors 
were most unwilling to concede (supra, p. 102). It is 
recorded, I know not with what truth, that the 
Coraish used to stipulate tbat the sons of their 
daughters should belong to the religious community 
of their mothers, the so-called Homs (Azracî p. 123). 
Religion and tribesmanship were so closely connected 
that if this be true it can only be taken as a surviving 
protest against the more modern principle formulated 
by the poet quoted by Tebrizi (Hamdsa 260, 3), “Our 
sons sons are our sons but the sons of our daughters 
are sons of foreigners.” 

The supposition to which our argument has 
led us, that before female was wholly superseded 
by male kinship there was a period of conflict 
between the two systems, seems to supply the 
natural explanation of a class of Semitic proper 
names which has always been a puzzle and of which 
the Biblical Ahab, SNXMNX, “father’s brother,’ is the 
best known example. These names are common- 
est among the Aramaeans, and examples taken 
from them—“sister of her father,” “brother of his 
father,’ “brother of his mother’”—are collected in 
the notes to plate LXIII. of the Palaeographical 
Society’s Oriental Series; see also Barhebraeus, 
Chron. Eccl. ii. 24, where the not very tenable 
explanation is given that a man was called “his 
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fathers brother” from his great -likeness to his 
father. It is much easier to suppose that such 
names came into vogue when it was still matter 
of arrangement whether the son was to be “brother” 
or kinsman of his father or of his mother. The 
Arabic Omm Abiha, “mother of her father,’ belongs 
perhaps to the same class, implying that her son was 
named after his maternal grandfather. 

So long as fatherhood was uncertain or disre- 
garded there could not arise any ambiguity or con- 
flict of kindred ties. But when male kinship began 
to be acknowledged, the ties of mother’s blood could 
not be at once forgotten, and even when it came to 
be understood that a man belonged to his father’s 
hayy and to it alone, his mother’s people could not 
be to him as mere aliens. ‘There are many instances 
to shew that even where a man did not leave his 
father’s kin and attach himself definitely to his 
akhwdél or maternal uncles, he had duties of blood 
towards them and claims upon them. In the time 
immediately before Islam, it was understood that 
when a woman became a man’s wife by contract, a 
relation of jiwdr or guest-friendship was established 
between his people and hers. The wife is her | 
husband’s jdra (see note 2 to p. 62) and her father 
is his jar (supra, p. 142). 

Intermarriages on a friendly footing, by agree- 
ment not by capture, would of course take place 
most naturally between tribes united “by guest- 
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friendship and treaty” (Diw. Hodh. no. cxxvin. 
introd.), or would even be contracted to seal a treaty, 
but the bond of mother’s blood was often strong even 
between members of hostile tribes. In this case of 
course it was not inviolable; Hodhaifa in attacking 
his mother’s tribe in a matter of blood-revenge deems 
it sufficient to direct that her house shall be spared 
(Diw. Hodh. no. cii.), but on the other hand (ibid. 
no. cxlii.) ‘Abd Manaf the Hodhalite bewails the 
death of his sister’s son Dobayya, though he was 
sprung on the father’s side from Solain, the bitterest 
enemies of Hodhail, and had met his death while 
treacherously taking advantage of the friendship of 
his mother’s kin to bring the Solaim upon them by 
surprise. “Though his father and he alike put on 
the garment of faithlessness to kindred bonds, though 
his perfidy admits of no defence, I would have saved 
the life of my sisters son.” Similar language in a 
lıke case is used in no. clxxxii. In both poems the 
technical term ‘acca, severance of the blood-bond, is 
used, so that it can only be a later theory which tries 
to get rid of the difficulty of a man having two 
blood-bonds by the doctrine of guest-friendship con- 
stituted by afnnity. 

The relationship between a man and his maternal 
uncles and aunts has always in Arabia been re- 
garded as both close and tender; Wilken has shewn 
at length, mainly from Wetzstem’s observations at 
Damascus, that it is so at the present day. That 
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indeed by itself would not prove much, as Islam is 
entirely founded on the system of kinship by degrees 
in both lines and not on that of stocks or kindred 
groups; but the old history also shews many exam- 
ples of the duty of blood-revenge being undertaken 
by the mother’s kin or sister’s children, and from 
Freytag Ar. Prov. 11. 310 we learn that it was dis- 
graceful for a man to make a foray and take women 
of his mother’s kin captive. Thus even in old time 
the tribal system, when it came to be based on 
paternity, had often to give way to the persistency 
of the ancient kindred law. 

To maintain the system of stocks or kindred 
groups in perfect working order as the fundamental 
principle of society it is absolutely necessary that 
kindred should be reckoned im one line only. The 
Romans long preserved their gentile system because 
they had agnation and paid no regard to a man’s female 
ancestry as determining any social duty or right. 
But the Arabs never had agnation and therefore the 
tribal system began to break down as soon as kinship 
through the father was established. It has already 
been remarked in chap. 1., p. 52 sq., that before the 
time of Mohammed the old notion of an absolute 
blood-bond binding the whole group together had 
been greatly relaxed. Family feeling was stronger 
than gentile or tribal feeling, and the mark of this is 
the numerous fratricidal wars that raged all over 
Arabia just before Islam. This decay of tribal 
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feeling was, we cannot fail to see, connected with the 
rise of male kinship and paternity. The double 
system of kinship weakened the tribal blood-bond 
by creating conflicting obligations on the part of 
individual tribesmen, and the growth of a real 
family system inevitably led men to count the 
bond of kinship by degrees and not to feel it so 
strong towards remote kinsmen as towards nearer 
ones. One of the chief signs of this was the re- 
laxation of the rule that made homicide within the 
kin an inexpiable offence. We find in many cases that 
the near kinsmen of the slayer would not deliver him 
to justice, and ultimately it seems to have become 
quite common to accept a blood-wit even in such a 
case rather than break up the harmony of the 
tribe. The formula of consulting heaven for leave 
to accept the blood-wit by shooting an arrow towards 
the sky seems properly to belong to the case of 
murder withm the kin; if the god insisted on 
blood for blood, the arrow, it was believed, would 
return stained with gore; but this we are told never 
happened, and so it was always permitted to settle 
the matter amicably (Lane p. 2095). The arrow 
was called ‘actca, apparently because the act cancelled 
the kindred-obligation to take vengeance. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FEMALE KINSHIP AND BARS TO MARRIAGE. 


I HAVE reserved for a fresh chapter the difficult 
and important subject of prohibited degrees, from 
which, as every student of early society knows, the 
most useful light is often thrown on problems of 
early kinship. 

Where there is kinship only through women, 
bars to marriage can of course arise only on this side; 
and not seldom 1¢ 1s found that, after fatherhood has 
begun to be recognised, a relic of the old law of 
kinship subsists in the law of prohibited degrees, 
which still continues to depend on mother-kinship. 
Thus at Athens we find marriage with a half-sister 
not uterine occurring In quite late times, and side 
by side with this we find an ancient tradition that 
before Cecrops there was a general practice of 
polyandry, and consequently kinship only through 
mothers. ‘The same survival appears in various 
parts of the Semitic field; thus Abraham married 
his half-sister Sarah, Tamar might have been legally 
married to her half-brother Amnon (2 Sam. xiii. 13), 
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and such unions were still known in Judah at the 
tıme of Ezekiel (xxii. 11). Among the Phoenicians, 
king Tabnith marries his father’s daughter Am‘ashto- 
reth, as we learn from the sepulchral inscription of 
their son Eshmun‘azar, and indeed at Tyre a man 
might marry his father’s daughter down to the time 
of Achilles Tatius G@. 3). Now the same thing 
appears at Mecca; ‘Auf, the father of the famous 
Companion ‘Abd al-Rahmân, married his paternal 
sister Al-Shafa (Nawawi, p. 385). <A trace of this 
kind of marriage has survived to modern times: 
Seetzen relates that a man could marry his sister— 
doubtless only his half-sister—at Mirbat (Knobel on 
Lev. xvi. 6). And when marriage with a half-sister 
is allowed, we cannot possibly suppose that there is 
any bar to marriage in the male line, unless probably 
that a man cannot marry his own daughter. In 
point of fact, we know from the commentators and 
traditions on Sûr. iv. that guardians claimed the 
hands of their wards, 2.e. of their paternal nieces or 
cousins. It is safe therefore to say that there was 
no bar to marriage in the male line. 

As regards relations on the mother’s side the 
question 1s more difficult. But on the one hand we 
know that a man could not marry his own mother, 
for the most solemn form of divorce was to say 
“Thou art to me as the back of my mother” (Str. 
xxx1. 4, with the commentaries), after which 1t was as 
illegal for him ever to touch her as if she had been 
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his real mother™, On the other hand cousins the 
children of sisters were free to marry, for Zainab, 
daughter of Mohammed by Khadija, married Abu ’!- 
‘Ast, son of Khadija’s uterine sister, before the Flight 
(Nawawi, p. 736). The only degrees between these 
which fall to be considered are uterine sister, and 
mother’s sister and sister’s daughter. That a man 
could not marry his uterine sister seems pretty certain, 
for had he been allowed to do so, the paternal cousin 
could not well have acquired so established a claim on 
the hand of his bint ‘amm. And indeed a woman’s 
brother always appears as her natural protector in a 
way hardly consistent with the idea that marriage 
could be superinduced on this relation. The cases 
of a nephew marrying his aunt, or an uncle his niece, 
cannot be decided with certainty from any evidence 
that I know of, but there is some reason to think 
that these were forbidden degrees. ShahrastAnt (p. 
440) says that, before Mohammed, marriage with 
mothers, daughters, and sisters either of the father 
or the mother was forbidden, and YActfit (iv. 620) 
says that the Meccans, who, unlike the uncultured 
Bedouins their allies, observed many parts of the 
religion of Abraham, avoided marriage with daugh- 
ters or granddaughters, sisters or sisters’ daughters, 
dishking and shunning the Magian (Persian) usage. 
Now these statements cannot be quite correct ; mar- 
riage with a sister not uterine was allowed, and 
marriage with a father’s sister can therefore hardly 
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have been forbidden. But a Moslem writer, whose 
own law made no difference between kinship through 
the father and through the mother, might easily 
overlook the distinction between the two lines of 
descent, and 1t seems more reasonable to suppose 
that the statements have been falsely generalised, by 
being extended to both lines, than that they are 
altogether fictitious. With this it agrees that in 
historical times there was more natural affection 
between children and their maternal uncles and 
aunts than between them and the brothers and 
sisters of their father (Freyt., Ar. Prov. 1. 44, 224), 
and that accordmg to the lexicons “the two 
mothers” means the mother and her sister. And if 
we assume that this is really the case, and that on 
the mother’s side all relations nearer than cousinship 
barred marriage, Mohammed’s own law of pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity is at once ex- 
plained; for he simply places the father’s and 
mother’s lines on the same footing, and forbids 
marriage between relations nearer than cousins on 
either side. That this is the real explanation of the 
rule in Sûr. iv. 27 is made more probable by his 
prohibitions within certain degrees of affinity. Put- 
ting aside the rule that a man could not marry two 
sisters at once—which is not a real rule of prohibited 
degrees, since a deceased wife’s sister was a lawful 
wife—the prohibited degrees of affinity are these: a 
father’s wife, the wife of the son of the man’s loins 
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(as distinguished from a mere adopted son), the 
mother of a wife, and the daughter of a wife who 
is “in the lap of,” 2.e. nourished and protected by, 
her mother’s husband. The heathen Arabs did not 
recognise the two of these four bars to marriage 
which are on the man’s side, for the heir took his 
father’s or son’s wife. But we learn from Dww. 
Hodh. lxi. that ıt was reprehensible to court a 
woman and her daughter at the same time. That 
commerce with a mother-in-law 1s objectionable, is in 
truth a feeling that arises in all parts of the world in 
a very rude state of society; many tribes forbid a 
man even to look at his wife’s mother (McLennan). 
Now Mohammed's addition to the bars of affinity les 
in this, that he forbids the wife to marry her father- 
in-law or step-son, as well as the husband to marry 
his mother-in-law or step-daughter’. This explana- 
tion of Mohammed’s law of prohibited degrees has 
to contend with the current idea that the law was 
borrowed from the Jews, with whose ordinances in 
fact the law about veiling, Stir. xxiv. 31, agrees, as 
Michaelis shewed. But the Jews allowed marriage 
with a niece, and Mohammed forbids this. So 
though the general principle of prohibitions in the 
male line may have come from Judaism, the details 
did not, and in precise agreement with our theory 
Yacit declares that the daughter of a sister was 
not taken in marriage in heathen Mecca, but is 
silent as to the daughter of a brother. 
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This seems a reasonable account of the law of 
forbidden degrees at the time of the prophet, and it 
is such as follows naturally from the priority of 
female kinship. If it be asked why natural feeling 
did not before Mohammed’s time correct the law 
of incest so as to fit the new kinship through males, 
the answer must be, that old rules do not readily 
change except under practical pressure, and that the 
children of the same father by different mothers are 
not brought into such close contact as the children 
of one mother. Under the beena system of marriage, 
as we know, the wife received her husband in her own 
tent, and this tent plays quite a significant part 
both in marriage (Ammianus) and in divorce (Hatim 
and Mawiya). This feature was retained in ba‘al 
marriage in a form which throws interesting side- 
lights on the subject of our enquiry and may there- 
fore justify a digression. 

The common old Arabic phrase for the consum- 
mation of marriage is band ‘alaih, “he built [a 
tent] over his wife.” This is synonymous with “he 
went in unto her” (dakhala, and Heb. wm tons XI), 
and is explained by the native authorities by saying 
that the husband erected and furnished a new tent 
for his wife (Misbáh, Baid. on Sûr. 11. 20, etc.). This 
explanation must have been drawn from life, for 
though the wife of a nomad has not usually a 
separate tent to live in, a special hut or tent is 
still erected for her on the first night of marriage, 
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(ZDMG. vi. 215; xxii. 153). In Northern Arabia this 
is now the man’s tent, and the woman is brought 
to him (Burckhardt, Bedouins i. 107. Comp. Ágh. ix. 
150, 11, odkhilat ilaihi; Psalm xlv. 15 [E. V. 14]). 
But it was related to me in the Hijâz as a peculiarity 
of Yemen that there the dokhla or “going in” takes 
place in the bride’s house, and that the bridegroom 
if home-born must stay some nights in the bride’s 
house, or if a foreigner must settle with them. This 
Yemenite custom, which obviously descends from 
an old prevalence of beena marriage or Nair poly- 
andry, must once have been universal among all 
Semites, otherwise we should not find that alike in 
Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew the husband is said to 
“go in” to the bride, when as a matter of fact she is 
brought in to him™. And with the Hebrews the tent 
plays the same part in marriage ceremonial as with 
the Arabs. Thus, in 2 Sam. xvi. 22, “they pitched 
for Absalom on the roof” not a tent, as our version 
has it, but “the tent” proper to the consummation 
of marriage, identical with the MSM huppa or 
bridal pavilion of Ps. xix. 6 (EH. V. 5), Joel ii. 16. 
So wy, éres, the covered bridal bed (Cant. i. 16), is 
primarily a booth, Arabic ‘arsh. In all these cases 
the bridal bed with its canopy is simply the survival 
of the wife’s tent; and originally the tent belonged to 
the wife and her children, just as it did among the 
Saracens, for Isaac brings Rebekah into his mother 
Sarah’s tent (Gen. xxiv. 67), and in like manner in 
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Judges iv. 17 the Kenite tent to which Sisera flees is 
Jael’s, not Heber’s. The traditions about Abraham, 
which are the only part of the patriarchal legend 
that have a distinct colour of nomad life, belong to 
the district of Hebron, which was long occupied by 
the same race as the nomad Kenites, so that these 
two examples must be taken together. Returning 
now to the Arabs, we observe further that significance 
was attached not only to the bridegrooni’s going in, 
but to his coming forth again to his expectant 
friends (Agh. 1x. 150); Mohammed changed the 
name of his wife Barra to Jowairiya that it might 
not be said that ‘ he had gone forth from the house 
of Barra ”—Barra meaning righteousness, so that the 
phrase might be taken to mean that he had apos- 
tatised (Moh. in Med. 178; comp., with Wellhausen, 
Ps. xix. 6 [E.V. 5], “as a bridegroom coming forth 
from the nuptial pavilion”). We note that in Mo- 
hammed’s time the tent or house is called the bride’s; 
in fact we see from Bokh. vi. 131 sq. that the prophet’s 
wives, who had huts of their own, continued to lodge 
each in the hut erected for the consummation of her 
marriage. Thus every wife with her own family 
formed a little separate group; even now in Arabia 
where a man has more wives than one, they usually 
live apart each with her own children. Under these 
conditions it is easy to see that the old law of incest— 
or certain parts of it—might long survive the change 
of the rule of kinship that followed after the establish- 
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ment of ba‘al polyandry; for whatever is the origin 
of bars to marriage they certainly are early associated 
with the feeling that it is indecent for housemates to 
intermarry. Butit will not do to turn this argument 
round and say that the pre-Islamic law of bars to 
marriage may have arisen under the system of ba‘al 
marriage and male kinship, in virtue of a custom 
that every wife and her children shall have their 
own tent. for in the first place that custom itself 
cannot be separated from the existence of an earlier 
custom of beena marriage, or Nair polyandry, in which 
the tent was the wife’s and after her death passed to 
her children, so that her husband had no right to 
bring a new wife into it. And in the second place 
the bars by affinity recognised before the time of 
Mohammed imply that when a woman was married 
her daughter and probably also her mother continued 
to be her housemates. Even Mohammed’s_ law 
seems to imply that down to his day the daughter 
generally followed her mother, for when he forbids a 
man to marry his step-daughter, he does so on the 
ground that she lives under his charge. If the rule 
of male kinship had been primitive the daughter as 
soon as she was old enough to leave her mother 
would have gone back to her real father. 

If now throughout the Semitic area the tent was 
originally the woman’s and not her husband’s, the 
use of bart, house or tent, and ahl, equivalent to the 
Heb. DIN, tent, in the sense of family or kindred 
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group is itself an independent confirmation of an old 
law of female kinship. And with this I think one 
may venture to connect a further argument. In 
Arabia bait has the further sense of a princely 
house: the princely houses (buytitdt) of the Arabs in 
the Time of Ignorance were three; the princely 
house of Tamim was the Banfi ‘Abdallah ibn Darim 
and its markaz (literally, the place where the lance 
was struck into the ground, as the sign that the 
chief was to be found there; comp. 1 Sam. xxvi. 7) 
was the Banfi Zorfra; the princely house of Cais 
was the Bani Fazdra and its markaz the Bant 
Badr; finally that of Bakr ibn Wail was the Bant 
Shaiban with the Bani Dhi ‘l-Jaddain as markaz 
(Kâmil p.35). Now in Bakri p. 34 we find that a tent, 
cobba, was pitched “over” the chief of a great tribe 
or confederation—indeed the marks of the authority 
of his house were the possession of this tent and of 
the tribal idol’. Take this along with the markaz, 
and we see that the tent and the lance are the 
marks of the chief. But these are just what the 
woman brings to her husband in the system of 
female kinship, and thus we seem to have an indica- 
tion that sovereignty descended in the female line. 
And that this 1s not mere fancy appears in the 
many traditions about queens and female judges 
from the queen of Sheba downwards, in the fact 
that Zenobia certainly exercised over the Arabs of 
the Syrian desert an authority which was wholly 
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incomprehensible to the Roman historians, and in 
express testimonies as to the succession in kingly 
houses ‘first to brothers and then to a sister's son 
(supra, p. 95). With these facts before us we can no 
longer have any difficulty in understanding the 
derivation of tribes from female eponyms, or of groups 
of tribes from a common mother, Omm al-cabdil (Ibn 
Cotaiba 47, 5). 

Let us now see what is the net result of this 
enquiry. At the time of the prophet there was 
inside the Arab tribal system a family system in 
which the centre of the family was a paterfamilias— 
not a Roman father with despotic authority with his 
wife and children în manu, but still a male head 
who by contract or capture had the right to have all 
his wives’ children as his own sons. But we now 
see that before this state of things there must have 
been one in which there was indeed a family system, 
but a system in which the centre of the family was 
a materfamilias. ‘he house and the children were 
hers; succession was through mothers,and the husband 
came to the wife, not the wife to the husband. In 
Central Arabia this state of things was not so 
remote but that it still regulated the law of for- 
bidden degrees and had left many other visible 
traces on the structure of society. Such is the 
conclusion to which we are led by argument, and it 
is still possible to verify 1t historically in the case of 
Medina. The settlement of the Aus and Khazraj in 
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the date lands of Yathrib was not formed many 
generations before the Flight, and each of these 
divisions of the Banû Caila formed but a single hayy 
united in blood-revenge and war. Yet in the genea- 
logical tables we find among them divers metronymic 
groups like the Bant Hodaila and the Bani Maghala. 
The former had a castle of their own in Medina, the 
Casr Bani Hodaila, said to have been built by their 
mother’s husband Mo‘Awiya (Bakri p. 271, Yâcût 
11. 227, where for ya read a), and owned also the 
place called Mos‘at (Bakri 555), so that we have 
here a mother’s kin holding family property. It is 
not certain that Hodaila is an historical personage, 
for there are traces of the same clan in Yemen 
(Yacht, ut supra); but the inference for the late 
survival of tribal subdivisions by motherhood is 
hardly affected by this doubt. 

We have then two systems of what may be 
called marriage, because they involve a certain 
regularity in the union of the sexes, preceding the 
establishment of the ordinary ba‘al marriage with 
male kinship in Arabia. Of the two systems that 
which hes nearest to ba‘al marriage, and out of which 
the modern marriage-system of the East sprang, is 
ba‘al or Tibetan polyandry, the existence of which 
in the incense country is attested by Strabo. At 
the same date many of the Northern Arabs, who 
had come most in contact with Aramacan civili- 
sation, seem already to have had the usual ba‘al 
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marriage of the Northern Semites, and some of 
them even, as we see from Palmyrene inscriptions, 
had clans of male descent (M5 = fakhidh) ; but for 
centuries later many of the nomad tribes practised 
sadica marriage with female kinship. That the latter 
kind of marriage took a tolerably regular form, that 
women did not live in absolute promiscuity, but had, 
for a time at least, one recognised husband, appears in 
the account of Ammianus and otherwise—indeed the 
bars to marriage depending on affinıty cannot well be 
explained either from the system of ba‘al marriage or 
from one of absolute promiscuity. But behind both 
these systems there must have lain a practice of 
polyandry in a form so rude that one can hardly speak 
even of atemporary husband. The natural condition 
for the origin of polyandry is a state of morality in 
which no weight is laid even on temporary fidelity 
to one man, where there is no form of marriage 
with one husband at all, but every woman freely 
receives any suitor she pleases. We have had 
evidence before us that forms of polyandry much 
erosser than Tibetan—to our view indeed no better 
than prostitution—went on down to the time of the 
prophet, and that legitimate sons were born of them. 
These indeed are the unions which Mohammed 
called fornication, for it is certain that he did not 
always, and very doubtful if he ever did, include 
even the very lax mot‘a contracts under this name. 
In some parts of the country this quite unregulated 
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polyandry seems to have had great vogue; it was 
long remembered against the Hodhail that at their 
conversion they asked the prophet to permit forni- 
cation (Kdmil p. 288 sq.). “Fornication” was the 
resource of the poor after their betters had a more or- 
derly marriage system, and it was so In various parts 
of Arabia, as we see from the laws about fornication 
framed for Nejran under the Abyssinian rule by the 
Christian bishop Gregentius. “Many,” says this 
law-book, “say, I am poor and cannot have a wife” 
(Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca v. 80). That the very 
_grossest forms of polyandry once prevailed over all 
the Semitic area seems to be proved by the fact that 
absolute licence continued to be a feature of certain 
religious rites among the Canaanites the Aramaeans 
and the heathen Hebrews; and as regards Arabia no 
other condition of things can be supposed as the 
antecedent alike of beena and mot‘a marriage, of 
ba‘al polyandry and of the continued licence of the 
poorer classes. 

Our evidence seems to shew that, when something 
like regular marriage began and a free tribeswoman 
had one husband or one definite group of husbands 
at a time, the husbands at first came to her and she 
did not go to them. For both the use of the tent in 
the marriage ceremony and the prohibited degrees— 
at least in afinity—are seemingly borrowed from 
beena marriage or Nair polyandry. 

As the ceremony of the tent 1s common to all the 
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Semites, the kind of marriage to which it points 
must have begun very early, and with this it agrees 
that among the Hebrews, as Mr McLennan has 
pointed out, there are many relics not only of female 
kinship but of an established usage of beena marriage. 
In Gen. 11. 24 marriage is defined as implying that a 
man leaves his father and mother and cleaves to his 
wife and they become one flesh. These expressions 
seem even to imply that the husband is conceived 
as adopted into his wife’s kin (supra, p. 148 sq.)—at 
any rate he goes to live with her people. This is 
quite in accordance with what we find in other parts 
of the patriarchal story. Mr McLennan has cited 
the beena marriages of Jacob, in which Laban plainly 
has law on his side in saying that Jacob had no 
right to carry off his wives and their children; and 
also the fact that when Abraham seeks a wife for 
Isaac, his servant thinks that the condition will 
probably be made that Isaac shall come and settle 
with her people. He might have added other things of 
the same kind; the Shechemites must be circumcised, 
7.€. Hebraised, before they can marry the daughters 
of Israel; Joseph’s children by his Egyptian wife 
become Israelite only by adoption ; and so in Judges 
xv. Samson’s Philistine wife remains with her people 
and he visits her there. All these things illustrate 
what is presented in Gen. 11. 24 as the primitive type 
of marriage; but perhaps a still more convincing 
proof that the passage is based on a doctrine of beena 
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marriage and mother-kinship lies in the name MM, 
Eve (Gen. iii. 20). For, in virtue of the permutability 
of y and *, Hawwa is simply a phonetic variation of 
hayy with a feminine termination, and in fact the 
author explains that Eve or Hawwa is so called 
because she is the mother of all living, or more 
literally of every hayy. We know that the Arabic 
hayy meant originally a group of female kinship; is it 
not plain that our author understood this, and that to 
him therefore Eve is simply the great mother, the 
universal eponyma, to whom all kinship groups must 
be traced back? Eve is the personification of the 
bond of kinship (conceived as exclusively mother- 
kinship), just as Adam is simply “man,” t.e. the 
personification of mankind. 

The Hebrews then looked on beena marriage as 
the oldest type of lawful union of the sexes, and as 
the tent plays the same part in their marriage 
ceremonies as mn Arabia, we cannot doubt that the 
wife received her husband in her own tent before 
the separation of the Arabs and the Hebrews. But 
Arabia, stagnant within its desert barriers, retained 
this type for many centuries after the Hebrews had 
passed on to ba‘al marriage, and not only so but had 
stripped off the features in such marriage that were 
humiliating to woman to a degree which the Arabs 
have never attained to, because the Coran with its 
inflexible precepts has made progress impossible 
beyond those reforms of Mohammed which, real as 
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they were, were too dearly bought when the price of 
them was that they should be accepted as final. 

Whether the beginnings of ba‘al polyandry in 
Arabia are also older than the Semitic separation is 
not quite so clear, but the words ham and kanna 
(supra, p. 186) seem to favour the idea that they are, 
since these cannot well be loan words”. We should 
therefore have to suppose a very early practice of 
marriage by capture, which indeed is perfectly con- 
sistent not only with general analogy but with the 
view now constantly gaining ground that the Hebrews 
and Aramaeans emerged as armed hordes of nomads 
from Arabia. Such an emigration would necessarily 
be preceded by wars and capture of women. Regu- 
lations for marriage by capture seem to be part of 
the old Hebrew law of war; in the observances pre- 
scribed in Deut. xxi. 12, 13, the paring of the nails 
corresponds to one of the acts by which an Arab 
widow dissolved her widowhood and became free to 
marry again (Lane p. 2409). The conquests of the 
Hebrews may even have tended to give a rapid 
extension to ba‘al marriage and to hasten the adop- 
tion of male kinship. For the law of Deuteronomy 
supposes, and the early history confirms it, that wars 
in which captives were taken would be wars of 
extermination (Deut. xx. 13 sq.), so that nothing 
remained for the children of captives but incorporation 
with the Hebrews, unless they were treated as slaves. 
But to this point we must return later. 
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Finally, I think it may be concluded with proba- 
bility that individual baʻal marriage was not known 
before the Semitic dispersion. Bal seems to be a 
loan word in Arabia. For among the Northern 
Semites the institution of ba‘al marriage goes hand 
in hand with the conception that the supreme deities 
are husband and wife, Baal and Ashtoreth. But, 
except among the Himyarites, who were early influ- 
enced by the civilisation of the Euphrates and Tigris 
valley, Baal is not an Arabian deity or divine title; 
and except the comparatively modern Iséf and Naila 
in the sanctuary at Mecca, where there are traditions 
of Syrian influence, I am not aware that the Arabs 
had pairs of gods represented as man and wife. In 
the time of Mohammed the female deities, such as Al- 
Lat, were regarded as daughters of the supreme male 
god (Str. xxxvu. 149, lin. 21). But the older concep- 
tion, as we see from a Nabataean inscription in De 
Vogiié p. 119, 1s that Al-Lat is “mother of the gods.” 
At Petra the mother-goddess and her son were 
worshipped together, and there are sufficient traces of 
the same thing elsewhere to lead us to regard this 
as having been the general rule when a god and a 
goddess were worshipped in one sanctuary. As the 
details.are interesting but take some space to develop, 
I reserve them for a note’, At present let us observe 
that this is the kind of association of a male and 
female deity which is natural with polyandry—indeed 
at Petra the mother is expressly represented as a 
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virgin, %.e. as unmarried, and the worship of the Ara- 
bian “ Venus” or “Aphrodite,” as the Westerns call her, 
is associated with the same sexual irregularities of a 
polyandrous kind as go with the worship of a mother- 
goddess in other parts of the Semitic world. At 
Mecca the mother-goddess was changed to a daughter 
—an accommodation to later kinship-law which pro- 
duced the absurdity, signalised by Mohammed, that 
gods had no sons but only daughters, though men 
desired not daughters but sons. Thus the god-name 
Baal and the conception of a divine husband are not 
old in Arabia; moreover ba‘ in Arabic is certainly a 
loan word in its application to land watered without 
irrigation, and it has not, as in Northern Semitic, the 
general sense of “lord” or “owner,” from which that 
of “husband” would naturally arise. Hence it would 
seem that monandry of the ba‘al type began among 
the Northern Semites after they separated from the 
Arabs, and that the Arabs borrowed the name, if not 
the idea, of individual ba‘al marriage in later times 
of renewed contact with their northern kinsmen. 

It seems hardly probable that we can get beyond 
these results by observations or arguments drawn 
from the Semitic races alone, without comparison of 
the course of social development in savage races 
generally; for when we talk of things older than the 
Semitic dispersion we are far beyond the range of 
authentic tradition. Moreover the origin of an 
institution so fundamental as the system of kinship 
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must lie in a stage of the evolution of society so 
remote that the special characteristics of individual 
races, like the Semites, cannot be thought to have 
been developed; and therefore, if the earliest steps in 
the history of kinship can be explained at all, they 
can be so only on general principles, based on a wide 
induction far exceeding the limits of such a special 
research as the present. But there still remain be- 
hind all that we have reached a series of questions 
of the highest interest to the student of primitive 
society in general, and of these one at least is 
too important to be left quite untouched—indeed 
to pass it over altogether would be to leave our whole 
argument incomplete in a very essential point. 

We have seen that Arab tradition, and indeed 
Semitic tradition as a whole, knows no more primi- 
tive state of society than that in which all social 
obligations of an absolute and permanent kind are 
based on the bond of blood. As social obligations 
are meaningless unless the persons whom they unite 
are within reach of one another, this constitution of 
society necessarily involves that kinsmen were ga- 
thered together in groups, or at least could be called 
together on an emergency to defend the common 
interests of the kin. And so, as we have seen, in 
historical times, the local group and the kindred 
group were identical, or at least the kernel and 
permanent element in every local group was a body 
of kinsfolk, dependents and allies not of the kin 
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occupying a secondary position or being so loosely 
connected that they might break off at any moment. 
This being so, the stability and strength of the group 
was in precise proportion to its homogeneity, and the 
object of every hayy was to recruit itself by the birth 
in its midst of children ofits own blood. This object 
was attained by ba‘al marriage with male kinship ; 
it was also attained without departing from the older 
system of female kinship wherever women did not 
leave their own kin to follow husbands abroad. And 
thus it is easily understood that long after the 
children of ba‘al marriages, founded on capture or 
contract, were reckoned to the kin of the mother’s 
husband, traces of the persistence of a law of female 
kinship may still be observed wherever there is a 
survival of beena or mot‘a marriage. But now we 
have seen that these two systems of marriage and 
kinship cannot have gone on side by side from the 
first. Originally there was no kinship except in the 
female line, and the introduction of male kinship was 
a kind of social revolution which modified society to 
its very roots. And this being so, it follows that 
there must have been a time when the children born 
in any circle of kinsfolk must often have been of an 
alien kin. Let us suppose, by way of hypothesis, 
that a body of kinsfolk, with female kinship as their 
rule, lived together. Such a group would continue 
homogeneous if it never brought in women from 
outside, or if the children of women who happened to 
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be brought in were either killed or sent back to 
their mothers kin. But one can see that it is 
extremely doubtful whether these conditions could 
be fulfilled, while the number of full tribesmen was 
yet kept up; they could not possibly be fulfilled uf 
marriage by capture was common and if there were 
no friendly relations with neighbouring stocks. I 
will not pursue this subject in detail, as 1t has been 
fully worked out in McLennan’s Primitiwe Marriage, 
to which the reader may refer; 1t 1s enough to say 
that 1f captive women were brought into a kin in any 
considerable numbers, the local group in the second 
generation would contain representatives not only of 
the original stock but of all the stocks from which 
captives had been made. But indeed, so far as our 
knowledge goes, among most primitive races the 
operation of the forces that tend to render a group 
heterogeneous has been intensified by a law of 
exogamy, under which it is incest for a man to marry 
in his own kin, the usual results of this law being that 
every local group contains within it representatives 
of a number of stocks and that precisely the same 
stocks are found in every local group within a some- 
what wide district. In such rude societies a man’s 
stock is not determined by counting degrees, but 
each kin has its stock-name and its stock-emblem 
or totem, which in tribes of female kinship descends 
from mother to child. By aid of the totem a man 
knows what persons in each group are united to him 
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by blood-ties and what persons he may not marry. 
Totemism has religious as well as social aspects, but 
its primary importance for the student of early 
society 1s that it supplied the necessary machinery 
for working a law of exogamy and enabling a man to 
fulfil the obligations of kindred in the complicated 
state of things which has been described. For among 
savages lıke the Australians the blood-feud is still an 
affair between stock and stock, not between one and 
another group of neighbours, and so at any moment 
the outburst of a blood-feud war may break up the 
local groups of a district, the several stocks rallying 
together in forgetfulness of all those home-ties which 
to our ideas are much more sacred than the blood, or 
totem, bond. 

Now whether the Arabs were originally exogamous 
is a question which can hardly be answered by direct 
evidence. The extremely narrow range of forbidden 
degrees in historical times makes it probable that if 
they (or rather their remote ancestors) ever were so, 
exogamy must have broken down comparatively early. 
But at any rate it 1s quite certain that at one time 
their marriage customs were such as would necessarily 
introduce heterogeneity. ‘The change from female to 
male kinship, which we have learned to connect with 
the practice of a small group of kinsmen having an 
alien wife in common, could not take place in a 
moment. The motive of the change was to retain 
for the paternal stock children that by the old rule 
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would have been aliens, and before the change was 
made there must have been practical experience of 
the inconveniences which the new rule was designed 
to remove. At one time therefore, in Arabia as in 
other parts of the world, there must have been a 
certain amount of heterogeneity in the local groups. 
The heterogeneity was ultimately overcome, for the 
groups before Mohammed’s time were again homo- 
geneous ; but it is clear that this heterogeneity—a 
factor in the problem which in our backward course 
from the known to the unknown meets us now for the 
first time—must be taken account of, before we can 
feel confidence in the results of our investigation. 
But to do this to any purpose we must begin by 
searching for such traces of an earlier heterogeneity 
as may have survived down to historical times, and 
for this purpose we must ask whether the old stock- 
groups of Arabia took the form of totem tribes. If 
they did so, the distribution throughout the peninsula 
of tribes that can still be recognised as of totem origin 
may render us substantial help in realising the 
extent to which heterogeneity had gone and tlhe 
way in which it ultimately disappeared. I propose 
therefore to devote a chapter to the subject of 
totemism. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TOTEMISM. 


THE subject of totemism in its relation to the 
problems of early society is the creation of the late 
J. F. McLennan, to whose essays, a collected edition 
of which is now in progress, readers not already 
familiar with the subject must be referred for many 
details that cannot find place here®. A few general 
explanations must however be given before we can 
take up the question of the evidence for totemism 
among the Arabs. 

A totem tribe—which is not necessarily a local 
unity, but may be distributed through a number of 
local groups over a considerable region—is one mm 
which the belief that all members of the tribe are 
of one blood is associated with a conviction, more or 
less religious in character, that the life of the tribe is 
in some mysterious way derived from an animal, a 
plant, or more rarely some other natural object. If 
the totem is a bear, the tribe is the bear tribe, and 
all its members not only call themselves bears but 
beheve that actual bears are their brothers and 
refuse to eat their flesh (unless perhaps on solemn 
occasions by way of sacrament). The totem animal 
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is sacred and is often invested with the character of 
a god. In that case the tribesmen are children of 
their god. Again the totem supplies a stock-name, 
and the mark of any person belonging to the stock 
is that he or she bears that name; so that by this 
test two persons know at once whether they are under 
kindred obligations to one another, and whether, if 
there is a law of exogamy, they are or are not 
forbidden to form sexual connections. There is 
reason to think that in early times totem tribesmen 
generally bore on their bodies a mark of their totem, 
and that this is the true explanation not only of 
tattooing but of the many strange deformations of 
the teeth, skull, and the hke, which savages inflict 
on themselves or their children. Totemism is gene- 
rally found in connection with exogamy, but must, as 
J. F. McLennan concluded, be older than exogamy 
in all cases; indeed it 1s easy to see that exogamy 
necessarily presupposes the existence of a system of 
kinship which took no account of degrees but only of 
participation in a common stock. Such an idea as 
this could not be conceived by savages 1n an abstract 
form; it must necessarily have had a concrete 
expression, or rather must have been thought under 
a concrete and tangible form, and that form seems to 
have been always supplied by totemism. ‘The origin 
of this curious system, lying as it does behind exogamy, 
is yet more obscure than the origin of the latter. 

In enquiring whether the Arabs were once 
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divided into totem-stocks, we cannot expect to meet 
with any evidence more direct than the occurrence 
of such relics of the system as are found in other 
races which have passed through but ultimately 
emerged from the totem stage. 

The complete proof of early totemism in any 
race involves the followmg points: (1) the existence 
of stocks named after plants and animals; (2) the 
prevalence of the conception that the members of 
the stock are of the blood of the eponym animal, or 
are sprung from a plant of the species chosen as 
totem ; (8) the ascription to the totem of a sacred 
character, which may result in its being regarded 
as the god of the stock, but at any rate makes it be 
regarded with veneration, so that, for example, a 
totem animal is not used as ordinary food. If we 
can find all these things together in the same tribe 
the proof of totemism 1s complete; but, even where 
this cannot be done, the proof may be morally 
complete if all the three marks of totemism are 
found well developed within the same race. In 
many cases however we can hardly expect to find all 
the marks of totemism in its primitive form; the 
totem for example may have become first an animal 
god, and then an anthropomorphic god with animal 
attributes or associations merely. In that case it 
may require considerable accumulation and sifting of 
evidence to satisfy us that the phenomena are really a 
survival of totemism and not due to some other source. 
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The existence among the Arabs of tribes with 
animal names has already been referred to at p. 17 
sg., in discussing the theory that tribes are named 
after a patriarch or hero eponymus. It was there 
pointed out how violent is the supposition that a 
group of tribesmen who called themselves “panthers” 
or “sons of panthers” derived their name, as the 
genealogists imagine, from an individual ancestor 
named “panthers” in the plural. We can now go 
a great deal farther, and say that the history of 
paternity among the Arabs makes it quite certain 
that ancient stock-names were not derived from 
fathers; for the system of stocks was 1n existence, and 
the stocks must have had names, long before father- 
hood was thought of. After fatherhood was estab- 
lished, and after the family came to be regarded as 
the fundamental type of all kindred unities, and 
then of all hereditary societies whatsoever, groups 
named after a common father or a chief doubtless 
arose ; and then, if the father or chief had an animal 
name, these new groups would to outward appearance 
be exactly like the old animal tribes. This observa- 
tion enjoins caution in dealing with tribal names 
that are not certainly ancient, but 1t does not impair 
the force of the observation that many of the most 
ancient tribal names are taken from animals. Some 
of these names go back far beyond the estabiishment 
of the doctrine of male kinship, and are equal if 
not superior in antiquity to the class of tribal names 
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derived from such deities as Cais or Manat—deities 
that certainly are not mere ancestors exalted to 
godhead in the sense of the ancient or modern 
Kuhemerists. 

And here it is to be noted that though plural 
names like Panthers, Spotted Snakes, and the like, 
present the most exact and striking analogy to the 
totem tribe-names of the Americans or Australians, 
there 1s no real difference between these and tribal 
names that are in the singular number. We know 
that if a tribe was called Nomair or “Little Panther” 
the tribesmen called themselves indifferently “Sons 
of the Little Panther” or “ Little Panthers” (al- 
Nomairtina: see chap. 1. note 6), and that every man 
in the tribe was supposed to have a right to call 
himself Little Panther in the singular. Thus when 
we find one tribe that calls itself Banfi Kalb, “sons 
of a dog,” and another that calls itself Bandi Kilab, 
“sons of dogs,’ the two names are really one and 
the same; on the patriarchal eponym theory the one 
is sprung from a hero named Kalb, the other from a 
man named Kilab, but in reality both are simply 
dog-tribes. An individual member of a dog-tribe 
was entitled to call himself “Dog” or “Son of a Dog” 
or “brother of Dogs” or “son of Dogs” at pleasure, 
and it was a mere question of the prevalent mode 
of expression in any particular dog-tribe whether the 
eponym, when an eponym was thought of, was taken 
to be Kalb or Kil4b. The fact that every member 
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of the Nomair tribe had a right to call himself 
Nomair, as Mobarrad attests, is itself a very clear 
proof that these names are in their origin stock- 
names and not personal; it would be absurd to say 
that every descendant of John has a right to the 
name of John. No one has a right to a personal 
name other than his own, and the Arabs in conferring 
personal names on children chose not that of the 
father but that of the grandfather or uncle. 

I now proceed to give a list, which does not by 
any means claim to be exhaustive, of ancient Arab 
stock-names derived from animals. There are also 
certain tribal names derived from plants; but these 
are comparatively few, and I have not thought it 
necessary to include them in the list. As the old 
genealogies contain many merely “dummy” names, 
mixed up with those of real clans, I strictly confine 
myself to names borne in historical times by actual 
clans or groups of clans, adding references to 
Wiistenfeld’s tables, or to original authorities where 
that seems necessary. Wiistenfeld’s tables of the 
Maaddite tribes are numbered by the letters A, B, C, 
etc. and the tables of the Yemenite tribes 1, 2, 3, 
etc.; so that the reader can see at a glance, from the 
form of the reference, to which of the great divisions 
of the Arabs each tribe was reckoned by the 
genealogists. The order of the list ıs that of the 
Arabic alphabet, except that I have grouped together 
various Arabic names for the same animal. To 
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certain names I have added notes ilustrating the 
tribal worship or the evidences of superstitions of a 
totem type connected with the animal. The con- 


2) 


tractions B. for Banú, “sons of,” and b. for tbn, “son, 
will not cause any difficulty to the reader. 


Asad, lion. Of the various tribes of this name the 
greatest is the Maaddite tribe Asad b. Khozaima (M. 8). 
Ibn Habîb, p. 30, specifies also Asad b. Mosliya (8. 17), 
B. Asad b. ‘Abdmanat (7. 15), and Asad b. Morr (8. 17), 
all in Madhhij, Asad b. ‘Abd al-‘Ozza (T. 19) in Coraish, 
and B. Asad b. al-Harith (11. 22) in the Azd. The name 
of the Azd or Asd themselves belongs, according to Ibn 
Doraid, p. 258, to the same root; it has always the article 
and means apparently “leonine.” The Azd b. al-Ghauth 
(10. 10) are one of the greatest Yemenite tribes, with 
many subdivisions. There are other lion-tribes than 
these, e.g. the B. Asad among the ‘Anz, Hamdani, 118. 
23; and besides the Asad clans we find among the Azd 
the B. Forhûd (10. 25) or Farahid (Ibn Dor. 294 sq.), 
which in the dialect of the Azd Shania—to which the 
clan belongs—means “lion’s whelps” (Ibn Khall. no. 219). 
Yet another lion-stock is Labwan, a batn of the Ma‘afir 
(Lobb al-Lobab). Another is the Lab’ (A. 10), a great 
tribe of ‘Abd al-Cais (part of Asad), and finally we have 
two tribes named Laith, or lion (N. 11; 1. 15). 

According to Zamakhshari on Str. Ixxi. 23, the Arabs 
worshipped their god Yaghûth under the form of a lion ; 
and the existence of a lion-god is independently proved 
by the name ‘Abd al-Asad (R. 21) among the Coraish. 
That the Coraish worshipped Y aghûth we know from the 
names ‘Abd Yaghûth and ‘Obaid Yaghûth (S. 20). But 
the Meccan religion was syncretistic, the cults of all 
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the tribes that frequented the great fair being represented 
at the sanctuary ; the local and tribal seat of the wor- 
ship of Yaghith lay elsewhere. According to Ibn 
Hishâm p. 52, compared with Yâcût iv. 1022 sg., he 
was worshipped by the Madhhij and their allies at Jorash, 
a town in Northern Yemen, at the head of the Wadi 
Bisha (Hamd. p. 118), which at the time of Mohammed 
was inhabited by various Yemenite tribes (Ibn Hishiém 
p. 954). A few years before the date to which Ibn 
Hisham refers, there was a great struggle between a 
number of Yemenite tribes for the possession of this 
famous idol, which was decided at the battle of Razm, 
fought on the same day as Badr, the Bal-Harith and 
Hamdan being on one side, along with the A‘la and 
A‘nom, the hereditary keepers of the idol, who had car- 
ried it to these greater tribes for protection, and the 
Morad being on the other (Yactit, wt supra, and vol. i. 
p. 776). The widespread worship of the lion-god in 
Nejran and all Northern Yemen which this account im- 
plies, seems to entitle us to connect with his religion not 
only the Asad clans in Madhhij but the name of the Asd 
or Azd. For the main branch of these, the Azd Shanta, 
occupied the mountains of Northern Yemen not far from 
Jorash, and in Hamdani’s time the district of Jorash was 
partly occupied by Azdites. Further, Azd is represented 
as son of Ghauth, or rather Ghauth is a tribal name 
sometimes taken as including the Azd, sometimes as 
forming a division of them (7d, s.v.). Ghauth “ pro- 
tection” and Yaghtth “protector” cannot be separated ; 
the Ghauth would be grammatically those who stand 
under the protection of Yaghtth. The name ot Ghauth 
occurs twice in the genealogy of the mythical founder 
of Jorash (Yac. u. 61). It appears therefore in every 
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way that the lon-god and the lhon-clans are closely 
connected. l 

Badan, ibex, is a batn of the Kalb (2. 30); also a 
small clan of Bakr-Wail (B. 13), comp. Ibn Doraid, p. 205. 
Another ibex-clan is Wa‘lan among the Morad (Lobb al- 
Lob.). A stock named Wa‘la, she-ibex, is mentioned by 
Ibn Doraid 211. 4; Yac. 1. 235. There were sacred wild- 
goats on the island which Alexander called Icarus, off 
the mouth of the Euphrates, connected with a shrine of 
“ Artemis,” z.e. the Arab unmarried goddess (Arrian vii. 
20, comp. Strabo xv. 3. 2). 

Bakr, a young he-camel. That the camel was a 
sacred animal in certain worships there are many proofs, 
but there seems to be nothing to connect 1t specially with 
Bakr as a tribal name. The tribe of Bakr-W ail had for 
its god ‘Aud (supra, p. 50), of whose character we know 
nothing. Bakr and Taghlib together worshipped also a 
god Awal (Lane, s. v.) or Owâl (Yâcût 1. 395). Wail 
and Awal seem to be connected. ‘The former is derived by 
Ibn Doraid, p. 79, from wa’ala “he took refuge,” and the 
latter would then be a variation of Wvdl “asylum,” pri- 
marily not the god but a sanctuary. The name Bana 
Maw/’ala, “sons of asylum’’ (Ibn Dor. 160), lends some 
plausibility to this view, and the god-name Fols has a 
similar meaning”). 

Bohtha, wild-cow, or bovine antelope, a bain of Cais 
‘Ailan (G. 11); comp. Lobb al-Lobdb, p. 47, Ham. p. 280. 
Bohtha is also a batn of Dobai‘a (A. 10). The calves of 
the bovine antelope are Faracid, the name of a family 
in Cifa whose eponym Farcad (G. 19) is said to be so 
called as a nickname. Among the Himyarites the ante- 
lope is connected with the worship of ‘Athtar (Sab. 
Denkm. p. 66), and on a Phoenician gem in Mr Chester’s 
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collection it is figured along with the star and dove, 
symbols of Ashtoreth. Ibn al-Moghawir (Sprenger, 
Post-Routen p. 151) speaks of a 8. Arab tribe called B. 
Harith or ‘Acarib, among whom if a dead gazelle was found 
it was solemnly buried, and the whole tribe mourned for 
it seven days. Whether the sacred animal is only 
the gazelle (as at the Ka‘ba), or also the bovine antelope, 
it is not easy to say. But the bovine antelope supplies 
stock-names in other forms. La’'y b. Adbat (L. 16) is the 
same with the Taimite Lo’ayy (J. 12). for it was Adbat 
who delivered the Taim from their Yemenite captivity, 
infra, p. 250, and this therefore must be the name of a 
clan. The Hebrew Leah and Levi have the same root. 
The sacred stags that accompany the sacred wild-goats in 
Arrian vii. 20, are probably large antelopes of some kind. 
Ibn Doraid, p. 187, makes B. Bohtha mean “sons of 
fornication.” This is certainly not primitive, but is 
easily explained if the great antelope was sacred to the - 
goddess of unmarried love, at whose shrine women, whom 
the Arabs constantly compare to antelopes, prostituted 
themselves. The gazelle supplies a name to a clan of the 
Azd, the Zabyan (10. 12). 

Thalab, Tha‘laba, Tho‘dl, fox, supply many stock- 
names. Among them are the three clans of Tha‘laba (7. 
17, 18, 19), called collectively the ‘ Foxes” (tha‘diib) of 
Tayyi (Ibn Dor. 228. 9), a Tha‘lab among the Kalb 
(2. 17), Tho‘al again among the Tayyi (6. 14), and many 
others. 

Thawr, steer, is son of Kalb (2. 18), or rather the 
great nation of Kalb is divided into Kalb and ‘Thaur 
(Ibn Dor. 314. 14). Ebn Khallikan, no. 265, enumerates 
three other Thaur clans. The calf, ‘Ijl, also supplies a 
clan-name in Bakr-WAil (B. 16). The wife of this ‘Ijl 1s 
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Kalba, so that here also there is a fusion of a dog and an 
ox tribe. The steer and cow, as sacred animals or divine 
symbols of the Northern Semites, are familiar to us from 
the Hebrew golden calves. Agatharchides relates that 
the Troglodytes on the shores of the Red Sea opposite 
Arabia gave the name of parent to no human being, but 
only to the oxen and sheep that supplied their nourish- 
ment. 

Jahsh, young ass, “a batn of the Arabs” (Lobb al- 
Lobåâb). 

Jarâd, locusts, “a batn of Tamîm” (ibid.). Another 
locust name is Jondob or Jondab (L. 12), a batn of the 
‘Anbar (Ibn Dor. 129 sq.). The Jondob are also a branch 
of the metronymic B. Jadila (7. 15, Ibn Dor. 228. 5), 
Locusts were not eaten by all the Arabs (see ch. iii., note 
1); in Islam they are lawful, but the copious discus- 
sions of the point by the traditionalists, which are col- 
lected by Damiri, 1. 214 sqg., shew that in the prophet’s 
time there was a doubt as to their lawfulness. The 
Athenian grasshopper will occur to every reader. 

Ja‘da, sheep (D. 17), a batn of the Ka‘b b. Rabi'a. 
The word is said to be Yemenite (Ibn Dor. 182). 

Jo‘al, scarabaeus (1.21). Jonda‘ (N. 11) is also some 
kind of beetle (Ibn Dor. 105. 20). So also we have 
among the Mazin a clan called Horeds (L. 13), a kind of 
tick (Ibn Dor. 125). 

Hida, kite (7. 15), a batn of Morad. Lobb al-Lobdb, 
p. 77, has Hada’, which is the same. 

Hamdama, dove. The B. Hamama are a batn of the 
Azd (L. Lobdb). Among the Northern Semites the dove 
is sacred to Ashtoreth and has all the marks of a totem, 
for the Syrians would not eat it. The testimonies to 
this effect are collected by Bochart, and shew that the 
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bird was not merely a symbol but received divine honour. 
In Arabia we find a dove-idol in the Ka‘ba (Ibn Hish. 
p. 821), and sacred doves round it. But it is very doubtful 
if these do not belong to the borrowed features of Meccan 
worship, and this seems to be confirmed by our finding 
only one trace of a dove-clan, and it only in an isolated 
source. In most parts of Arabia doves could not live. 
In historical times ‘Ikrima, hen-pigeon, was a common 
man’s name at Mecca. 

Hanash, serpent. The B. Hanash are a bagn of the 
Aus (Ibn Dor. p. 260). Another serpent-stock is the 
B. A‘fa, Hamdani 91. 16. We have also the Arâcim, or 
Spotted Snakes, a group of clans in Taghlib. This name 
is used by Hârith, Moall. 1. 16, and is not a mere epithet, 
for it forms a gentile adjective Arcami. We find also 
two clans of Jofi called al-Arcamân in the dual (7. 14); 
and the B. Hayya, another serpent-stock, were sovereigns 
of the Tayyi in the beginnings of Islam (Agh. xvii. 50. 7). 
There is no doubt as to the supernatural character a- 
scribed to serpents by the Arabs, which has been discussed 
at length by Noldeke (Zeitschr. Volker-Psych. i. 412 sqq.). 
Damiri, 1. 254, tells us that Mohammed changed the 
name of a man called Hobab (snake) because it was “the 
name of a devil,” that is of course of a god. 

Doil, a burrowing quadruped akin to the weasel, gives 
its name to a large branch of the Kinanite Bakr (N. 11). 

Dobb, bear, was one of the so-called Asbo‘, or ‘ wild- 
beast” clans of Kalb (2. 17), and also a clan of Bakr-W ail 
(B. 20). Dobb as a woman’s name among the Hodhail 
(M. 11, 12) is hardly historical, but seems to point to a 
bear-clan with female eponym. ‘The bear is still found 
among the mountains of Hodhail. 

Diab, wolf, is a clan of the Azd (11. 16). Among 
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the “wild-beast” clans of Kalb we have both Sirhan, 
wolf, and Sid, which means “wolf,” but in the Hodhail 
dialect “lion.” There is another clan of B. Sid in Dabba 
(J. 12, Ibn Dor. 117. 13), and here the son of the 
eponym is Dhoaib, “little wolf” There are legends of 
wolves speaking (Damiri i. 407), but they are of Moslem 
origin. 

Dabba, lizard (lacerta caudwerbera), is the eponym of a 
widespread tribe (J. 8) reckoned to the alliance of the 
Ribab, and so made sons of Odd (see ch. i., note 2). The 
plural form Dibab (H. 17) is also a widespread tribe 
with three branches, Dabb “male lizard,” Hisl, the young 
lizard of the same species, and Modibb, which is properly 
“the place of lizards.” ‘The diminutive Dobaib 1s a clan- 
name among the Jodham (9. 30). That this lizard was a 
sacred animal there are many proofs. Its flesh supplied 
the Arabs with medicines and antidotes to poisons, its 
bones and skin had magical virtues (Cazwini 1. 438). 
Such virtues are generally ascribed by rude nations to 
animals that are not habitually eaten, and though the 
Bedouins generally are described as lizard-eaters (Fihrist 
58. 14), the prophet would not eat the dabb himself and 
said it was not eaten in the land of his people (Bokh. vi. 
190). A tradition in Damirî, 11. 88, makes Mohammed 
allege as the reason for not eating it that a clan of the 
Israelites had been transformed into reptiles, and he 
fancied the lizard was sprung from them. “This was 
before it was known that metamorphosed human beings 
leave no issue.” The idea that lizards are really a clan 
of men and so must not be eaten has a marked air of 
totemism. 

Dobay‘a, little hyaena, is the name of various tribes 
(A.5; ©. 15). The hyaena in Islam is not reckoned as 
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one of the carnivorous animals which may not be eaten, 
and its flesh continued to be sold in the booths between 
Safa and Marwa (Damirt i. 90). The Bedouins still 
eat it, but, so far as J have been able to learn, rather as 
medicine than as food. In the Sinai peninsula, according 
to a MS. note of the late Prof. Palmer, all but one paw is 
forbidden food. The prophet would not eat the hyaena 
himself, apparently because like the hare it was thought 
to menstruate, 2.é¢. had an affinity with man (Dam. ii. 90. 
28, compared with 1. 24. 28). About this affinity to man, 
or rather to certain men, there are other stories: “the 
Arabs say there are certain men called hyaenic, and if a 
thousand men were shut up together with one such and 
a hyaena came, it would go straight to him and to no one 
else” (Damîrî ii. 89 sq.). 

‘Adat, field mouse (N. 11), a branch of Khozaima. 

‘Anz, she-goat. The tribe of ‘Anz (C. 12) are said 
by Bakri, 54. 12, to be so named because their ancestor’s 
head was sharp like that of a goat. That totem tribes 
claim a physical likeness to their totem is usual. The 
Anz are reckoned to Wail, but as Hamdani found them 
in Jorash, they are perhaps not different from the ‘Ans 
(7. 12), who are closely akin to the group of tribes that 
worshipped there. As Asd is blunted to Azd before a 
medial, so ‘Anz would be sharpened to ‘Ans after the 
sharp liquid. The great tribe of ‘Anaza (A. 6) seems 
also to be a goat-tribe and to be properly ‘Anza, as Ibn 
Habib p. 22 writes the name. That their own traditions 
make them so will appear from Mr Doughty’s travels, 
Their god was So‘air, which I cannot but suspect to be a 
corruption of Sho‘air= yyw the hirsute goat-god. Buta 
passage of Yacit, nu. 94. 11, which would seem at first 
sight to support this by making goats the victims at the 
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shrine, is corrupt, and as corrected by Fleischer proves 
nothing. i 

Ghoråb, raven, a batn of Fazâra (Lobb al-L.); see also 
Ibn Dor. p. 297. Ghorâb was one of the names of 
heathenism which Mohammed made its bearer change 
(Dam. i. 254). His reason can hardly have been that 
the raven is a bird of ill omen, for that is a reason 
which would have operated equally in the time of 
heathenism to prevent a man from taking such a name. 
In fact two ravens are still a lucky sight in Arabia 
though one is unlucky. The fact that the raven gives an 
omen points to its once having had a sacred character 
among the Semites as it had in Greece in connection 
with Apollo and Aesculapius. In the MHarranian 
mysteries, dogs ravens and ants are called ‘our brothers” 
(Al-Nadim in Chwolsohn ii. 46), 

Fahd, lynx, one of the Kalb wild-beast clans (2. 17). 

Cord, monkey (M. 11), is a branch of the Hodhail the 
same as ‘Amr b. Mo‘awiya. The original name, of which 
‘Amr is only a fragment, was no doubt ‘Amr Cird 
“worshipper of the monkey,” an animal which 1s still 
found in the Hodhail district, comp. ZDMG. xxxiv. 374. 

Confodh, hedgehog. The B. Confodh are a branch of 
Solaim (G. 15). Another hedgehog name is Dârim (K. 
14), one of the greatest branches of Tamim. 

Cahd is a kind of Hijaz sheep, Ibn Dor. 124. 6, and 
the plural Cihâd or B. Cahd are a batn of the B. Ka‘b. 

Kalb, dog, with its plurals Kilab and Aklob and its 
diminutive Kolaib, are all tribal names. The two Kalbs 
in Tamim (K. 17 and L. 15) are probably of kin with the 
great tribe of Kalb b. Wabara, Tamim’s ancient alles ; 
but there are dog-clans in many other parts of Arabia, 
and the Calibbites in the Old Testament are also an 
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ancient dog-tribe. There is a prophecy of the prophet in 
which he speaks of the baying of the dogs of Hauab at 
one of his wives, said to have been fulfilled on ‘Aisha’s 
march to Basra before the battle of the Camel. Now 
Hauab is a water, but is also the mythical daughter of 
Kalb b. Wabara and mother of Tamim. A verse in 
Bakri p. 300 speaks of the hand-clappers of Hauab. 
Does all this point to some religious feast of the dog-kin 
at this spot? A deity associated with dogs is found at 
Harran (7 DMG. xxix. 110), where, as we have seen, the 
dog is the ‘‘ brother of man.” 

Na‘ama, ostrich. The B. Naʻâma are the B. ‘Amr b. 
Asad (M. 9), and here again the original name was pre- 
sumably ‘‘worshippers of the ostrich.” A demon in the 
form of a black ostrich (zalim aswad) figures in Maidani 
1, 181 (Fr., Ar. Pr. 1. 364), and demons are old gods. 

Nami, panther, with its diminutive Nomair and the 
plural Anméar, are all tribal names of wide distribution. 
A god of the Harranians, Bar Nemré, son of Panthers, is 
mentioned by Jacob of Sarug (ZDMG. ut sup.), and 
it may be conjectured that the nickname Abû ‘Amr applied 
to the panther (Damîrî ili. 398), like the nickname Omm 
‘Amir given to the hyaena, has reference to the worship of 
these creatures as parents of the stock that did them service. 

Wabr, hyrax Syriacus. The B. Wabr b. Al-Adbat 
(E. 18) are a clan of Kilab (Ibn Dor. p. 180, Yactt 
ii. 43). <A superstition that the Wabr is the brother of 
man will be mentioned below. 

Hawzan is said to be a bird of some kind (Ibn Dor. 
177. 5). The plural Hawazin is the name of a great tribe 
answering to the modern ‘Otaiba (F. G. 10). 

Yarbú‘, jerboa, gives its name to a great branch of 
Tamim (K. 13) and to a number of other clans™., 
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It is evident from this list that Arabic tribal 
names are largely drawn from animals, but the full 
force of the facts can only be seen by taking a view 
of the proportion which these animal tribes bear to 
the whole mass of names in any part of the genea- 
logy. To do this one must first strike out names 
which are really blanks, because no gentile adjective 
is formed from them, and names like ‘Amr, Talim, 
Aus, which mean that the clan worships a certain 
god, whose name has been suppressed by Moslem 
orthodoxy. Of the names which then remain a very 
great proportion are derived either from known gods 
or from animals, and of those which do not fall under 
one or other of these categories few indeed are 
personal names in historical times. It will not then 
be questioned that, so far as the number of tribal 
names taken from animals goes, the Arabic pheno- 
mena agree with the totem theory as fully as can 
be expected, if we consider that our earliest 
historical knowledge dates from a time when 
the whole social order of old Arabia had been 
utterly dislocated by the great migrations of the 
Yemenite tribes and other political causes, when the 
old religion was in rapid decay, and when also, as 
our previous argument has shewn, a new family 
system had begun to overgrow and transfigure the 
old structure of society. 

To students of primitive society in general, who 
have learned what animal stock-names habitually 
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mean, the mass of such names in Arabia must be 
highly significant; when very primitive races call 
themselves dogs, panthers, snakes, sheep, lions’ cubs, 
or sons of the lion the jerboa or the lizard, the burden 
of proof really hes on those who maintain that such 
designations do not mean what they mean in other 
parts of the world. That the names are mere acci- 
dents or mere metaphors is an assumption which 
can seem plausible only to those who do not know 
savage ways of thought. 

The second point in the proof that these are really 
totem names is that the tribesmen believed them- 
selves to be of the blood of the animal whose name 
they bore and acknowledged physical kinship with 
it. That they meant less than this when they called 
themselves sons of the fox, the wolf, the hyaena, 
seems probable to us only because we have reached 
a stage of culture im which the difference between 
man and beast is fully recognised. But the Arabs 
had not reached that stage; for they call certain men 
hyaenic and believe that there is an irresistible 
affinity between them and the hyaena; they readily 
accept stories of the transformation of human stocks 
into animals; and they do not know, indeed the 
prophet himself does not know at first, that “ trans- 
formed men leave no offspring.” It is plain that 
this last discovery must have been directed to a 
practical purpose, and the way in which it comes in, 
in Damiris discussion of the lawfulness of eating 
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lizards, at once suggests that certain animals were not 
eaten because they were thought to be men im another 
guise. The proof that it is so hes in the legends 
still told by the Bedouins; the panther, as the Sinai 
Arabs told Palmer, whose notes I have by me, was 
at first a man; afterwards he washed in milk and 
became a panther and an enemy of mankind. The 
wabr or hyrax Syriacus in like manner is not 
eaten by these Bedouins because he is the brother of 
man, and “he who eats him will never see his father 
or mother again.” Quite similar is the dislike ex- 
pressed by the prophet in the hadith to eating the 
hare and the hyaena because they menstruate—this 
is a sign that they have a common nature with man. 
But now we know that the Arabs practised cannibalism 
at a comparatively recent date (chap. lv. note 6), 
and the prejudices against eating certain animals— 
prejudices amounting to absolute disgust and based 
on the theory that these animals are men in disguise 
—cannot all have sprung up after cannibalism 
ceased; they must therefore in the first instance 
have been prejudices confined to certain stocks 
which objected to eat animals of one blood with 
themselves, And so too when we find a whole clan 
mourning over a dead gazelle, we can hardly but 
conclude that when this habit was first formed they 
thought that they were of the gazelle-stock. Thus 
we have much reason to suppose that when men 
first called themselves panthers or sons of a panther, 
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lions’ cubs or sons of a lion (for the Farahid are of 
the Banti Azd), foxes or sons of a fox, they really 
meant what they said. And the argument is greatly 
strengthened when we observe that, side by side 
with tribes that call themselves sons of animals, 
there are numerous cases of tribes that call them- 
selves sons of a god. In some cases where the god- 
name and the tribe-name are identical in our lists 
this is due to a change in the interests of monotheism. 
Thus among the Dausites who worshipped Dhu 
1-Shara we have a clan of his “servants” or “ wor- 
shippers,’ ‘Abd Dhu ‘l-Sharaé (10. 30), while Ibn 
Doraid 295. 4 has Dhu ’Il-Shara simply (supposed 
to be the name of a personal ancestor). So the 
names Harith and ‘Abd al-Harith, ‘Auf and ‘Abd 
‘Auf, Cais and ‘Abd al-Cais may in many cases 
be mere variants of one another, and when they 
are used as personal names the longer form is 
in all probability origmal. The Arabs had quite 
a list of terms which, prefixed to the name of a 
deity, were used to describe a man or clan as his 
“increase,” his “gift,” his “worshippers,” his “clients.” 
Thus Ibn Doraid p. 310 gives as names formed with 
that of the deity al-Lat, Zaid al-Lat, Taim al- 
Lat, Wahb al-Lat, Sa‘d al-Lat, Sakan al-Lat, Shukm 
al-Lat, to which others might be added. This 
implies considerable variety of conception as to the 
relation between the worshippers and the god, as in- 
deed could not but be the case when many of the gods 
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had ceased to be tribal. But most old tribal names 
are too well fixed to be explained as abbreviations, 
and there is abundance of independent evidence 
that not only the Arabs but all the Semites often 
spoke and thought of themselves as children of their 
gods. In Numb. xxi. 29 the Moabites are called the 
sons and daughters of Chemosh, and even Malachi 
calls a heathen woman the daughter of a strange 
god. The Phoenician cosmogony is throughout 
based on the idea that gods are the progenitors of 
men. The same conception appears in Gen. vi. 1, 
sgq., and among the Aramaeans it long survived in 
such personal names as Benhadad, Barlaha (son of 
the god), Barba‘shmin (son of the Lord of heaven), 
Barate, Bapoéusos and the like™. To the same 
class belongs Naodnnos, that 1s, as Noldeke explains 
_ it, “progeny (Arab. nasl) of Hl.” There isin Arabia 
at least one case of an historical clan that had a 
legend of their descent from a supernatural being. 
The ‘Amr ibn Yarbti‘ are called also Banu 71-S1‘lat, 
“sons of the she-demon,’ who according to legend 
became wife of their father but disappeared suddenly 
on seeing a flash of lightning (ibn Dor. p. 139). 
We must therefore hold that 1t was because Arabic 
tribes claimed to be the children of their tribal god 
that they took his name. And when we find among 
such tribes cases like the Bandi Hilâl, “sons of the 
crescent moon,” or Bandi Badr, “sons of the full moon,” 
where the divine being 1s at the same time one of 
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those heavenly beings which primitive peoples every- 
where have looked upon as animals, the interval 
between divine tribal names and animal tribal names 
is very nearly bridged over, and one 1s compelled to 
ask whether both are not reducible to one ultimate 
principle such as the totem theory supplies. 

To complete the proof of the totem origin of 
Arabic animal tribes in a quite satisfactory way we 
ought to have evidence of the veneration of sacred 
animals by tribes of the same name. But much direct 
evidence to this effect we cannot expect to find—not 
because the Arabs had not animal gods, for we know 
they had, but because our Mohammedan sources 
draw a veil, as far as they can, over all details of the 
old heathenism. Before the time of the prophet the 
greater gods had to a large extent become anthropo- 
morphic, or, if they were not worshipped by images 
of human form, they were represented at their 
sanctuaries by a simple pillar or altar of stone, some- 
times by a sacred tree. How the god that inhabited 
the stone or tree was conceived, we generally cannot 
tell. In some cases in the story of the prophet the 
gemus loct appears as a man or woman protesting 
against the destruction of its sanctuary (Moh. un Med. 
p. 851, Al-‘Ozza) or trying to slay Mohammed (2b. p. 
356, Dhat Anwât). But the details that would give 
us insight into the true characters of tribal worship 
are almost always wanting; indeed we hear very 
little except about those greater shrines whose 
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worship, all over Arabia, had been very much assimı- 
lated to a single type and that naturally the most 
advanced. Totemism pure and simple we could not 
expect to find at such sanctuaries; the most we can 
look for is traces of idols of animal form, or sacred 
animals associated with the worship, or simulation of 
animals on the part of the worshipper and the like. 
And of things of this kind even the very scanty 
details handed down to us supply some evidence. 
Thus the lion-god Yaghtth was indeed no longer a 
mere tribal god in the time of Mohammed, but 
there are several lion-clans in the circle of his 
worshippers. 

Two other idols mentioned with Yaghtth in the 
Coran are said to have had an animal form, wz. 
Ya‘tc, which the commentators make a horse, and 
Nasr, which is said to have had the figure of a vulture 
(nasr). Yaʻûcis said to have been god of the Hamdan 
or of the Mordd or of both tribes; 2.e. the name is re- 
ferred to the same circle of tribes which we find 
engaged in war for the possession of Yaghtth, and so 
is perhaps only another appellation for the same god 
(averruncus), for Ibn al-Kalbi found no traces of it in 
poetry and proper names either in Hamdan or among 
other tribes (Yac. 1v. 1022). Horses were worshipped 
by the Asbadhiyfin in Bahrain (Beladhori p. 78), but 
the name is said to be of Persian origin (from asp, 
“horse,” Yactit 1. 237), and if this is correct the cultus 


also may be Persian. There seems to be no real 
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horse-tribe among the Arabs, which is indeed what 
we should expect on the totem theory, since the horse 
is a comparatively modern introduction into the 
country—much later than the formation of totem 
tribes can possibly be thought to be. For horse-wor- 
ship among the Tayyi in the time of Mohammed 
Osiander cites the words of the prophet to Zaid al- 
Khail, “I will protect you from the wrath of Al-‘Ozza 
and of the black horses you serve,” Rasmussen, Addit. 
p. 23. The reading however is uncertain; Ágh. xvi. 
48, 30 has a black camel instead of the black horses, 
and Sprenger, i11. 387, seems to have read the black 
mountain, z.e. Aja’, the sacred mountain and asylum 
of the tribe. The name of Zaid al-Khail seems 
indeed to favour the idea of horse-worship, but any 
two of the three readings could easily arise from the 
md. 

Nasr, the vulture-god, is said to have been an 
idol of the Himyarites. But of it also Ibn al-Kalbt 
could find no trace in verses and proper names, so 
that he supposes its worship to have disappeared 
with their fall. Yacfit, 1v. 781, quotes a line in which 
Nasr is associated with Al-‘Ozza by the Christian poet 
Al-Akhtal, but that of course is a mere piece of 
antiquarianism. J find no trace of this worship 
in the tribal lists, except the name Nasr once in a 
Yemenite genealogy (9. 18), but the vulture-worship 
of the Arabs is attested by the Syriac Doctrine of 
Addaa (ed. Phillips), p. 24. 
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Of sacred animals at sanctuaries the doves at 
Mecca are the best-known case. These, according to 
all analogy, must belong to the Arab counterpart 
of Ashtoreth. The doves and fishes of Ashtoreth, 
associated as they are with legends of transformed 
human beings and prohibitions of their use in food, 
present all the marks of a totem origin, but it 1s very 
doubtful whether at Mecca the doves are not an 
importation from Syria. The men transformed into 
fishes by the polyandrous goddess of the island of 
Nosala, in Arrian, Hist. Ind. xxxi., also belong to 
Ashtoreth worship and may betray Babylonian in- 
fluence. Indirectly of course every relic of totemism 
in the Semitic field makes it also more probable 
for Arabia, but we cannot build directly on evidence 
like this. Of simulation of animals in religious rites 
there seems to be a trace 1n the practices condemned 
in ch. xxxiv. of the Christian Laws of the Himyarites, 
where we read of shameless men who put on 
masks of animals’ skins (deppariva mpocwma) and 
played the devil in the market-places and saluted 
the shame of Satan. 

But at the time when our evidence begins, the 
ereater worships of Arabia had passed through so 
many changes, and the great gods and goddesses 
had become everywhere so much alike, that the chief 
signs of early totemism must be looked for rather in 
the lower superstitions of the people and in the 
private deities of small groups, just as, among the 
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Hebrews, Ezekiel vii. 10, 11 gives us a glimpse of 
the private worship of unclean beasts and creeping 
things by the heads of Judaean houses at a time 
when the public religion had long acknowledged no 
god but Jehovah. At the time of Mohammed even 
the private religion of the Arabs made large use of 
idols. At Mecca there were idols in every house, and 
a lively trade mm gods was done with the Bedouins 
(Moh. in Med. p. 350). But a whole class of such 
gods as directly arise from totemism survived Islam 
by being simply transmuted into jinn (genin). We 
have express testimony in Str. vi. 100 that the jinn 
were made partners with God, and they are generally 
conceived as appearing in animal or monstrous hairy 
form. And these genii have a tribal connection, for 
we read in Rasm. Add. 71, 18 that the ankle-bone 
of a hare keeps off the jinn of the hayy and the 
household cobolds and the jenn of the ‘oshra tree 
etc. To the Moslem the old gods are only beings to 
be feared, but when a hare’s foot or a fox’s or she- 
cat’s tooth or the inspissated juice of the once sacred 
samora tree (tbid. et seq.) are used as charms against 
demons, the old tree and animal gods are really set 
to fight with one another. And therefore it is 
important to note how many such charms are taken 
from animals that give names to stocks. 

It is probable that fuller evidence may still be 
collected directly connecting superstitions relating to 
special animals with stocks of the same name. But 
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even in the absence of such evidence the fact that so 
many of the animals that give names to stocks can 
be shewn to have had a sacred character among the 
Semites, taken in connection with the independent 
evidence that the tribesmen really thought them- 
selves to be of the blood of their eponym animal, and 
meant what they said when they called themselves 
its sons, makes it really impossible to separate the 
Semitic facts from the phenomena of totemism found 
in other parts of the world. And if it be taken with 
this that we can trace back the social system and 
rule of kinship in Arabia to the stage which in other 
parts of the world is habitually associated with 
totemism the force of the argument from analogy 
seems overpowering, and it becomes more than a 
bare hypothesis that the old Arab groups of female 
kinship were originally totem tribes. 

In concluding this chapter I wish to direct atten- 
tion to a line of enquiry which in all probability 
might be made to yield good results, 1f travellers in 
Arabia would make the necessary observations. It 
has already been mentioned that totem tribesmen in 
savage countries often affect a resemblance to their 
sacred animal, even at the cost of slight mutilations 
and other self-inflicted deformities. In other cases 
stocks are distinguished by the patterns of their 
tattooing, which there is reason to believe were in 
many cases originally meant as rude pictorial repre- 
sentations of the totem. Now every Arab tribe 
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has its tribal mark (wasm), which is branded upon its 
cattle. No good collection of such marks has yet 
been published, but there 1s reason to believe that 
some of them at least are pictorial in their origin. 
The scrawlings on rocks which are found all over the 
peninsula, and which travellers searching for inscrip- 
tions are apt to turn from with disappointment, are 
often old wasm, and if collected in sufficient number, 
with careful notes of the places they come from, might, 
when compared with the modern camel-brands, have 
a tale to tell. | 

I venture to conjecture that in old times the 
wasn, was not placed on camels alone but was 
tattooed on the persons of tribesmen. For the word 
wasm and its synonym sima can hardly be separated 
etymologically from ism or sim, Heb. DY, “a name,” 
and there are sufficient traces in Hebrew usage that 
DY is primarily a stock-name rather than that of an 
individual’, A man’s “name” endures as long as he 
has posterity (Isa. xiv. 22; Job xvii. 17, etc.), while 
conversely “children of no name” (BY ° 73 *33, Job 
xxx. 8) are persons without ancestry. A man’s name 
therefore seems originally to be simply his stock- 
mark. And again wasm must be connected more 
remotely with washm, “tattooing,” though on philo- 
logical grounds one is led to think that the differenti- 
ation of the original word into these two forms, with 
their respective meanings, must be older than the 
formation of the separate dialects of Semitic speech. 
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The washm, as described in the old poets and in the 
hadtth (Bokhari vii. 58 sqq.), is a sort of tattooing of 
the hands arms and gums, imprinted by women on 
others of their own sex by way of adornment, and it 
was forbidden by Mohammed along with the wearing 
of false hair and other attempts to disguise nature. 
But that tattooing was originally adopted merely for 
ornament is highly improbable, and among the 
Northern Semites it was certainly practised in con- 
nection with religion. The classical passage in proof 
of this is Lucian, De Dea Syr. lix., according to which 
all the Syrians bore stigmata of religious significance 
on the wrist or neck. To the custom of imprinting 
marks on the person in sign of consecration to a deity 
there appears to be an allusion in Isa. xliv. 5, and 
another perhaps in Gal. vi. 17; the commentaries on 
these texts and the learned discussion of Spencer 
(Leg. Rit. Hebr. ii. 14) may be consulted for farther 
evidence on the subject. Tattooing is condemned as 
` a heathenish practice in Lev. xix. 28, but there and in 
Lev. xxi. 5 1t appears in connection with incisions 
(séret, saréteth) in the flesh, made in mourning or in 
honour of the dead. The relation of this last practice 
to religious tattoomg has always been felt to be 
puzzling; but the difficulty is considerably lessened 
if the gods to whom worshippers dedicated themselves 
by stigmatisation were originally totem gods and 
were afterwards conceived as the fathers of the tribe 
that worshipped them. The word séret reappears in 
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Arabic in the forms sharat and shart. The latter 
word means “covenant,” but the former is a “token” 
appointed between men, or “a mark by which men 
can be distinguished from others’ (see, besides the 
lexx., Ibn Doraid 295, 1). The connection between 
“covenant” and “token” is plain from such passages 
as Gen. 1x. 18, xxxi. 48, but it seems quite certain 
that the kind of mark originally meant by shart, as 
well as by the Hebrew word which answers to 1t, 1s 
a mark cut or tattooed on the person. For the root 
implies this; sharatdt has the sense of tattooed marks 
(Ibn Battita i. 192), and tashrit is the term still 
applied to the gashes over the cheek-bone which are 
the distinguishing sign of a native of Mecca”. All 
these ramifications of meaning point to the conclusion 
that shart was in old times a tattooed mark by which 
men who had mutual obligations, %.e. men of the same 
stock, recognised one another; and this, taken with 
the independent testimony to the religious significance 
of tattooing among the Semites, goes far to justify the 
hypothesis that at an early date the tribal mark was 
a totem mark. In the patriarchal story of Cain, which 
embodies the old Hebrew conception of the lawless 
nomad life, where only the blood-feud prevents the 
wanderer in the desert from falling a victim to the 
first man who meets him®, the institution of blood- 
revenge 1s connected with a “mark” which Jehovah 
appoints to Cain. Can this be anything else than 
the shart or tribal mark which every man bore on 
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his person, and without which the ancient form of 
blood-feud, as the affair of a whole stock, however 
scattered, and not of near relatives alone, could hardly 
have been worked ? 

In later times the Arabs could usually tell to 
what tribe a man belonged by observing his personal 
appearance dress and habits (infra, p. 287). This is 
still the case among the Bedouins, the way in which 
the hair is worn being one of the chief marks of 
distinction, In the fratricidal war between Bakr 
and ‘Taghlib, the Bakrites, before the battle of 
Cidda, shaved their locks, that the women who 
followed them into the field might be able to dis- 
tinguish friend from foe among the wounded (C. de 
Perceval 11. 281). 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE Arabs retained a tribal constitution longer 
than the other Semitic races, and we know much 
more about their tribal system than we do even 
about that of the Hebrews, whose primitive organi- 
sation was profoundly modified, at an early date, by 
the conquest of Canaan, the transition from pastoral 
to agricultural life, and the absorption of a consider- 
able part of the aboriginal population. The argument 
for the prevalence of totemism among the early 
Semites must therefore always start from Arabia; 
but no one who has given attention to the subject 
will be prepared to believe that the development of 
Arabian totemism can be subsequent in date to the 
Semitic dispersion. If the argument in chapter vi. 
is good for anything all the Semites must have 
passed through the totem stage, and traces of this are 
to be looked for among the Northern as well as the 
Southern Semites. But Syria and the region of the 
Two Rivers advanced in social and political hfe so 
much more rapidly than Arabia that in these districts 
we cannot look for more than very fragmentary relics 
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of the primitive system. Such relics appear to be 
present in sufficient number, and some of them have 
already been incidentally mentioned in illustration of 
parallel Arabian facts. But ıt may be useful to re- 
capitulate here in more orderly form a few of the 
chief heads of evidence, without going into more 
detail than is necessary to shew that the North 
Semitic data are quite consistent with the theory 
that the Arabs passed through the totem stage and 
that totemism began before they were separated from 
their northern kinsfolk. 

We have first to note the existence among 
the Northern Semites of tribes with animal names. 
On this topic | may refer in general to my article in 
the Journal of Philology ix. 75 sqq. though I should 
not now venture to insist upon all the points of evi- 
dence there put forward in a tentative way. The 
strongest and best case perhaps is that of the ancient 
inhabitants of Mount Seir, whose clans or cantons, 
enumerated in Gen. xxxvi., contain a startling propor- 
tion of animal names with or without the addition of 
an adjective termination. The animal names, such 
as Young Lion, Hyaena, Wild-Ass, Antelope, Ibex, 
Kite, occur side by side with god-names, just as in 
the Arabian lists. For My’ Ci. V. Jeush) in verse 14 
is the exact phonetic equivalent of the lon-god Ya- 
ghûth, and py (Akan) or [py (ver. 27, 1 Chron. 1. 42) 
is probably connected with Ya‘tc. The genealogy 
presents the same kind of confusions as characterise 
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the Arab lists; thus the Wild-Ass clan (FUJY) is 
variously represented as the daughter, the brother 
and the son of the Hyaena clan (11938). These con- 
fusions shew that the original principle on which the 
social organisation was based had already become 
unintelligible when the so-called “genealogy” was 
written down. 

That the division of Israel into twelve tribes did 
not assume its present shape till after the conquest 
of Canaan is recognised by most recent enquirers, 
and the names of the tribes, which in part still await 
explanation, are not reducible to a single principle, 
nor indeed are they all of equal antiquity. But the 
most ancient division of the Israelites 1s between 
Rachel and Leah, both of which are animal names, 
“ewe” and “bovine antelope.” ‘The nomadic popula- 
tions of Southern Palestine, which ultimately became 
incorporated with Judah, also present animal names, 
of which the most important is that of the Calibbites 
(Caleb) or dog-tribe. 

In the paper already referred to I have argued 
that many place-names formed from the names of 
animals are also to be regarded as having been origin- 
ally taken from the totem clans that inhabited them. 
This argument might easily be developed and strength- 
ened, but it is not necessary to do so here. I may 
observe, in passing from the Hebrews, that there are 
more animal names in the old genealogical lists than 
have usually been recognised. ‘The explanation of 
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Leah as an antelope-name, which is now generally 
accepted, is only a few years old, and that the name 
of Abraham’s father Terah probably denotes a kind 
of ibex (Syriac e£swtidh, see Hoffmann, Syr. Acten 
p. 18) is not noticed by the latest lexicons. 

Of the ancient tribal divisions of the Canaanites 
Phoenicians and Aramaeans, who adopted a settled 
lite and formed more advanced political institutions 
at an early date, we know very little, but the Hamor- 
ites or sons of the he-ass at Shechem are noteworthy. 
There is also a class of Aramaic personal names like 
Bar Kalba “son of the dog” (Addai 17, 11), Bar 
Daisan, or in Greek Bardesanes, ‘‘son of an ibex,” 
which can hardly be separated from the names like 
Benhadad, Barba‘shmin, in which a man is called son 
of a god. Those therefore point either directly to 
the worship of anımal gods regarded as the fathers of 
their devotees, or else to animal tribes, originally 
of totem character, from which patronymics were 
formed™, Ultimately the patronymic might come 
to be treated as an ordinary personal name, just as a 
modern Jew may be called Levi without regard to 
his descent. 

Of the worship of animal gods by the Northern 
Semites, and of the sanctity attaching to living 
animals, examples have been noted in chapter vu. 
The sacred doves and fish of Ashtoreth present every 
mark of a totem origin, especially the very character- 
istic one that the worshippers of the goddess would 
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not eat of them (Xen., Anab. 1. 4, 9; Diod. i. 4; 
Lucian, Dea Syr. xiv.; Philo ed. Man. 11. 646; Athen- 
aeus vill. 37; Neanthes Cyz. ap. Porph. de abst. iv. 
15). The later Ashtoreth worship was a fusion of 
several older cults, and had spread over all Syria, but 
the form to which the sacred fish belong is that 
Derceto or Atargatis who was worshipped under the 
form of a fish with a human countenance in her 
temple at Ascalon, and of whom the legend ran that 
she was a woman transformed into a fish (Diod. J. c.), 
while her son, according to Xanthus the Lydian (ap. 
Athen. J. ¢.), was named Ichthys or “Fish” (Dagon). 
Observing further the distinct statement of Dio- 
dorus that the sacred fishes were actually worshipped 
as gods and remembering that the region to which 
this religion belongs is one in which the oldest deities 
were certainly tribal and the worshippers habitually 
called themselves children of their gods, we have in 
this instance every possible mark of a primitive totem- 
ism, and may be dispensed, for our present purpose, 
from examining in detail the other evidence as to 
sacred animals and animal gods among the Northern 
Semites. J add some farther particulars in a note”, 
but the subject is large and important enough for 
a separate investigation, and the range of facts 
on which investigation might be brought to bear 
is wider than may appear at first sight. Animal 
deities often lurk in unexpected places, as one may 
see from Lagarde’s very ingenious identification of 
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Hshmiin-Iolaos as a quail-god (Gr. Ueb. der Prov. 
p. 81). 

For the present however 1t is sufficient to observe 
that Northern Semitic facts throw no obstacle in 
the way of the hypothesis that the Arabs passed 
through the totem stage, and that they entered it 
before they were differentiated from their brethren 
who in historical times lived outside the peninsula. 
This view 1s opposed to current prejudice, for totemism 
is commonly looked at only in its bearings on the 
history of religion, and in this aspect has to contend 
with a very current opinion that the astral character, 
so deeply impressed on Semitic religion wherever 
Babylonian influencereached,1s of primaeval antiquity. 
But I would ask the supporters of this opinion whether 
the identification of deities with heavenly bodies is 
not habitually found where tribal religion has given 
way to national religion of a syncretistic type. The 
astral deities belong to wide circles of clans, but their 
local worships retain features of totem not of astral 
type, which bear evidence to an earlier prevalence of 
much more primitive superstitions. The oldest un- 
ambiguous sign of belief in gods that dwell in the 
sky is perhaps the use of burnt-offerings, whose 
fragrant smoke rises towards the seat of the divine 
power. But this is not the earliest type of Semitic 
sacrifice; it is preceded by the form, which to the 
last remained common in Arabia, in which the gift 
of the worshipper or the blood of the sacrifice. is 
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simply poured out at a sacred place or smeared on a 
sacred stone™, The late prevalence of this ritual is 
not favourable to the idea that astral worship was the 
oldest form of Semitic religion. But it is still more 
important to observe that the later astral worships 
afford no clue to the most significant features of 
Semitic faiths, their tribal character and their associ- 
ation with the belief that the tribesmen are the 
children of their god—a very different idea from the 
more advanced belief that men generally are children 
of one great Father, or creatures of a celestial power. 
The advantage of J. F. McLennan’s totem hypothesis 
over all previous theories of primitive heathenism is 
that it does justice to the intimate relation between 
religion and the fundamental structure of society 
which is so characteristic of the ancient world, and 
that the truth of the hypothesis can be tested by 
observation of the social organisation as well as the 
religious beliefs and practices of early races. It is 
the social side of totemism with which we are con- 
cerned in the present investigation, and to this aspect 
of the matter we must now return; that 1s, we are to 
look on the totem-stock as the ancient Arabian kin- 
dred group, before the development of the modern 
family, at a time when kinship was not counted by 
degrees but all were kin who bore a common totem 
stock-name and (probably) impressed on their bodies 
a distinctive totem-mark. 

Among primitive peoples totemism is found in 
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association sometimes with male and sometimes with 
female kinship, but McLennan’s researches led him to 
conclude that in all cases totemism with male kinship 
has been derived from a preceding totemism with 
kinship through the mother only. So far as the 
Arabs are concerned there can be no question that, 
in pursuing the hypothesis that they passed through 
a totem stage, totemism combined with polyandry 
and female kinship is what we have to consider; for 
not among the Arabs alone, but among all the Semites, 
relics of the last-named institutions survived to a 
late date. Evidence of this in the case of the northern 
brethren of the Arabs has been incidentally brought 
forward at various points of the present volume; the 
survival of polyandrous practices at religious feasts is 
particularly noticeable in the present connection, and 
with this may be taken Noldeke’s important observa- 
tion that, in religious acts, the Mandaeans, who retain 
so many relics of old Semitic heathenism, employ the 
style “M, son of N,” naming the mother and not the 
father of the person designated. 

Now we have seen at the close of chapter vi. 
that where totemism is associated with female kın- 
ship, and wives are obtained by capture or purchase 
from alien stocks, we must expect to find in each local 
horde members of as many totem-stocks as have con- 
tributed child-bearing women to the horde. The 
heterogeneity thus introduced into every horde of a 
race divided into totem-stocks will be most marked 
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where the hordes are exogamous; for in that case no 
man can possibly have a son of his own stock. 

Exogamy is so constantly found in all parts of the 
world in connection with totemism and female kin- 
ship that, if the Arabs had the last two institutions, 
it is against all analogy to think that they could 
escape having the first. The origin of exogamy 1s not 
yet explained, though there 1s reason to hope for im- 
portant contributions towards its explanation from 
the posthumous papers of J. F. McLennan: but there. 
can be little question that 1t 1s due to general causes 
which come into play at a certain stage in all early 
societies. And in point of fact, at the stage of develop- 
ment which we are now considering, bars to marriage, 
if they existed at all, could hardly take any other 
form, kinship not being reckoned by degrees but 
simply by participation in a common totem-stock. It 
is probable therefore that, for a tıme at least, the an- 
cestors of the Arabs must have been exposed to the full 
force of the causes that tend to diffuse all the stocks 
existing in a district through each of the local hordes™. 
Let us consider what the effects of this would be and 
compare them with what we know of the distribution 
throughout the peninsula of tribes or clans bearing 
the same totem names. 

The state of things which, upon the hypothesis 
now before us, must have existed among the remote 
ancestors of the Arabs may be realised by looking at 
what is actually observed among the aborigines of 
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Australia, where under a system of female kinship. 
and exogamy—z.e. prohibition of marriage between 
people of the same stock or totem—vwe find precisely 
the same stock-names diffused through every local 
tribe over a great portion of the continent. The 
members of each stock, “though scattered over the 
“country, are yet to some intents as much united as 
“if they formed separate and independent tribes; 
“in particular the members of each family [totem- 
“stock] are bound to unite for the purpose of defence 
“and vengeance, the consequence being that every 
“ quarrel which arises between the tribes is a signal 
“for so many young men to leave the tribes in which 
“they were born, and occupy new hunting-grounds, 
“or ally themselves with tribes in which the families 
“of their mothers happen to be strong, or which 
“ contain their own or their mother’s nearest relatives. 
“This secession, if we may so call it, is not always. 
“possible, but it is of frequent occurrence notwith- 
“standing; where it is impossible, the presence of so 
“many of the enemy within the camp affords ready 
“means of satisfying the call for vengeance; it being 
“immaterial, according to the native code, by whose 
“blood the blood-feud is satished provided it be the 
“blood of the offender’s kindred” (J. F. McLennan, 
Studies in Ancient History, p. 90 sq.). 

The Australians whose social system is charac- 
terised in this extract are exogamous and continue 
to practise marriage by capture. The consequence of 
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this is that the interfusion of totems 1s carried as far 
as possible, a single family containing numbers of two 
or more stocks. It is plain however that a family so 
constituted, or even a horde made up of such families, 
is an extremely unstable body. Common blood, as 
indicated by the common totem, 1s the only permanent 
bond of union and manifests itself as such whenever 
a blood-feud arises. The consequence of this is that 
members of the same stock must habıtually gravitate 
towards one another and tend to form small fellow- 
ships, which would accompany one another in 
hunting or in forays for the capture of women and 
other purposes, and would ultimately come to hold 
certain property in common apart from the rest of 
the horde. Such groups might form the starting- 
point for a possible advance in the social system, and 
that in more than one direction, If the local hordes 
long continued to be in relations of constant and 
permanent hostility to one another, the practice of 
marriage by capture would probably go on until the 
idea was firmly established that woman was little 
better than a chattel. Thus marriage by capture 
would by and by come to be supplemented by 
marriage by contract, and it would be a question 
turning merely on the scarcity of women whether the 
woman who was sold as a wife became the property 
of a single husband or of several kinsmen. In the 
latter case a custom of ba‘al polyandry with female 
kinship would be established, which in turn would 
15—2 
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give rise to a recognition of paternity and pave the 
way for the transition to male kinship. When that 
stage was reached the children born in a group of 
men of any stock would be of the blood of their 
fathers, and the natural tendency of men of the same 
stock to gravitate together no longer having to 
contend with the disruptive action of the old rule of 
kinship, totem tribes would be formed exactly corre- 
sponding to the Arabian hayy. And just as is the 
case in Arabia, totem tribes of the same name would 
be found in various parts of the country, wherever 
representatives of the old stocks had been carried in 
the times when they existed only in interfusion with 
one another. 

Farther, as the theory supposes that the totem 
tribes were formed within a circle originally composed 
of friendly members of various stocks, we should 
expect to find in the various parts of the country 
confederations of several tribes more or less perma- 
nent in character. Many of these confederations 
might be very loose indeed, because the blood-feud 
was still wholly a thing between stock and stock. 
And the formation of the stocks into tribes able to 
stand by themselves would in one way tend to make 
the relation between men of different bloods still 
looser than it had been in the days of interfusion. 
But, on the other hand, there might be many circum- 
stances that would lead several totem tribes to knit 


themselves into a closer unity, e.g. for purposes of 
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defence, and such a course would be facilitated, after 
male kinship was established, by the fact that men 
could not suddenly become forgetful of the old bonds 
of mother-blood. Within a circle composed of stocks 
that had habitually itermarried for some generations, 
the various tribes, though now of distinct blood on the 
father’s side, would be linked together by many bonds 
of female kinship, and in all probability children 
would begin to worship their mother’s as well as their 
father’s god. If now in such a circle one totem-stock, 
let us say the Dogs, had a great numerical prepon- 
derance, women of the Dog-tribe would be found 
as wives in all the other tribes in greater proportion 
than women of any other stock, and by and by the 
god of the Dogs might come to be a kind of common 
god of the whole confederation, without displacing 
the minor gods of each stock. Combine this with 
the principle that worshippers are children of 
their god (which is only a modern way of expressing 
the old principle that they are of common blood with 
their totem), and you have at once sufficient basis for 
the rise of a belief that in some sense all members of 
the confederation are Dogs and that the Dog is the 
great ancestor of the minor totem gods. Thus we can 
understand the formation of a great nation like the 
Kalb with minor totem clans under it. In other 
cases, where the various totem tribes that formed 
a confederation were nearly balanced, a confederate 
religion might be formed by the adoption of a new 
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god, belonging to a higher development of religious 
ideas, and then we should have such a great tribe as 
the Cais, with a name not totem in form but having 
totem names in its subdivisions. On the other hand 
a group of tribes that did not succeed in forming a 
common religion and deriving all its branches from a 
supposed divine ancestor would be so unstable that 
it might be broken up at any moment and that its 
very existence and name might soon be forgotten. 

The steps in religious progress which correspond 
to such a social development are that the totem 
first becomes an animal-god, and then comes to be 
thought of as a divine ancestor more or less com- 
pletely anthropomorphic. If the last stage was 
reached before the introduction of kinship through 
males, the divine head of the stock would necessarily 
be feminine, and this conception might readily 
acquire sufficient fixity to survive the introduction 
of male kinship. But in that case the descent from 
the eponyma would come to be traced through a son, 
and this would naturally give rise to the mother and 
son worship of which examples have already come 
before us. 

This summary sketch of a possible line of progress 
which would account for many of the phenomena of 
Arabian society rests throughout on the classical 
discussion in the eighth chapter of J. F. McLennan’s 
Primitive Marriage, and ought to be compared with 
his fuller statements and arguments, in which many 
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difficulties which may suggest themselves to the 
reader have been satisfactorily disposed of. The 
general soundness of his construction (based on an 
induction of facts of which very few were derived 
from the Semitic field) derives striking confirmation 
from its applicability to the very part of the world 
which was least in his eye when he essayed the task 
of tracing the general lines of human progress in 
respect of marriage and kinship ; but it is plain that 
no general theory can embrace all the details of 
every individual case, and the case of Arabia presents 
certain phenomena which it may be well to look at 
separately. | 

We have found evidence in certain parts of the 
peninsula, and still more among the Northern Semites, 
of an early prevalence of beena marriage. We have 
also found indications that woman did not always 
and in every part of the Semitic world occupy the 
low position which would be determined by the 
prevalence from time immemorial of marriage by 
capture or purchase; on the contrary, there are traces 
of an unambiguous kind pointing to a high position 
of woman, and even to female sovereignty, down to 
a comparatively recent date. These phenomena call 
for some farther remark, especially as Promitie Mar- 
riage deals very briefly with monandry accompanied 
by female kinship, reasons being assigned for holding 
that it is a comparatively rare and exceptional custom. 
Let us go back to the stage of savage society in 
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which the habitual practice of marriage by capture, 
followed by the rise of a law of exogamy, had produced 
the state of things in which the same totem-stocks 
are found in every part of a wide district, diffused 
through a number of thoroughly heterogeneous 
hordes. We have seen that in such a case the men. 
of the same stock in any one horde would tend to 
gather together in rudimentary families, but with 
this important difference from later families that, if 
a wife from abroad was brought into the family, her 
children would be of different blood from the men 
under whose charge they grew up. And we have 
hitherto supposed that women would be habitually 
introduced in this way, first by capture and then by 
purchase. But this supposition is not inevitable. 
The custom of capture might come to an end without 
a system of purchase taking its place. A family of 
brothers might prefer to keep their sisters with them. 
The latter would then receive visits from friendly 
members of other stocks and bear children who would 
grow up under the protection of their maternal 
uncles. Or, if the women of such a rudimentary 
family sometimes left their home to accompany men 
of other stocks, they would not necessarily be 
permanently lost to their kinsfolk. For, if we may 
judge from what took place in Arabia, unions between 
the sexes would often be of a very temporary kind, 
and mothers with their young children would 
constantly be drifting back to their own people. 
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Thus if a group of neighbours of different stocks 
lived for some generations in undisturbed friendly 
relations, the fragments of stock-groups which it 
contained would tend to consolidate into as many 
families or small clans as there were stocks. And, 
as the blood-bond was stronger than the bond of 
neighbourhood, the horde or circle of friendly families 
would very much present the aspect of a miniature 
confederation of discrete clans of female descent. 
The difference between such a circle of friendly 
neighbours and the loose confederations of several 
kinship-tribes that we meet with in Arabia in the 
later ages of heathenism is that the Arabian hayy 
with male kinship was a perfectly stable unity, and 
could go on multiplying from generation to generation 
without loss of homogeneity and local continuity, so 
long as it had room to expand; whereas the groups of 
mother-kin which we have been looking at would be 
essentially unstable, unless they were kept within 
very moderate size. For the theory of such a group 
is that brothers and sisters live together, and that the 
children born in the group are their uncles’ heirs, 
the men of the group being content to have no 
wives at home, but merely to visit, ın a more or 
less temporary way, women of other stocks in 
their neighbourhood. This plan obviously could not 
succeed unless groups of different stocks were always 
within easy reach of one another; and if the whole 
-circle of friendly people became large and spread over 
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a considerable range of country, each stock would 
necessarily be divided into a number of small groups, 
instead of holding together and occupying broad 
pastures to the exclusion of neighbours, as the later 
tribes of male descent did. This however is on the 
assumption that exogamy continued to be the rule; 
if exogamy disappeared before a movement towards 
male kinship began, a large tribe of female descent 
might readily be formed. For the occurrence of a 
blood-feud of some duration might force the various 
fractions of the same stock to come together for 
mutual defence; and if the feud developed into a 
protracted war, they might never separate again, but 
remain together in the seats that they had occupied. 
In truth, one can see that an event of this kind might 
naturally bring about the disappearance of exogamy. 
For while the common totem-stock was distributed 
over the country in a number of small divisions, 
enough of family feeling, as distinct from stock feeling, 
would have sprung up to lay the foundation of the re- 
cognition of degrees of kinship, and this, taken along 
with the fact that the state of war had put an end to 
the old facilities for forming relations with women of 
other stocks, might operate to bring about the sub- 
stitution of a law of forbidden degrees, such as pre- 
vailed among the Arabs before Mohammed, for the 
old absolute prohibition of marriage within the same 
stock. 

The conditions for a development of this sort are 
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it would appear three in number. (1) A distribution 
of totem-stocks with female kinship through a 
number of hordes, in the way exemplified in the 
case of the Australians and other rude peoples. The 
examples shew that this is possible, and J. F. 
McLennan, in his Primitive Marriage, has gone far 
to shew that such a distribution would necessarily 
arise, through the inevitable practice of marriage 
by capture in every primitive race during its early 
struggles for existence. Following on this we must 
have (2) a period of more peaceful character, in which 
marriage by capture went out of use and Nair 
polyandry (or perhaps beena marriage) took place 
regularly between interfused and friendly stocks; 
and then (3) a period of war, which not only broke 
the friendly relations between different stocks, but 
forced men and women of the same stock to come 
together in large groups for mutual defence. The 
last two conditions appear to be satisfied by what we 
know of the history of Southern Arabia. 

For many centuries Yemen was enriched by the 
incense trade, and by its position as the emporium of 
eastern commerce; the tanks of Ma’rib spread fertility 
around them, and the peninsula was intersected by 
busy caravan routes. In this period the name of 
Arab was associated to Western writers with ideas 
of effeminate indolence and peaceful opulence. But 
social institutions had not kept pace with this 
prosperity, for towards the close of the golden age of 
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Yemen Strabo describes a marriage-custom which 
corresponds closely with Tibetan polyandry. Even 
this stage, we must think, had been reached only 
by advanced communities, or perhaps only by the 
upper classes, to which Strabo directly refers” ; Nair 
polyandry must once have been universal and can 
hardly have died out, for it is in this region that we 
meet with the Queen of Sheba, and at a later date 
with a law of succession to the throne by sisters’ 
children, and it is in Yemen that the most persistent 
traces of polyandry of the Nair type are found down 
to quite modern times”. But now it is well known 
that the decay of commerce, the dilapidation of the 
tanks and the closing of the trade routes were 
associated with a violent disruption of the old order 
and a great movement of the tribes accompanied 
by long and bitter wars. This period of universal 
disorder is represented in Arabian legend as a vast 
migration of Yemenite tribes, following directly 
upon the saw al-‘Arim or bursting of the tanks. It 
affected a large part of the peninsula, and as the only 
permanent bond of society was still the bond of blood, 
it must have tended to bring together considerable 
hosts of people, mainly of the same stock, in the very 
way which has been hypothetically sketched above. 
That in the migrations the principle on which men 
held together was in great measure that of female 
kinship was not wholly unknown to later tradition. 


(Bakri p. 18). A kinship-tribe formed in this way, 
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and having given up its strict exogamy, which, if it 
had lasted so late, could at least hardly survive 
through such a period, would be a great totem tribe 
of female descent, and might naturally come to 
regard itself, as several great Arab tribes actually 
did, as being sprung from a female eponym. But 
unless it then went on to observe a rule of strict 
endogamy, the heterogeneity so inseparable from 
female kinship would soon reappear, especially as a 
protracted period of warfare and constant migration 
would almost inevitably lead to the revival of marriage 
by capture. If this new process of disintegration 
from within again went on for generations, the 
female tribe of descent would once more become a 
thoroughly heterogeneous tribe with many interfused 
stocks; but the period of the Yemenite migrations 
lies within a very few generations of the ultimate 
victory of male kinship. That victory probably 
came fast, for, as we see from Strabo, the beginnings 
of the new system had already been made in certain 
circles by the aid of Tibetan polyandry, and the 
long struggle for existence in harder circumstances, 
leading to a revival of female infanticide and 
capture of women, would tend to make this kind 
of marriage common. But some time was needed to 
complete the change, and in the interval marriages 
with aliens would introduce Into a. community of 
female kinship a certain number of minor groups 
of other stocks. And therefore, when the change 
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came, the community might mdeed still be mainly 
of one old stock and refer itself as a whole to one 
great mother, but ıt would contain certain clans 
or sub-groups with other stock-names. It is easy 
to see that these, as well as any allies that had 
come into the community in other ways, would be 
regarded as junior branches of a greater whole, and 
ultimately, when male kinship was fully established, 
would be affiliated to the main stock in the way 
already indicated at p. 229 sq. 

The Arabian peninsula is large enough to make 
it probable that in different parts of it the order of 
social progress varied very considerably ; and in the 
nature of things the sparse and warlike nomadic 
populations of the upland deserts must have had a 
very different history from the peaceful tribes of the 
more fertile Yemen. We are not therefore at all 
bound to suppose that all parts of Arabia reached 
male kinship at the same date or by the same path. 

What is certain is that all the tribes arrived at 
the same goal, and that the tribal system had become 
practically uniform at the time of the prophet. 
With this it agrees that either of the two courses 
which have been hypothetically sketched in the 
preceding pages leads to essentially the same 
ultimate result, though some of the phenomena may 
fit one form of the hypothesis better than the other. 

The soundness of the general principles which 
underlie both forms of the hypothesis seems to 
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receive a remarkable confirmation in a fact which 
has always puzzled historians, namely that so many 
of the names of Arabian “nations” which were 
known to Ptolemy and other western writers, before 
the trade routes to Yemen were closed, had entirely 
disappeared before the time of the prophet, and that 
new tribes before unheard of had sprung into promi- 
nence in their place. Ifin the time of Ptolemy the 
more important nations had already been constituted 
on the later tribal principle, it 1s difficult to believe 
that so many of them could have entirely disap- 
peared, and still more difficult to believe that in the 
comparatively brief interval an entirely new set of 
tribes could not only have sprung into existence but 
could have come to regard themselves as founded on 
an ancient blood-bond so strong as the blood-bond was. 
in Arabia. The difficulty however disappears if we 
consider that the later hayy inherited the traditions 
of the old diffused totem-stock. The Dogs, the 
Lizards, the Panthers, had always been present in 
Arabia and had always been united by bonds of 
blood. But so long as they were diffused in small 
groups or Nair families over every pasture-ground, 
living side by side with families of other stocks, they 
escaped the notice of foreign enquirers. The names. 
that Ptolemy would hear would necessarily be the 
names of the political combinations of men of many 
stocks that occupied a particular district. He could 
not know or care to know that beneath these 
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shifting and unstable combinations there was another 
and stronger principle, which at any moment might 
be brought ito action and shatter his so-called 
nations into fragments by unitmg the men of the 
same stock against their nearest neighbours. When 
the great period of war and migration began, all 
bonds except the bond of blood would snap like tow, 
the old “nations” would in many cases disappear, 
and in every case the stocks would emerge into new 
political importance, which was soon rendered perma- 
nent by the complete victory of that Jaw of male 
kinship which secured the homogeneity of the kin- 
ship-tribes from generation to generation. 

It still remains to say something, at least by way 
of conjecture, as to the history of the most northern 
branches of the Arab race and of the Northern 
Semites in general, which ran a very different course 
from the southern tribes. 

The Semites are one of the great migratory and 
conquering races of antiquity, and the beginnings of 
their migrations must date from a very remote period. 
We cannot suppose that the movements which spread 
the race over all the lands between the Tigris and 
the Mediterranean were effected by small bands, for 
all our evidence goes to shew that the process was 
not one of gradual occupation of unsettled territory, 
but that wherever they came they had to do battle 
with earlier occupants. The invading hordes there- 
fore must from the first have been aggregates of 
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several stocks held together by their common enter- 
prise and common dangers. <A nation which is in 
the position of an invading army needs more organi- 
sation than a band of hunters in a common hunting- 
field, and this need would be naturally-met by people 
of the same stock going together. Throughout the 
ages of war and migration all things would conspire 
to facilitate the formation of ddrs of kinsmen, women 
either remaining with their brethren, but receiving 
the visits of men from an allied dar, or returning 
to their kinsmen, and bringing their children with 
them, if for a time they had betaken themselves to a 
group of another stock in a different part of the host. 
Something of this sort appears to have prevailed ata 
much later date, but under similar conditions, among 
the warlike Saracens of the Roman frontier. At the 
same time no doubt the advance of the conquerors 
would be marked by many captures of women. But 
conquest on a great scale could hardly fail to in- 
troduce slavery, and the children of slave-women of 
altogether foreign type and strange language would 
probably even at this early time be regarded as 
slaves. Or if they were in certain cases taken 
into tribal fellowship with their conquerors they 
would be so only by an act of adoption and would 
therefore be cut off from their mothers’ stock. Thus 
among the hordes that overspread the Northern 
Semitic lands it was possible even with female 
kinship to make great progress towards the principle 
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that the stock-group is also a body which not only 
rallies together for special purposes like the blood- 
feud but habitually moves and acts together. And 
it is also reasonable to think that, this custom having 
acquired a certain fixity, the conquered lands would 
be occupied according to the distribution of stocks, 
and that property in land or watering-places, as well 
as in herds and cattle, would be stock property, or 
that, when individual property came to be recognised, 
a man’s heirs would be those of his own stock—in 
the first line his sisters’ children. 

The victorious progress of the Semites, 1f we may 
judge from what happened in historical times in the 
same lands, was accompanied partly by the exter- 
mination of the older inhabitants, partly by their 
subjugation to a kind of serfdom, and partly by their 
gradual retreat to parts of the country still unsubdued. 
Accordingly for long generations the invaders were 
always face to face with the enemy and had the 
strongest motive for restraining mutual feuds. Thus. 
there would be every facility for a system of friendly 
marriages. And at first these would be more natu- 
rally of the sadica than of the ba‘al type, because 
members of the conquering race would not readily 
allow their daughters to pass into a position closely 
analogous to that occupied by captives of a race to 
which they already felt themselves superior. Mar- 
riage by purchase, therefore, might not become com- 
mon, or at least would be considered less honourable, 
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till the period of conquest was past; and thus it is 
very intelligible that we find beena marriage so pro- 
minent in the ancient Hebrew traditions, that it 
appears to be regarded as the oldest type of marriage, 
and that the woman’s tent, appropriate to this type 
of union or to Nair polyandry, appears to have been 
long retained as a necessary part of ‘the apparatus of 
the marriage ceremony. Ii however marriages by 
purchase came in, or if wars began again between 
the neighbouring Semitic stocks, while female kin- 
ship was still the rule, the stocks would again tend 
to acquire a marked degree of heterogeneity, which 
might be modified by shifting of the population, 
those of the same stock always tending to cohere, 
but could not be wholly overcome till the rise of male 
kinship, the advent of which would probably be 
accelerated by the causes already spoken of at p. 178. 
A people which had in its midst many concubines 
taken from a subject race would soon form a prefer- 
ence for marriages which made the husband his wife’s 
lord and made the children also belong to him, and 
contracts to this effect would be devised accordingly. 
If this practice got a firm footing before beena 
marriages became uncommon, or if exogamy had by 
this time gone out, the original totem-stock in any 
settlement of the conquerors would still constitute 
the mass of the population, and the minor stocks, now 
consolidated into stable clans, would ultimately come 
to be regarded as subdivisions of it. If on the 
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other hand the establishment of male kinship was 
long deferred the local settlement would cease to be 
mainly of one blood. The neighbours of different 
stocks would however be likely to connect themselves 
by religious ties through the worship of a local deity 
(borrowed perhaps from the old inhabitants), and 
ultimately on the establishment of male kinship this 
god would become the eponym and father of a group 
of clans, each of which would still retain, in addition, 
its old stock-deity. Thus we should expect to find in 
such a conquering nation a descending scale of tribes 
and clans, with many of the old totem names retained 
in the lower divisions and some perhaps in the higher 
also, while in other cases animal names of totem 
origin would survive only in the names of places 
which in historical times were peopled by a mixture 
of several stocks. 

Some such hypothesis as this seems to be sufficient 
to account for the traces of primeval totemism that 
are found north of the Arabian desert. But it must 
of course be remembered that the period of migration 
from Arabia to Syria and the neighbouring lands 
was a very long one, and that the conquest of the 
fertile lands from the desert was only effected by the 
advance of wave upon wave of emigrants, probably 
during centuries. Throughout this period there 
must have been a continual ebb and flow through all 
the northern parts of Arabia, the nomads now press- 
ing forward beyond their barren limits and anon being 
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thrust back into the wilderness. Any social changes 
that went on in the conquered lands might therefore 
readily react on all the Northern Arabs, from Jebel 
Shammar to the Belc& and the Euphrates, who from 
time immemorial have constantly moved northwards 
in great confederate hordes to seek summer pasture 
and plunder in watered regions even when they had 
no hope of making permanent conquests. It has 
already been noted that the word ba‘ is a loan word 
in Arabic, and this perhaps indicates that some 
tribes of the Arabs learned the practice of ba‘a/ mar- 
riage from their cousins in Syria. The Hebrews, 
who were not the first Semitic conquerors of Canaan, 
and had gone through many vicissitudes in various 
lands, were perhaps already constituted in tribes of 
male descent before they fell upon the Amorites ; 
the metronymic tribes of Leah and Rachel belong 
to a remoter period, and the traditions of beena mar- 
riage are also referred to a time long before the 
conquest of Canaan. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Note 1, p. 8. 


A convenient view of the whole system, printed in 
the shape of a series of genealogical tables, is to be found 
in F. Wiistenfeld, Genealogische Tabellen der Arabischen 
Stämme und Familien, Göttingen, 1852. The tables 
are accompanied by an index volume, Register zu den 
Tabellen, which contains a very useful accumulation of 
traditional material, but put together without criticism 
of the sources, so that a good deal of sifting is necessary. 


Nore 2, p. 9. 


CopA‘a. As the question of the affinities of the 
Coda‘a has an important bearing on the most interesting 
period of Arab history, I propose in this note to enter 
into some further details, and in doing so to clear up an 
obscure passage in Tebrizi’s commentary on the Hamédsa, 
which will then help us to understand the relations 
between Kalb and Tamim on which Jarir and Al- 
Farazdac lay so much weight. 

The proof passages for reckoning Coda‘a as Maad- 
dite may easily be multiplied; see for example Ibn 
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Khallikan, no. 595, and Ibn Hisham, p. 7, who makes 
Coda‘a the eldest son of Ma‘add, from whom he has his 
konya of Abt Codi‘a. Bakri, in the dissertation on the 
migrations of the Arab tribes which stands at the head 
of his geographical dictionary, goes at great length into 
the movements of the Ooda‘a, throughout assuming that 
they are Maaddite, and quotes verses which shew that the 
various tribes of Coda‘a called themselves so. Thus 
Bali and Bahra are of Ma‘add (Bakri p. 19 sq.; the 
same verses are in Yâcût iv. 387, which I mention in 
order to point out that in YAciit’s remark on them ibid. 


line 8 ew must be corrected into dee). Again Bahra 


and Kalb are called Maaddite in verses quoted by Bakri 
p. 56 and Yacit iv. 129. When however one finds 
that Ghassan is also reckoned to Ma‘add in YActt’s form 
of these verses, and that Bakri pp. 13, 37 records that 
Sakin and Sakasik, and indeed the Kinda generally, 
were sometimes called sons of Ma‘add, one begins to ask 
whether Ma‘add had any definite meaning, or whether he 
was not, as he is sometimes called, “the father of the 
Arabs” generally; just as the prophet uses “sons of 
Ishmael” in so wide a sense that some thought it 
necessary to hold that all Cahtan was Ishmaelite (Kamal 
p. 264). This however is not so; in the time of Justinian 
Maaddeni and Homeritae were distinct, and the latter 
gave sovereigns to the former (Procop. ed. Dind. i. 100, 
106), so that Arab tradition is right in speaking of the 
old enmity, and of the wars in which Maʻadd strove to 
throw off the Himyarite yoke. In hke manner we learn 
from Nonnogsus that at this time Ma‘add and Kinda were 
distinct, and there seems no reason to doubt that at least 
the princely houses of Ghassan and Kinda were of 
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Yemenite origin. But in the time of Justinian these 
distinctions were rather nationa] and geographical than 
genealogical. One can gather from Nonnosus, comparing 
him with Procopius, and with the Arabic accounts which 
make the region of Batn Marr near Mecca the original 
centre of the Maaddite Arabs, that Ma‘add must have 
been practically the group of tribes which already had a 
religious (and trading) centre at Mecca, and whose mutual 
feuds were at least softened by the institution of the 
months when war was forbidden. Now the Sakiin and 
Sakasik are connected by Bakri with the seats of the 
Kindites in this district at Ghamr dha Kinda, and so 
their local connections were all with Ma‘add. Indeed the 
Kindite princes who ruled in Ma‘add seem at length to 
have reckoned themselves to that nation and not to the 
Yemenites, as in a verse of Imrau ’]-Cais (Ahlwardt, no. 
44.1.3), where indeed, as in other cases where Ma‘add is 
mentioned in old poetry, there 1s a variant avoiding the 
word. Ghassan was dependent on Rome up to the time 
of Islam, and probably could not have been called Maad- 
dite by anyone till Islam, but it had close associations 
with Coda‘a, and at the battle of Marj Rahit (4. H. 64) 
Ghassan Sakin and Sakasik all fought alongside of Kalb 
against Cais. 

From all this it seems pretty plain that in old times 
Ma/‘add was not a genealogical term at all; 1t became so 
because tribes organised on the principle of blood-feud 
seek to establish real or fictitious bonds of blood to 
cement every political alliance, and thus all traditions of 
political alliance were ultimately translated into the lan- 
guage of kinship. But that Coda‘a belonged to the 
Maaddite alliance—primarily an alliance against Himyar 
—in very ancient times, can be still shewn from the 
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series of poems referring to the battle of Al-Baida pre- 
served in the Hamdsa, pp. 162 sqq., and illustrated by 
a tradition, referred to Abii Riyash, which Freytag has. 
totally misunderstood, but which can still be made in- 
telligible and yields very interesting results. To make 


it intelligible we must read Sexe for Aew (as in the 


passage of Yâcût already amended) in three places, 
p. 164, 1. 25 (to agree with 165, 2), ibid. 1. 26 (‘Abd 
Manat is a tribe of Kalb, and this says our author is not. 
inconsistent with the fact that it is Maaddite, for Coda‘a 
was then referred to Ma‘add and only became Yemenite 
later) and ibid. 1. 28 (where we must also omit mds, 


repeated from the preceding word, and put dle. for 
W glee after Tabarii 1111, 2, “The Sa‘d Hodhaim are. 


a tribe of the sons of Ma‘add and Mo‘dna, their father 
being Sohar or Sa‘d Hodhaim of the race of Coda‘a | ‘Tab. 
wt sup. |. 4] and their mother ‘Atika bint Morr b. Odd”). 
But again, in ll. 25, 26 the explanation that the ‘Abd 
Manat are the Rib4b or allied tribes of Taim ‘Adi and 
‘Okl is a gloss, representing a later state of things than 
that contemplated in the verses, for in them Taim is. 
still only the ally of Kalb or ‘Abd Manat and not com- 
pletely fused with them. The gloss would give us two 
Taims, one an ally of ‘Abd Manat and one a part of that 
tribe, which is wrong. Really the old allies did not 
become one tribe till later. Further, in p. 165, |. 6 the 
distinction between Kalb and ‘Abd Manat seems to be a 
gloss; the ‘Abd Manat were Kalb by Aba Riyash’s own 
account, and it is not clear that any other Kalb were 
engaged. ‘These confusions have reacted on the opinions. 
of the commentator on the authorship of the verses; the 
first of the four poems, as Riickert saw, is by a man of 
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Kalb, not by a Himyarite (though of course Kalb is 
Himyarite according to the later view); so also is the 
third, while the second and fourth are spoken by the 
‘Taim. | 

I now proceed to the story as it comes out with 
these corrections. The allied Maaddite tribes of Taim b. 
Morr, ‘Abd Manat (a branch of Kalb) and Sohâr leave 
their seats under pressure of famine and go foraging into 
Yemen. The Sohar have a brush with the Himyarite 
natives, and knowing that the blood they have shed will 
call for vengeance, retreat into Maaddite country. The 
‘Abd Manat, who being Kalbites are of Coda‘a and near 
of kin to the Sohar, are now left to bear the brunt of the 
blood-feud with Himyar, but they are gallantly helped by 
their allies the Taim and gain a great victory at Al-Baida. 
But (p. 168) the Himyarites again assemble and utterly 
defeat the Taim, slaying and taking captives, who languish 
in Saba’ till, in answer to their appeal, the Tamim send an 
army to their deliverance under the chieftains Al-Namir 
and Al-Adbat. From the verses quoted to illustrate this 
last part of the story it appears that the appeal and de- 
liverance of the captive Taimites was part of the traditions 
of Tamim (Jarir, Al-Farazdac) and the Ribaéb (Dhu 71- 
Romma), and that the chieftains who led Tamim to Yemen 
were looked on as their earliest national heroes. But why 
are the Tamim the natural helpers of the Taim? The 
reason is that the Taim are simply a fraction of the Tamim 
who have attached themselves by alliance to the Kalb. 
For in the first place they are Taim b. Morr and Tamim is 
Tamim b. Morr. Again Jarir makes the Ribab, 2.¢. the 
confederation of which, in later times at least, Taim was 
the leading member, one of the four great houses of 
Lamim (the Ribâb, Saʻd, ‘Amr, Hanzala, Agh. xvi. 117, 
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see also Kâmil 248, 7). Further Ibn Habib says (Agh. 
xviii. 163) that all the Tamim were called ‘Abd Taim 
and that Taim was their idol. This of course is a 
confusion ; Taim is not a god-name, but means “ wor- 
shipper of” a god. Moslem scrupulosity drops the god- 
name and thus at length Taim comes to be misunderstood. 
What does appear is that Tamim were also called Taim-z, 
worshippers of a god whose name we no longer know. 
Such names, formed from the tribal religion, were naturally 
used to distinguish members of confederations ; the Taim 
and the ‘Abd Manat among the Ribab are distinguished 
by their worship hke the Taim al-Lat and Aus Manat at 
Medina. Thus the allies who fought at Al-Baida under 
the name of the Ribab were a section of the Kalb and a 
section of the Tamim. ‘Their alliance proved permanent, 
and the two groups were gradually so far merged together 
that finally all the Ribab, whether Kalbite or Tamimite, 
were either reckoned to Tamim (Jarir), or at least es- 
teemed near kinsmen of Tamim and so separated from 
Kalb. This alliance of Kalb and Tamim on the very 
threshold of the history of the Northern Arabs enables us 
to understand the weight which the poets of Tamim, Jarir 
and Al-Farazdac, attach to the ancient friendship of these 
two tribes (Agh. xix. 25, 44 sq.). ‘Tamim to Kalb and 
Kalb to them are truer and closer than Sada (Madhhij) 
to Himyar”; “No two hayys were united by stronger 
bonds than Tamim and Kalb, and no Codaite had aught 
to fear among us, though the cauldrons of war were 
boiling over.” Plainly this account of the battle of 
A]l-Baida and its consequences rests on old tribal tradition ; 
and it is also confirmed by the name of the “castle of 
Al-Adbat” and the traditions connected with it (Yac. 1 
311). 
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But now to our surprise we find that over against the 
tradition of Abi Riydsh in Al-Basra there stands a totally 
different account of the battle of Al-Baida& preserved in 
the ‘Zed 11. 93, and by Nowairi, on the authority of the 
great genealogist of Cûfa, Hishâm b. Mohammed Al-Kalbî, 
in which the leader of the Maaddites against Himyar isa 
hero of Cais-‘Ailan,—that mythical or semimythical ‘Amir 
b. al-Zarib who is hardly different from the ‘ Amalekite” 
‘Amr b. al-Zarib, the fabled father of Zebbâ or Zenobia 
(Tab. i. 756). This version stands quite alone, and has 
no verses or collateral tradition to support it. But 
Al-Kalbf naturally followed the later genealogy of his 
own tribe, and could not make their history begin with a 
war against their new allies and supposed brethren of 
Himyar. He therefore puts their enemies of Cais in 
their place. 

There are still one or two points about the relations 
of the Coda‘a which are worth looking at as ulustrations 
of the way in which the genealogists manipulate facts. 
In Abii Riyash’s tradition the allied tribes of Ma‘add are 
Tamim, Kalb, and Sohar or Sa‘d Hodhaim. Kalb and 
Sohar are brothers (both being of Coda‘a), Tamim and 
Kalb are allies (Ribab). The later genealogists were not 
ignorant of this close connection, but when they separated 
Kalb from Ma‘add they could express it only as a 
relationship through women. So ‘Atika mother of Sohdr 
becomes the sister of Tamim. Conversely Hauab 
daughter of Kalb b. Wabara is mother of Tamim and 
all his brethren (Yactt 1. 352) whom she bears to Morr 
b. Odd, and in Agh. viii. 179 the ‘Å mila, a branch of 
‘Abd Manât, are said to be so called from their mother, 
a woman of Codâʻa. 

But the close connection of the Kalb with the Tamim 
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and their brethren comes out in yet another way. The 
grandfather of Tamim and ‘Abd Manat is Odd. Now 
the Arabs themselves knew that Odd or Idd is only a 
phonetic variant of Wodd or Wadd, the god of the Kalb 
(Yacit iv. 912 sg., Ibn Doraid in 7dj ii. 292, Krehl 
p. 62). The worship of Wodd among the Kalb was 
official, for the custody of the god belonged to the 
princely house (Bakri p. 34). When Tamim and ‘Abd 
Manat are made sons of Odd they too are made sharers 
in this tribal religion. The ‘Anbar, a branch of Tamim, 
are also said by some genealogists to be really of Bahra 
and so Codaites, Admit p. 264 sq. 


Note 3, p. 13. 


Zaid Manat and Bakr b. Wail went together as 
suitors to a certain king. Zaid Manat, who was of a 
greedy envious nature, was determined to be first with 
the king and persuaded Bakr to put on his best clothes 
before presenting himself at court, thus gaining time to 
occupy the king’s ear with unfavourable accounts of his 
friend. But Bakr has his revenge, for when both appear 
before the king together and Zaid Manat has craved as his 
boon that whatever is given to his comrade he shall have 
double, Bakr, whose right eye was blind, though it looked 
sound, begs that it may be put out. He therefore leaves 
the king seeing as well as when he came, while Zaid retires 
with the loss of both eyes. Socin, Gedichte des Alcama, 
p- 19 sqg.—There is some fault in 20, 9; probably we 
should read nro Îr peaked. 


Note 4, p. 14. 


Noldeke in Oesterreichische Monatschrift für den 
Orient, 1884, p. 302, cites ‘Amr b. Kolthim (Agh. ix. 
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184), Al-Akhnas b. Shihab (47am. 346), and Al-Farazdac 
(ib. 420). The last passage is given-in 7'4j i. 134, with the 
variant Oye for Jo in the last hemistich, together with 
a verse of Walid b. ‘Ocha, who was taxmaster among the 
Taghlib under ‘Omar I. 


Note 5, p. 15. 


Tebrizi, Hamâsa, p. 284, says, “their brother, i.e. one 
of them, as one says ‘O brother of Bakr or Tamim’. ” 
Comp. Kâmil 288, 20 ; 289, 1. So in Diw. Hodh. xxxiii. 
1, Hobshi is called “the Sobhite brother of the sons of 
Aolaifa,’’ but in xxv. introd. “one of the sons of Zolaifa 
b. Sobh.” The phrase is common in this collection, and 
seems sometimes to be expressly chosen to denote a tribes- 
man by afāliation—so no. exxx. introd. In no. evi. 
Hodhaifa is brother both of the Banû ‘Amr b. al-Hârith 
and the Banû ‘Abd b. ‘Adi. The latter are his mother’s 


tribe (no. ciii. introd.). 


Xorn o p I7. 


It 1s natural to explain such a term as Kilab on the 
analogy of forms like al-Nomairtna, on which compare 
Kâmil, p. 622 sq. The members of the tribe of Nomair 
are “the Nomairs” or ‘‘little panthers,” each one having a 
right to the name of the tribal “father,” Nomair. Such 
at least is Mobarrad’s explanation, assuming the patrony- 
mic theory: but the thing 1s equally consistent with the 
theory of totem tribes, and much more natural under it. 
- Accordingly, the Kilab are not really different in name 
from the Kalb, and Kalb (sing.), not Kilab (plural), ought 
to be the eponym of the former as well as of the latter. 

In later times we occasionally find plural personal 
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names derived from animals. Thus in Ibn Hisham, 563, 
17, we have Siba‘ (wild beasts), son of a freedwoman 
called “Mother of Panthers.” The konya Abi Siba‘ is 
found in Diw. Hodh. clxv. 2. Among the Bedouins of the 
Hijâz at the present day, Dhiab ‘ wolves” is a man’s 
name. But it is almost certain that such names are a 
mere efflux of the patronymic theory. In Diw. Hodh. 
Ixxxiil. the collector supposes Anmar to be the name of 
the poet, but what the poem itself says is, “I am the son 
of Anmar, that is my war-cry,” and we know that the 
usual Arab war-cry was the clan name. 


Norm I, p 20 


According to the 7’d i. 134, the poets say “Tamim 
daughter of Morr,” and from this statement it seems legi- 
timate to correct the line of Al-Farazdac, Agh. viii. 189, 


l. 7, by reading ye a for yo ww, a feminine being 
more appropriate to the grammatical context. <A 
very different form of the verses is given in Ágh. Xix. 
10 sq. In the Kdnwt, 278, 4, Abi Moshamraj, the Yash- 
korite, says, ‘‘ Would that the mother of Tamim had 
never known Morr but had been as one whom time 
sweeps away’—another form of feminine personification. 


NoTE 8, p 21 


For Madhhij compare further Y âcût, s.v., and iv. 1023, 
Kâmil p. 266. Another example of eponyms of uncertain 
sex is Khasafa (infra, note 10). In Agh. viii. 179, the 
branch of the Ribab called the ‘Amila are made descendants 
of Al-Hârith, and the author says in the same breath that 
Al-Harith is ‘Amila and that ‘Amila is Al-Harith’s wife. 
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So, again, [bn Cotaiba (p. 36) says, Mozaina son of Odd: 
but Al-Nawawi, p. 568, makes Mozaina the daughter 
of Kalb and wife of ‘Amr b. Odd. 


Note 9, p. 27. 


A few examples will sufiice : 

(1) Khindit. The two great branches of Modar are 
Cais and Khindif, and the latter is said to be wife of 
Al-Yas and great-granddaughter of Coda‘a. Al-Yâs is 
not a tribal name, but Khindif is so, and Yala Khindif is 
a battle-cry, or cry for help (am. p. 194). 

(2) Caila. The joint name of the Aus and Khazraj 
is Bani Caila (Ibn Hisham, p. 140). She also is made a 
descendant of Coda‘a. Caila seems to be the feminine of 
the well-known Himyarite title Cail. 

(3) Jadila. The sons of Jadila are one of the two 
great branches of the Tayyi (Ibn Doraid p. 228), and 
they are named after their mother. 

Many other examples may be found in Ibn Doraid, 
Kitab al-Ishticdc, Ibn Cotaiba, Kitab al-Ala‘drif, or in 
Wustenfeld’s Register (‘Adawiya, Tohayya, Bajila, Bahila, 
“Adasa, etc. etc.). 


Note 10, p. 28. 


The explanation of metronymic tribal names from 
polygamy has recently been pressed by Dr Redhouse, in 
his defence of the theory of the Arab genealogists against 
Prof. Wilken. But the old Arab explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, as given in the Aghé@ni, iv. 128 sq., is different. 
“« Al-Kalbi, following his father, says that Khasafa was 
not, as is usually said, son of Cais b. ‘Ailân and father of 
‘Ikrima, but that ‘Ikrima was son of Cais and Khasafa 
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was his mother or foster-mother; and that Cais dying 
when ‘Ikrima was a little child, he was reared by Khasafa, 
and his people used to say, This is ‘Ikrima son of Khasafa, 
and the name stuck to him; and then ignorant people 
said ‘Ikrima son of Khasafa son of Cais, just as the 
Khindif are named from Khindif wife of Al-Yas.” This 
explanation is of course purely imaginary. According to 
old Arab custom KChasafa on her husband’s death would 
either have returned to her own kin or been married 
again to one of her husband’s kinsmen. In the former 
case the child would have belonged to her tribe, in the 
latter to her husband’s tribe. 


Norte 11, p. 30. 


For Levi as the patronymic corresponding to Leah, see 
Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 150. I do not remember to 
have seen it pointed out that Sarah (maw, w) cor- 
responds just as closely with Israel. The masculine name 
corresponding to Sarah is Seraiah (Aw), which stands 
to Israel as Hezekiah does to Ezekiel. Now it is well 
known that Judah was not originally included in the 
name of Israel, but was only a brother tribe; see the 
books of Samuel passim, and especially 2 Sam. v. 1. It 
is also known that Abraham was originally a Judaean 
hero; thus we understand how Sarah as the eponyma of 
Israel was Abraham’s sister before she came to be called 
his wife and the mother of Israel and Judah alike. 


CHAPTER IL 
Note 1, p. 39. 


For the war-cry see Diw. Hodh. lxxxiii. (supra, chap. i. 
note 6), 2b. clv. lL. 3, “Kahil,” ‘‘‘Amr”; Ibn Hisham, 
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p. 127, “ Yàla Dârim.” The same chief might use several 
war-cries. At the second battle of Kolab (Agh. xv. 74), 
Cais b. ‘Asim first cries “ Yala Saʻ‘d”; but this cry his 
adversary returns; so Cais now cries “ Yala Ka‘b” and 
finally “Yala Moca‘is.” The story is told somewhat dif- 
ferently by Ibn Doraid (Zshticâc, p. 150), where it is the 
sons of Al-H4rith who, finding that their adversaries also 
ery “Yala Harith,” adopt “Vala Mocs” (Moca4s = one 
who dwells apart from his comrades). Sa‘d, Ka‘b, and 
Moca4is are successive divisions of the Tamim, but Sa‘d 
is also a well-known god, and the point seems to be that 
it was useless for both sides to invoke the same god. A 
panic seizes the hostile standard-bearer when he finds 
that Cais raises a cry he cannot return. So at Ohod the 
Meccan war-cry is “Yala ‘Ozza,” “Yala Hobal” (aghdzt, 
ed. Kremer, p. 237). In Agh. xvi. 57, Zaid al-Khail, 
fighting for his guest-friend the Tamimite chief Cais— 
the same who himself calls ‘‘ Yala Sa‘d,” etc.—shouts 
“Yala Tamim,” and uses the konya of Cais ( ey a> 


eet Aa AO AN » paal) every time that he smites 


an enemy. The use of the konya of Cais by his jâr sup- 
plies an exact parallel to Isa. xliv. 5. 

The use of the name of the kayy as a war-cry explains 
Diw. Hodh. cxlii. T, “the shouting of the hayy and the 
screaming of the women.” Hayy does not mean men 
as opposed to women, but the cry that brings the hayy 
together for resistance is contrasted with the screams of 
the non-combatants. The battle-cry is in form identical 
with the summons by which a man calls his kindred to 
him for any sudden emergency (Agh. xvi. 109, 24). 


~ 


Whether ans used aS a summons to gather people, 


comes from this, or is a mere interjection, seems doubtful. 


bo 
t 
CO 
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Note 2, p. 42. 


It may be interesting to give here the explanation of 
the modern Arabic law of protection as it was set forth 
to me by Sheikh ‘Ali Casim, who for many years was 
taxgatherer for the Sherif of Mecca among the inland 
pastoral tribes. The explanations of terms as well as 
the statement of law are his. The nomads have three 
great principles which they call the three white rules 
( ss aj Eo white,” in the sense in which you say of 
a good man that his face is white. (1) nb} lal, 
pronounced attemb bettimb. The man whose tent-rope 
touches yours is your jé7, and under your protection. 
Timb is here equivalent to wee If you can quietly 
approach an Arab and pitch by him thus you are under 
his protection. (2) stl Gy» t¢@, he who jour- 
neys with you by day and sleeps beside you at night is 
also pci (3) T shall iuc — where cy = us? T J> 
Neo 3y eli. e., the guest who has eaten with you is 


under your protection till he has eaten with another. If 
you are in blood-feud with a body of Arabs and yet have 
to pass their place, you may approach cautiously and call 
a little boy, giving him a small present to accompany 
you. He must take hold of your chin and you carry him 
through the tribe on your camel. ‘They have no right to 
molest you. 


Note 3, p. 42. 


There is a valuable collection of material as to the 
ancient Arab law of protection by Quatremére, ‘ Les 
Asyles chez les Arabes,” Mém. Acad. Inscr. et Belles Let. 
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xv. 2 (1845), p. 307 sqq. I have not thought it neces- 
sary to cite proof texts for points fully illustrated in this 
memoir. 


Note 4, p. 45. 


Certain traces of houses originally servile but after- 
wards incorporated in pure Arab tribes perhaps sur- 
vive in the genealogical lists. There is a well-known 
class of Semitic tribal or personal names, like ‘Abd Cais, 
‘Abd al-Lât, Obed Edom, etc., in which the group or 
man is called the servant of some deity. But names of 
this form also occur in which the second member is not a 
god-name. Examples of this are found even in the 
Nabataean inscriptions, where M. Clermont-Ganneau con- 
jectures that the names are borne by freedmen of kings 
who had been deified after death (Recueil d Arch. Orient. 
1885). But names like ‘Abd al-Mondhir (Ibn Hish. 493) 
are not to be thus explained: see, however, Euting, Vabat. 
Inschr. 1885, p. 33. Even the name ‘Abd al-Mottalib, 
grandfather of the prophet, who was reared with his 
mother at Medina, is traditionally explained by the state- 
ment that when his uncle, Al-Mottalib, first brought the 
boy to Mecca, the people took the lad for his slave and 
named him accordingly. 


Note 5, p. 50. 


For ‘Aud, comp. also Ibn al-Kalbi, cited by Jauhari 
and in 7a), v. 58. The latter seems to misunderstand ; 
Ibn al-Kalbi does not ascribe the verse of Rashid to AI- 
A‘sha, but uses it to explain the use of ‘wudo as an as- 
severative particle in the words of Al-A‘sha, ‘audo lå 
natafarraco, ‘we will never part.” And this seems to be 
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vw OW 

correct, ze. the particle ese is simply a shortened form 
of the oath by the deity ‘Aud, which must therefore have 
been widely spread. ‘Aud, I imagine, was a great god 
and not different from the Hebrew yy (Uz). In Gen. x. 
23, xxi. 21, Uz is an Aramaean eponym, while in Gen. 
Xxxvi. 28, he appears among the pre-Edomite inhabitants 
of Seir, in a chapter which contains numerous god and 
totem names. In Lam. iv. 21, Edom dwells in the land 
of Uz. In Jer. xxv. 20, again, “all the kings of the 
land of Uz,” which is absent from the LXX., is a gloss 
on anyan bo nN, and seems to make Uz a group of Arab 
tribes. These various data, as Nöldeke has recognised 
(Bibel-Lex., s.v. Aram), cannot be all referred to one 
region, and therefore we have to think of scattered tribes 
—or rather of various tribes worshipping the same god. 
Now the LXX. form from Uz the adjective Avotris, 
which points to a pronunciation ‘Aus=‘Aud—the He- 
brews knowing no distinction between S and D. 

One or two additional references may be here given 
for the forms of covenant illustrated in the text. The 
emasculated form by dipping the hands in a bowl of 
water appears in Wacidi (Woh. in Med. p. 344). Some- 
times, apparently, fruit-juice (70bb) was taken to imitate 
blood ; such at least is one of the explanations offered of 
the alliance called the Ribab (see Lane p. 1005, Ibn 
Doraid p. 111). In Hamiésa 190, 15, there is an ob- 
scure oath, which Freytag and Osiander (Z7DMG. vii. 489) 
confess that they do not understand, Foes oy yh 
Sy poste Us b casai Here mathjara is not a proper 
name, but must be the same as thajir, the dregs of fruit 
used to make wine or nabidh (sicera). The dictionaries 
say that this is a foreign word ; it is in fact the ‘Talmudic 
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Nuw (comp. Löw, Aram. Pflanzennamen, p. 124). Maj- 
zara is abattoir. A tradition given in the Sihah says 
that ‘Omar warned his Moslems to beware of the majdzi7, 
because one becomes as unable to avoid them as to 
abstain from wine when the habit is formed. ‘This has 
puzzled the commentators, but Al-Asma‘i not wrongly re- 
marks that some sort of gathering is meant, since it is 
only where men assemble that beasts are slaughtered. 
I have no doubt that ‘Omar had in view some sort of 
heathenish sacrificial rite, and in our passage ‘the flanks 
of the majzara” differ little from “the base of the altar,” 
where in the Old Testament we read of the sacrificial 
blood being poured. The oath then is ‘‘ by the two ‘Ozza”’ 
(i.e. the goddess Al-‘Ozza and her companion, possibly 
Al-Lat—not necessarily two forms of the same goddess), 
‘and by the wine-dregs that are poured out by the sides 
of the altar,” or nosb. The dark dregs take the place of 
gore, as the robb did. Similar is the verse cited by the 


lexicographers, s.v. c5) (comp. Osiander, ut sup.), “by 
streams of gore that look like dragon’s-blood on the cippus 
of Al-‘Ozzâ and on the [idol] Nasr.” The wine-dregs point 
to a sacrificial feast, and doubtless this accompanied every 
covenant (Gen. xxxi. 54, Exod. xxiv. 11). From Diw. 
Hodh. \xxxvii. it appears that it required a casdma to 
enable two tribes to eat and drink together. 


Note 6, p. 93. 


Sheikh ‘Ali says, ‘The blood-money between tribe and 
tribe is now eight hundred dollars, which is contributed 
by all the tribesmen of the slayer, and, in virtue of the 
entire solidarity of the cabtla, who have but a single hand 
(yad wahid), it is equally divided among all the males of 
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the tribe. The blood-revenge may fall on any tribesman, 
even on a distant member in a remote town who knew 
nothing of the occurrence.” 


Note 7, p. 53. 


On the caséma, or judicial oath, see further Bokh. 
vil. 40 sgqg. Its proper application was when a man was 
found slain; then the people of the place had to swear 
that they were not the murderers. This is exactly as in 
Deut. xxi. 1 sgg. The following case is curious.’ An 
outlaw of the Hodhail was slain by a Yemenite in the act 
of attempting a nocturnal theft. This was in the Jahi- 
liya. Subsequently the Hodhalites got possession of the 
Yemenite and brought him before ‘Omar. The defence 
was that the slain was an outlaw. ‘This the Hodhail 
denied, and they were called on to bring fifty men to 
swear to their statement. One of the fifty redeemed his 
oath with a thousand dirhams, and his place was taken 
by a substitute, who gave the money to the brother of 
the slain and, joining hands with him, became his carin 
or partner. This last act seems to have transferred the 
guilt of the perjury to the brother, for the divine judg- 
ment which is related to have followed, by the falling in 
of a cave in which the party had taken shelter from rain, 
spared the substitute. The judicial oath 1s very common 
in early law, but the permission to an individual to buy 
himself off is peculiar. 


Note 8, p. 54. 


Law oF INHERITANCE.. That only warriors could 
inherit is regarded by Al-‘Abbas as a custom of the 
heathen Arabs parallel with female infanticide. On this 
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point see below, p. 282. Sheikh ‘Ali states that blood- 
money goes to all the males of the tribe (supra, note 6), 
which is against Moslem law. Here, therefore, we have 
in central Arabia a relic of the same law of inheritance 
as at Medina—a survival of pre-Islamic law, rendered 
easier by Stira iv. 94 only saying that the blood-money 
of a believer goes to “his people.” The commentators 
explain, “in the same shares as the rest of the inherit- 
ance.” 

The exclusion of women from inheritance was not 
therefore confined to Medina, and we shall see by and by 
that it was probably nearly if not quite coextensive with 
marriage by contract or purchase. The same law seems 
to have existed in other Semitic countries along with 
marriage of the same type. The Mosaic law gives 
daughters a share only in default of sons, and even this 
law is one of the latest in the Pentateuch. That a 
similar principle must have held good in Syria and passed 
from native law into the famous Syro-Roman law-book, 
which so long regulated the legal affairs of the Christians 
under the Arab empire, has been shewn at length by 
Bruns, to whom I refer for the details of the Syrian 
system, and for a clear indication of the fundamental dif- 
ference between the theory of Semitic and Roman law. 
The Roman civil law does not put women a manu in a 
worse position than sons în manu; the Semitic law 
knows nothing of patria potestas, and puts women as 
such behind men. The Roman married daughter falls 
out of inheritance because she is transferred to another 
kin and patria potestas; the Semitic wife retains her 
own kin, and her incapacity to inherit is therefore inde- 
pendent of her marriage. Of course these regulations 
appear in their purity only before the use of testamentary 
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dispositions, which existed to a certain extent at the 
tıme of the prophet. After testaments come into force, 
it 1s only the law of inheritance in case of intestacy that 
can be used as a key to the original theory about 
property and inheritance. 


Noreo p 


The sense of the word “imdra in actual usage is fixed 
by Kâmil 35, 12, “a hayy ‘imâra, having no need of any 
outside of themselves”; compare Hamdsa p. 346, 3rd 
verse: “every group of men belonging to Ma‘add who 
form an “mdra have their own place of refuge from ene- 
mies”; and similarly Yactt iv. 387, 7; Agh. xix. 34, 19, 
“Vamim is my ‘%mdra.” Wilken (Opmerkingen p. 8) 
suggests that the word originally meant a settlement or 
clearing. In point of fact 5 lac is often used for culti- 


vated ground (examples are given by De Goeje in the 
glossary to Beladhori). But it is scarcely credible that 
the Arabs should derive a name for a tribe from an 
agricultural term; the language of Arab agriculture is 
largely taken from the Aramaic, and the forms and 
phrases in which the root poe refers not to life in 


general but to agricultural life, must have had their origin 
with an agricultural people. Grammatically ‘wndra is a 
nomen verbi of yoc in two quite distinct senses ; in the 


sense of settlement 1¢ belongs to Ue > yd woo “the country 


was stocked or inhabited,” but it is also the infinitive of 


Ky rane ‘he worshipped his god.” The latter sense is very 
old, for the word ‘Omra (religious visit to the Ka‘ba), 
which was already obscure in the time of the prophet, 
seems to mean simply “cultus” (Snouck Hurgronje, Met 
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Mekkaansche Feest, p. 116). And so the adjuration 
ac, or more fully als 05 (Kamil 760, 12 sq.), 
means “by thy religion,” or in the full phrase, “by thy 


> where Allah is of course a modern 


worship of Allah,’ 
substitute for the name of some particular god. {Í ima- 
gine that the proper names ‘Amir and ‘Omar sim ply mean 
“worshipper”—the object of worship being left out as in 
the names Aus and ‘Abd—and that ‘Amr has a similar 
sense ; ‘Abd ‘Amr will be servant of the worship of some 
god, like ‘Abd al-Dar. So in Hebrew “ny, Omri, is 
sunply “worshipper of Jehovah.” ‘“mdra is a formally 
correct collective from ‘Amir, and so naturally means the 
circle that practises a common tribal religion. 


CHAPTER III. 
Nore emp mane 


The passage of Shahrastani, 11. 441, cited by Wilken 
to shew that marriages with aliens were always disliked, 
is generalised in the usual reckless fashion of this author 
from the story of the marriage of Lacit b. Zorara with 
the daughter of Cais Dhu ‘l-jaddein, ‘Zed 111. 272 sq. (from 
Al-Shaibani; the form of the story in Agh. xix. 131 does 
not, ike that in the ‘ed, contain the exact words used 
by Shahrastani). In this case the girl was a very great 
match, whose hand Lacit would not have asked unless he 
had been very aspiring. Great chiefs, who in later times 
were given from motives of pride to kill their infant 
daughters, very probably disliked to sell them, but ordi- 
nary men had no such prejudices, and looked to the price 
of a daughter’s hand as a valuable source of wealth (74) 
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11, 109). Wilken goes much too far in saying, mainly on 
the authority of this one passage, that marriage within 
the kin became the ordinary practice in Arabia “ soon 
after the establishment of the system of male kinship.” 
Marriage with women even of hostile clans must have 
been quite common, to judge from the numerous instances 
that meet us in all the sources—e. g. in the Diwdn of the 
poets of Hodhail. What we do find is that the Arabs 
did not like to intermarry with and settle among people 
who had very different customs—e. g. who ate distasteful 
or forbidden food. Thus in Diw. Hodh. |vii. 2, exlvu. 2 


the poet is indignant at a proposal that he should marry 


? 


and settle down among Himyarites ‘‘ who do not circum- 
cise their women, and who do not think it disgusting to 
eat locusts.” In the same collection, no. clxiv., Taabbata 
Sharran’s people are mocked for allowing their sister to 
marry into a kin accused of cannibalism. To this day 
Bedouin women are very reluctant to marry townsmen— 
mainly because they dislike the food of the towns, above 
all, green vegetables. 


Note 2, p. 62. 


The evidence for this will appear in the sequel, but it 
may be convenient to indicate two chief parts of it here. 
(1) The relation of husband and wife is expressed by the 
words jâr and jdra. The 7d) cites two verses in which 
Al-A‘sha calls his wife his jâra, iii. 114 (see also Shahr. 
441, Agh. viii. 83 sq.), and the Asds al-Laldgha quotes 
«Ibn ‘Abbas used to sleep bad sho g 


with the fact that a relation of jiwâr was constituted 


aJ- This agrees 


between two kins by intermarriage (at least in later 
times), but a woman still had a right to the protection of 
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her own people, and often returned to them, as she still 
does among the Bedouins. In the case of a widow, if the 
right of the husband and his kin lapsed, she returned to 
the circle of her own people. (2) Kâmil 191,“ A man 
of the Azd was making the circuit of the Ka‘ba and 
praying for his father. One said to him, Dost thou not 
pray for thy mother? He answered, She is a T'amimite.”’ 
This is cited as an extreme instance of race-antagonism, 
and betrays exceptional feeling, but 1t 1s quite inconsistent 
with the incorporation of the wife in her husbandl’s kin. 


Note 3, p. 84. 
Al-Wahidi, Asbdb nozil al-Cordn (MS. of a. H. 627, 
penes me), on Stra iv, 23: 


mi E 9d Ja LE } sos J, ‘Se GK » i. 


— 
Sy de Cy Gs wal ale ll Jp Y ya 
a ass GUE JE dey je all ld oi 
yi | be ls arlo Al Sye wil Äiyaall A 

eal ok Us , all last m a3) de Auat o 


For Kabisa Tabari, in his comm. on the verse, has 
more correctly Kobaisha bint Ma'n b. ‘Asim of the Aus. 
He gives the tradition from ‘Ikrima in a shorter form 
and without the last part. The husband, whom Wâhidi 
calls Cais, Tabari calls Abû Cais. 
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Nore 4, p. 87. 
6; sasl Was JG ymad y aas Aao 
d Y ala Lel osal oê bhel Lose JG dete 


JS Aalst! Gi deft ob GS U IS ol Af 


G ial Si ale SU al al gal l agl ya 
J e des as lele W etal} aly ci 
aiia is Beo dsla kat, A Lele po sity 


Ngai Gol (read gd) pd Gal J eyed 


One of the traditions given by Tabari goes so far as 
to say that the heir could even sell the woman into 
slavery ; but this must be an exaggeration, probably due 
to a misapprehension of the heir’s right to sell her as a 
wife for a mahr paid to himself. 


Nore 5, p. 87. 


From this symbolic action we understand why words 
meaning garment, libâs, wzdr, etc. are used to mean a 
spouse; comp. wid, “his garment,” ‘his wife,” in Mal. 
u. 16. The symbolism of plucking off the shoe on de- 


clining to form a levirate marriage is similar, for na‘, 


< 
“shoe,” also means “wife,” as \b, means to use a woman 
as a wife. A Bedouin form of divorce is ‘she was my 
slipper and I have cast her of,” Burckhardt, Bedouins i. 
113. 
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Nore 6, p. 88. 


The true understanding of the rights of the heir over 
a widow has been a little confused by the fact that in 
Siira iv. 23, after the words “itis not lawful for you to 
inherit women against their will,” the prophet adds, “ nor 
prevent them from marrying that ye may go off with 
part of what ye have given them.” This has led the 
commentators to add that sometimes the heir, instead of 
taking the woman to himself, simply confined her and 
kept her from marrying till she consented to free herself 
by giving up her dowry. If this applied to pre-Islamic 
times it would prove that the dowry was already a pay- 
ment to the woman, her own absolute property. But we 
find in 'Tabari express tradition that these two parts of 
the verse did not refer to the same thing. According to 
one account the first was revealed with reference to the 
practice of the Jahiliya, and the second to that of Islam 
—where as we know the dowry was the wife’s property : 
another account refers the second precept to the rights 
claimed by husbands in Mecca over their divorced wives. 


(See below, note 10.) 


Note 7, p. 88. 


Shahrastani, p. 440, says ‘‘The Arabs observed 
some of the prohibitions of the Coran, for they did not 
marry mothers or daughters or aunts on either side, and 
the grossest thing they did was that a man took two 
sisters In marriage at the same time, or that the son suc- 
ceeded to his father’s wife.” Out of this, by the change 
of a few words, Abulfeda makes “It was a most disgrace- 
ful thing in their eyes to marry two sisters at once, and 
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they fixed ignominy on him who married his father’s 
wife, calling him daizan.” Darizan cannot have been 
originally a name of contempt; it isa man’s name (Noldeke, 
Gesch. d. Pers. u. Arab. p. 35) and is said to be the name 
of a god (Ibn Khall., no. 719). It is certainly not in 
reproach that ‘Antara and Tamim b. Mochil are called 
the Daizanan (Asds al-Laldgha, s. v.). What the word 
means is very obscure; the native lexica give it a variety 
of senses but vary much from one another. The autho- 
rity cited for the sense of the heir who takes possession 
of his father’s widow is a verse of Aus b. Hajar which is 
very variously quoted (Shahr. ibid.: the Sihah gives 


instead dls wy bad) mA f Jex phe re? bans salt, 
and for the last word there is a variant —¢\.), but seems to 
refer rather to polyandry, where the son visits the father’s 
wife, and so in fact Jauhari understands it. ‘This is sup- 
ported by other senses of the word. It is said to mean 
one who jostles his neighbours at a drinking-place, and 
also to mean a son, a domestic, a partner generally. 


Norn o p o9. 


According to Wahidi, on Sur. iv. 26, “this verse was 
revealed with reference to Hisn b. Abi Cais, who married 
Kabisa |[Kobaisha| bint Ma‘n, his father’s wife, and Al- 
Aswad b. Khalaf, who married his father’s wife, and Safwan 
b. Omayya b. Khalaf, who married his father’s wife Fakhita 
(MS. dans); daughter of Al-Aswad b. ‘Abd Al-Mottalib, 
and Manztr b. Mazin, who married Molaika bint Kha- 
rija.” Tabari says, “with reference to Abti Cais b. Al- 


Aslat who succeeded to Omm ‘Obaid bint Damra, who 
bad been wife of his father Al-Aslat, and Al-Aswad b. 
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Khalaf who succeeded to his father’s wife the daughter of 
Abt Talha b. ‘Abd al-‘Ozza b. ‘Othman b. ‘Abd al-Dar, and 
Fakhita bint Al-Aswad b. Al-Mottalib b. Asad, who was 
successively the wife of Omayya b. Khalaf and of bis son 
Safwan, and Manzir b. Rayyan who succeeded to Mo- 
laika bint Khârija, who had been wife of his father 
Rayyan b. Yasar.” 


Normo apa 


The incest of Reuben is twice mentioned, Gen. xxxv. 
22, xlix. 4. The incident, like that in Gen. xlix. 5, 6, 
must have an historical basis in the history of the tribe. 
The tribes of Bilhah are Dan and Naphtali, and the most 
natural supposition is, that Reuben in early times en- 
deavoured to assert over these an authority which Israel 
declined to sanction. [tis noteworthy that the Blessing of 
Jacob, which condemns Reuben’s act, lays weight on the 
place of Dan as an autonomous tribe and on Naphtali’s 
unrestrained freedom. The words 92 nb do not imply 
lust, but must be taken according to the standing sense of 
the figure of boiling water in Arabic poetry. In Diw. 
Hodh. cxevii. 2, warriors eager for the fray are likened to 
boiling cauldrons, and so Al-larazdac, in a verse cited at 
p. 251, speaks of the seething cauldrons of war. {nb is 
closely parallel to 57t, see Prov. xvii. 7. The sense is 
‘Thou art my first-born, my strength and the firstfruits 
(i.e. the best part) of my vigour; overweening in pride 
and overweening in might, ardent in battle as boiling 
water—yet thou shalt not make good thy preeminence 
because etc.” For nby at the end of the verse the easiest 
correction seems to be ‘sy (Gen. xlviii. 7), expressing that 
the act was an injury or a grief to Israel. 
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Note 10, p. 94. 


This is confirmed by what Tabari quotes from Yunus 
b. ‘Abd al-A‘& in explanation of the second half of Sir. 
iv. 23. Ytinus says: 


3 alll Wj al JE JB Cary ool Gye 
aules J ida Ady dl st ell ves ay ios UY 


i Sagiully als wal W ap y r e Ls lars 


> 


a, ate oB abl leks IG agies kle NA 


ide Ji, g asl 


Everything that the Moslems tell about the pre- 
Islamic prerogatives of the Coraish is suspicious, but 
Yutinus’s authority cannot have imagined out of his own 
head that before Islam a husband could prevent his 
divorced wife from remarrying, and could drive a bargain 
tor his consent to the application of a suitor. 


NorTE 11, p. 99. 


In the text I have tried to give such an account of 
Khadija’s marriage and property as is consistent with 
the traditions accepted by the leading authorities. But 
it is only necessary to read the mass of contradictory 
traditions brought together by Sprenger, Leb. Moh, 1. 
194 sqq. (with which may now be compared Tabari 1. 
1127 sqq.), to see that very little was known about 
Khadija, and that what was known was in part 
deliberately falsified. Thus as regards her marriage, 


R. S. 18 
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Wacidi, cited by Tabari i. 1129, prefers the tradition 
that Khadija’s hand was given away by her father in 
his cups; but another tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas 
through ‘Ikrima says that her father was dead and that 
she was given away by her uncle. Have we any right 
to build on either tradition? Khadija had been twice 
married before, and this fact, if we may accept the 
statement in the last sentence quoted from Tabart at 
p. 87 of the present work, would have made it possible 
for her to acquire the right of disposing of her own 
hand. But the discrepancies in the tradition seem to 
shew that there was something about Mohammed’s. 
marriage that it was thought decorous to conceal ; 
perhaps too there was something not very creditable 
about the way in which she had acquired her property, 
which is also left obscure. The emphasis laid on her 
nobility of birth, which, combined with her great 
wealth, made her hand to be sought by all men, is. 
suspicious; if she was so desirable a match, it seems 
strange that one of her former husbands, Zordra the 
Tamimite, by whom she had a son, was alive as late as. 
the battle of Badr. An Arab is slow to divorce a rich 
and noble woman by whom he has a son. And 
indeed Mohammed’s marriage with the woman he 
served does not look lke a ba‘al marriage at all; it 
can hardly have been of his free will that a man of 
such strong passions had no other wife as long as 
“the old woman” lived. Khadija’s mother Fatima 
was of the Banû ‘Âmir b. Loayy, and these seem to 
be the same Banfi ‘Amir whose women still contracted 
mot‘a marriages at Mecca in the first years of Islam 
(Wilken, Matriarchaat p. 10: at p. 16 Wilken suggests 
that the ‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a are meant, but that is less 
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likely, as the latter were not a Meccan clan). If 
mot‘a marriage was common among the Band ‘Amir, 
it is possible that Khadija was herself the offspring of 
such a marriage and had been brought up with her 
mother’s people to follow their customs. This would 
account for her independence and property, but would 
indicate that her social position was low. 


Nore 12, p. 104. 


Two Arabian queens are named on inscriptions of 
Tiglath Pileser (Schrader, K. A. 7. 253, 6; 255, 27). For 
a list of female judges see Freytag, Ar. Prov. 1. 56 note. 
The best known 1s the daughter of ‘Amir b. Al-Zarib, who 
assisted her father in his old age in giving judgment 


(comp. Agh. iv. 119). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Note 1, p. 109. 


This, of course, is a fictitious story, and quite another 
account of the marriage of Sa‘sa‘a to the daughter of 
‘Amir is given in the ‘Icd iii. 272. But all such stories, 
usually the offspring of tribal vanity or the fictions of 
rival clans, are framed on the actual usage of old Arab 
society. 


Note 2, p. 110. 


There is a detail in this tradition which deserves 
notice, as the explanation of it is also the explanation of 
a vexed passage of the Old Testament. The moment 
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chosen for uniting the woman with her husband’s substi- 
tute is leiab y” a) > glo { 5 “when she is cleansed from 
her impurity.” Now comparing Agh. xvi. 27, 31, and 
the verse in the following page, |. 8, with the note on it 
in Hamdsa p. 447, we see that this was the time when 
the Arabs expected to beget a goodly offspring and were 
wont to visit their wives. Hence, in 2 Sam. xi. 4, we 
are to take ANNDYD NwaIpny x, as the accents take it, 
as a circumstantial clause to nny asws, “he lay with 
her when (just after) she had purified herself”; compare 
for the tense indicated by the participle 1 Kings xiv. 5. 
This is the old interpretation, and has been needlessly 
given up by recent writers. 


Nore 3, p. 113. 


The text of this story in Freytag’s edition requires at 


least one-correction. In p. 190, 23 the words .¢ a kal 


must be transposed to stand immediately after duas. 


Nore 4, p. 117. 


According to Ibn al-Moghâwir, guests at Dhahabân 
were invited to kiss and embrace the host’s wife, but were 
threatened with the poniard if they went beyond these 
liberties (Sprenger, Post-ltouten p. 132 sq.). This usage 
resembles that recorded of Mirbat by Yactit iv. 482, where 
an ancient custom allowed men and women to meet 
every night outside the town and talk and sport to- 
gether in a way that would have excited deadly jealousy 
in ordinary Eastern countries under Islam. Here also, as 
at Dhahabân, the theory seems to have been that the 
flirtations had a limit; but neither custom can well be 
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separated from an earlier polyandry: indeed Ibn al- 
Moghawir speaks of a tribe in the same district where 
the wife of the host was put entirely at the disposal of 
his guest. For another indication of ancient polyandry 
at Muirbat see p. 163. <A similar absence of jealousy on 
the part of husbands is recorded by Ibn Batiita, 11. 228, 
among the people of ‘Oman. 


Nore 5, p. 129. 


It will appear more clearly in the sequel that kinship 
through women must have been fully established before 
male kinship began to be regarded at all. Tibetan 
polyandry was preceded by Nair polyandry, and the group 
of kinsfolk that had a wife in common was originally a 
group of mother-kin. Accordingly when Tibetan poly- 
andry was introduced, all that it would do at first would 
be to make it possible to observe the fact of kinship in the 
male as well as in the female line. At first the mother’s 
blood would still determine the stock to which a boy was 
to be reckoned and the stock-name he was to bear, and it 
would be only by a deliberate act that the fathers, feeling 
that he was as much of their blood as of his mother’s 
blood, and desiring to have him as their own, could annex 
the child to their own stock. Jt the mother was a 
captive, they might perhaps do this of their own authority ; 
but if she had been procured by triendly contract, it 
would at first be matter of special arrangement that the 
children should follow the father’s and not the mother’s 
stock. But there were so many reasons why a woman’s 
husbands should wish to have her children as their own, 
and such an arrangement went so naturally with the 
subject position of the mother, that we may be sure that 
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the new system, when it was once thought of, would 
spread fast, and that by and by no explicit contract 
would be needed to secure the children to their mother’s 
husbands’ stock. 

In the abstract it is quite conceivable that through 
contract a change of kinship might have been effected 
without the aid of Tibetan polyandry at all. Nair 
polyandry might have given way to monandry while 
kinship was still reckoned only in the female line, and 
then the individual husband might have begun to 
stipulate that the children which he knew to be his own 
by procreation should also be reckoned to his stock—be 
his heirs and take up his blood-feud. What shews that 
this was not the course of development in Arabia—apart 
from the actual evidence of Tibetan polyandry given 
in chapter v.—is that stocks of male descent were fully 
recognised before husbands were at all concerned about 
their wives’ fidelity. It is true that a man might wish to 
have children to be his heirs and discharge various social 
duties towards him before he was concerned that these 
children should be actually begotten of his body. And 
in Arabia this must actually have been the case, for the 
Arab father had no scruple about acknowledging sons 
whom he knew that he had not begotten. But the fiction 
which regards such children as real children could not 
establish itself, without entirely breaking down the 
principle that the strongest bond 1s a bond of blood, 
until it was certain that in an overwhelming majority of 
cases the putative son was a real son. And it seems 
quite plain that in the rude state of society which existed 
when the change of kinship began to take place, this 
certainty could not arise. But if the woman lived, on 
the Tibetan system, amidst a group of kinsmen, there 
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could and would be a reasonable certainty that one or 
other of them was father of all her children. Tibetan 
polyandry allowed the change of kinship to begin in a 
much ruder state of society than would have been other- 
wise possible. 


Note 6, p. 129. 


FEMALE INFANTICIDE. The practice of infanticide is 
spoken of and condemned by the prophet in several places 
(Str. vi. 141, 152; xvii. 33; Ixxxi. 8). The motive 
which he assigns is poverty: the parents were afraid that 
they could not find food for all their offspring. Other 
authorities say that the motive was pride, the parents 
being afraid that their daughters might be taken captive 
and so bring disgrace on their kin. These two motives 
would hardly come into operation together, and the 
details of the evidence appear to shew that they belong 
to distinct varieties of the practice. According to Agh. 
xil, 150, the murder of female children for fear of disgrace 
began with a chieftain of Tamim, viz. Cais b. ‘Asim the 
Sa‘dite, a contemporary of the prophet. Moshamraj the 
Yashkorite had made a foray on the Sa‘d and carried off, 
among other women, the daughter of a sister of Cais, who 
was assigned to the son of her captor and, when Cais 
appeared to ransom her, declined to leave her husband. 
Oais was so indignant that he killed all his girls by bury- 
ing them alive and never again allowed a daughter to 
live. One daughter born in his absence was sent by the 
mother to her own kin, and on Cais’s return he was told 
by his wife that she had been delivered of a dead child. 
Years passed on till the girl grew up, and came one day 
to visit her mother. ‘I came in,” so Cais himself told 
Mohammed, “and saw the girl; her mother had plaited 
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her hair, and put rings in the side-locks, and strung them 
with sea-shells and put on her a chain of cowries, and 
given her a necklace of dried dates. I said, ‘ Who 1s this. 
pretty girl?’ and her mother wept and said, ‘She is your 
daughter,’ and told me how she had saved her alive; so I 
waited till the mother ceased to be anxious about her ; 
then I led her out one day and dug a grave and laid her 
in it, she crying, ‘Father, what are you doing with me ?’ 
Then I covered her up with the earth, and she still cried, 
‘Father, are you going to bury me? are you going to leave 
me alone and goaway?’ but I went on filling in the earth 
till I could hear her cries no longer; and that is the only 
time that I felt pity when I buried a daughter.”  Cais’s 
example, says our author, found imitators, till every chief 
destroyed his daughters for fear they might cause him 
shame. 

It is plain that the murder of a daughter under the 
circumstances described in this horrible story is altogether 
different from the ordinary type of infanticide in savage 
nations, which is practised on new-born infants. The 
Arabic accounts therefore are correct in representing 
Cais as an innovator, but not in making him the in- 
ventor of child-murder. Maidani (Fr., Ar. Pr. ii. 16), 
cites authority to shew that the practice had once been 
general, but before the time of the prophet had nearly 
gone out, except among the Tamim. but among them 
it was not confined to great chiefs lke Cais; Al- 
Farazdac’s grandfather Sa‘sa‘a, a contemporary of Cais, 
was honourably distinguished for his efforts to put down 
the practice (Nowairi in Rasmussen p. 60 sg., Admil 
p. 276 sqq.) by buying from the fathers the life of their 
children. This points to penury as the real cause of the 
custom, as the Coran says; and as regards most cases, the 
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Kâmil is probably right in saying that pride and the 
fear of disgrace were mere pretexts. The prevalence of 
infanticide at the prophet’s time among the Tamim and 
their neighbours, or, according to other authorities, among 
the Tamim, Cais, Asad, Hodhail and Bakr-W4il, is con- 
nected by the Admit with a terrible seven years’ drought, 
and such an occurrence might well give new life to an 
ancient usage which was already beginning to offend the 
more advanced minds. but infanticide was not a new 
thing, nor was it limited to one group of tribes; the mother 
of ‘Amr b. Kolthtim, daughter of Mohalhil the Taghlibite, 
was sentenced by her father to be destroyed but saved by 
her mother (Agh. ix. 182). This must have been about 
A.D. 500, or earlier; and more than a century later, Mo- 
hammed, when he took Mecca and received the homage 
of the women in the most advanced centre of Arabian 
civilisation, still deemed it necessary formally to demand 
from them a promise not to commit child-murder (Ibn 
al-Athir, Bûl. ed., ii. 105). In Arabia, as among other 
barbarous peoples, child-murder was carried out in such 
a way that no blood was shed: the infant was buried 
alive, and often, if we may believe Zamakhshari on Str. 
lxxxi. 8, the grave was ready by the side of the bed 
on which the daughter was born. The same authority 
says that girls were sometimes spared till the age of six, 
and then adorned and led forth by their father and cast 
into a pit in the wilderness. ‘This, however, seems to be 
rather a kind of human sacrifice, such as we know the 
Arabs to have practised, for the father said to the mother, 
“Dress her up that I may bring her to her mothers” [so 
Pococke, Spec., ed. White, p. 324; the Calcutta ed. has 


sles! for klel, which must be wrong], i.e. to the 
goddesses or Landt allah. 
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According to the proverb (Fr., Ar. Pr. i. 229), to bury 
a daughter was regarded not only as a virtuous but as a 
generous deed, which is intelligible if the reason was that 
there would be fewer mouths to fill in the tribe. And so 
in Hamdsa, p. 4, we find that ‘Osaim the Fazarite did 
not dare to save alive his daughter Lacita, without con- 
cealing her from his people, although she was his only 
child. ‘This implies that the custom was very deeply 
rooted indeed. 

As to the extent to which child-murder was practised 
as late as the time of the prophet, we have some evidence 
in the fact that Sa‘sa‘a claimed to have saved a hundred 
and eighty daughters (Kdmi/ p. 679). A detail in this 
story shews a curious connection between child-murder 
and the law of inheritance: a father says, ‘‘1f 1t is a colt 
we will make it partner in our wealth, but if it 1s a filly 
we will bury it.” The same connection occurs in a tra- 
dition of Ibn ‘Abbâs (Kâmil 678, 15), who, in explaining 
what the Coran says about child-murder, adds that no 
inheritance or share was given except to warriors. It is 
not easy to see the connection unless we can suppose that 
at one time among the Arabs, as in some African tribes, 
the sons were of the father’s kin and the daughters of the 
mother’s. Then it would be at once intelligible why they 
have no share in the inheritance, and why the tribesmen 
have no objection to their death, but rather desire it. 
The father, however, seems usually not to have killed 
the daughter himself, but to have bidden the mother do. 
so. ‘This appears in the story of ‘Amr’s mother, in Za- 
makhshari’s account, and in the prophet’s charge to the 
women of Mecca, and is perhaps an indication that the 
custom took shape before the rise of paternity. 

Indeed that the pressure of famine had far more to do 
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with the origin of infanticide than family pride had, can 
be doubtful to no one who realises the fact—which will be 
vividly brought out in Mr Doughty’s forthcoming volumes 
of travels—that the nomads of Arabia suffer constantly 
from hunger during a great part of the year. The only 
persons who have enough to eat are great men, and these 
it was who, following Cais’s precedent, gave pride as the 
reason for killing their daughters. To the poorer sort 
a daughter was a burden, and infanticide was as natural 
to them as to other savage peoples in the hard struggle 
for life. The Arabs, like most savages, seem to have 
been driven to practise other checks to the growth of 
population. It appears from the traditions that the 
De was not confined to the case of captive women 


(Sharh al-mowattæ’, iii. 77 sq.). The objection of the 
Arabs to the das (intercourse with a nursing mother, 


Kamil p. 79), which was supposed to hurt the suckling, 
may have similar connections, and would at any rate 
afford an additional motive for infanticide. 

A word may be said in conclusion as to Wilken’s 
conjecture that the wars of the Arabs would tend to an 
excess of females over males. It is so in modern Arabic 
warfare, in which women are treated as sacred. But this 
is not old law, for it was Mohammed who forbade the 
killing of women and children. The wars of the old 
Arabs were of two kinds, plundering excursions and wars 
of revenge. In a plundering excursion, of old as in the 
’ present day, not much blood was shed, the object being 
rather to take prisoners. Of course women were captured 
oftener than men, but we see from the Hodhalite poems 
that these captives were often simply taken to the slave- 
market of some such trading-place as Mecca and sold out 
of the country. According to Moh. in Med. p. 221 there 
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were centres of the export slave-trade at Medina Taima 
and Khaibar, and the operation of this trade must have 
been to increase the scarcity of women, especially in the 


weaker tribes. Sometimes all the women of a settlement. 


were surprised in their men’s absence, and many stories. 


shew that a chief point of strategy was to save the women 
and children. 


In a war of revenge every male was slain who could 


be reached, but here again the custom of selling the 


women into foreign slavery would prevent any great 


inequality of the sexes from arising. In the older wars. 


women went into battle with the warriors of the tribe, an 


antique custom which was revived by the Meccans at. 


Ohod, and in the heat of the fray no distinction of sex 
would be observed. We must think of the earliest Arabs 
as pure savages; the women followed the warriors, de- 
spatchmg and mutilating the fallen, and Hind at the 
battle of Ohod made herself a necklace and anklets of the 
noses and ears of Moslems and even gnawed the liver 
of her arch-enemy Hamza. When this was so women 
certainly would not be spared in hot blood, and even 
captives must at one time have often been slain. In 
truth the early Arabs were not only savages but cannibals. 
In later poetry the expression of a desire to drink an 
enemy’s blood is a figure of speech, but Ammianus, xxxi. 
16, relates an actual case. Procopius, ell. Pers. 1. 19, 
speaks only of anthropophagous Saracens in remote parts, 
as indeed the Arabs of the Hij4z still accuse distant tribes 


of drinking their enemies’ blood. But such accusations. 


are rather reminiscences of obsolete practices than pure 
inventions; in Agh. xvi. 50, 14 Yazid the Blood- 
drinker (shdrib al-dimd) appears as a chief of the Tayy1. 
Another reminiscence of cannibal times is the vow of a 
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mother to drink wine from the skull of the slayer of her 
son (Ibn Hishém 567, 14). Actual cannibalism under 
pressure of hunger appears in Diw. Hodh. no. clxi. sqq. 
In the state of society to which these indications point, 
female captives would hardly have been spared at all 
unless women were usually scarce. 


CHAPTER V. 


Nore oy hae) 


The right of the cousin to take his bint ‘amm to wife 
is, it need hardly be said, altogether different from the 
provision in the Hebrew Priestly Code (Numb. xxxvi.), 
by which heiresses were compelled to marry within their 
father’s stock, so that the estate might not—on the law 
of male descent—be carried into another tribe or clan. 
Laws of this sort are found elsewhere ; e.g. the Athenian 
law as to the marriage of an ézikAypos, and that at Gor- 
tyna in Crete for the marriage of a watpwoyos. In the 
Greek cases the law fixed on a particular kinsman who 
had a right to marry the heiress, in the law of the 
Priestly Code her choice was free within a certain circle. 
But, in any shape, a law applying only to heiresses, and 
directed to keep the estate in the same line of male 
descent, is altogether different from the Arab law, which 
is part of a system in which women do not inherit, or at 
any rate is not confined to heiresses. 


Note 2, p. 140. 


Examples of polyandry, where the woman is free to 
admit any suitor, are generally represented by Moslem 
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writers as fornication. But where the children are not 
bastards, and the mothers are not disgraced or punished 
for their unchastity, this term is plainly inappropriate. 
A relic of this kind of polyandry survived in ‘Oman in 
the fourteenth century, where any woman who pleased 
could receive from the Sultan licence to entertain lovers 
at will without her kin daring to interfere (Ibn Batita 
ii. 230). In Arabia and elsewhere in the Semitic world, 
as we shall see by and by, unrestricted prostitution of 
married and unmarried women was practised at the 
temples, and defended on the analogy of the licence 
allowed to herself by the unmarried mother-goddess. 


Note 3, p. 143. 


In this case the murderer was a Makhzitimite, that is 
a member of the Coraish, but of a house tolerably remote 
from that of Abû Sofyân. But the incident occurred 
after the battle of Badr, when the Meccans, deeply engaged 
in the struggle with Mohammed, could not afford to be 
divided among themselves. Abt Sofyan therefore thought. 
he did enough in offering to pay the blood-money, which, 
as we have seen at p. 43, was a recognition of the duty of 
jiwâr in the very highest sense of the word. 


Nore 4, p. 143. 


On the recognition of the children of prostitutes by 
the man to whom the céif assigned them, see Bokh. vi. 
124, from whose account Shahrastani, p. 442, draws. 
Maidant (Fr., Ar. Pr. i. 171) says with more probability 
that a man was not obliged to recognise the child. The 
case of Ziyad, whom Abt Sofyan would have gladly 
acknowledged, had he not been afraid of the strict Caliph 
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‘Omar, shews that men were often willing to have a child 
fathered on them ; and no doubt it was usually the puta- 
tive father who went to the câif, or to the sacred lot 
(Rasm., Addit. p. 61), to make sure that the child was his 
own. 

In Tebrizi’s notes on the Hamdsa, p. 504, it is said 
that the cdif judged by resemblances between the child’s 
members and those of the father, and from a verse there 
given it appears that cd/a were also used to trace stray 
camels. From Freytag’s Chrestom. p. 31, cited by Dozy, 
we learn that the art of the cdzf was hereditary in the 
B. Modlij ; as a physiognomist he could read the future 
of a child as well as tell its kin. So he comes to be a 
sort of wise man in general: in Hoffmann’s Bar ‘Ali, 
4385, dalg}\ is one rendering of the Syriac yaddi‘é. But. 
the Arabs in general observed small personal peculiarities 
with great exactness ; in Ibn Hisham, p. 564 sqg., Wahshi 
recognises a man because he had seen his feet once, when 
he lifted him as a babe to his mother’s lap as she rode on 
her camel. A tribesman could often be told by his looks 
(see for example Agh. xvi. 55), and men were willing to 
recognise kinship with distant tribes if confirmed by 
similarity of physical type (Ham. p. 162). The function 
of the cdif is not therefore so surprising as it seems at 
first sight. 

The adoption of Ziyad, “son of his father,” t.e. son of 
an uncertain father, into the reigning house of Damascus, 
is in all the histories ; there are some interesting remarks 
on the law of the case in Fakhri p. 135. See also ‘led 
i, 298 sq. 

Nore 5, p. 160. 


The following example from AÁghânî, iv. 136, is too 
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instructive to be omitted. Zohair b. ‘Amir the Coshair- 
ite met Kharrash b. Zohair the Bakd4ite, and they laid a 
wager of a hundred camels as to which of them was the 
nobler and greater man. The dispute was referred to an 
umpire, who decided that the victory lay with whichever 
was nearer in descent (nasab) to ‘Abdallah b. Ja‘da. 
Kharrash said, ‘I am the nearer, for the mother of ‘Abd- 
allah was my paternal aunt (i.e. my kinswoman in the 
father’s line), and thou art nearer to him than I am only 
by a father” (i.e. by male descent Zohair was descended 
from ‘Abdallah’s grandfather, and Kharrâsh only from his 
great-grandfather—see Wiistenfeld, Table D). The dis- 
pute therefore went on. 

The Arabs, as is well known, always lay weight on 
nobility of descent in both lines, and this is old (e.g. 
Diw. Hodh. \xiv.). But the Arabs are a practical people 
and cannot have been guided by mere sentiment in such 
a matter. In point of fact they held very strongly that 
physical qualities were inherited from the mother’s stock 
as well as the father’s, and also they knew that a man’s 
mother’s brethren owed him a kinsman’s duty. Apart 
from these very practical reasons there cannot in early 
times have been any great weight laid on unmixed Arab 
blood, for the sons even of foreign slaves were adopted 
without hesitation if they proved themselves gallant men. 
Arabian national pride, as distinct from tribal pride, is 
hardiy in its first beginnings older than the victory of 
Dhû Car. Up to that time no Arab thought himself 
better than a Persian. The reason why sons of non-Arab 
slave women were not as a rule acknowledged by their 
fathers, while sons of Arab captives were so, seems to be 
purely one of practical prudence. The negro bond- 
woman’s son had no kindred, while the captive’s son, 
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ave 


if he were not made of his father’s blood, would grow 
up as the member of a hostile clan, and so would be 
a danger in the midst of his father’s people. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Note 1, p. 164. 


It appears from the passage of the Coran, taken with 
the explanations of the commentators, that the wife to 
whom the husband said “thou art to me as the back of 
my mother,” was invested with all the legal attributes of 
motherhood, and was in fact as much the man’s real 
mother as in oid law an adopted son was a real son. 
When we remember how highly Arab sons esteemed 
their mothers—the phrase “thou art my father and my 
mother” expresses the warmest devotion—we must con- 
clude that this form of divorce was meant not to hurt 
but to benefit the wife. Even in Medina a man thought 
it a duty to provide for his mother (supra, p. 96), and 
when the people of that city protested against Mohammed 
giving a share of inheritance to sisters and daughters, 
they raised no objection to the mother’s share (Baidawi 
on Str. iv. 126). ‘The husband would therefore still be 
called on to provide for the wife who had become to him 
as a mother. And if she had all the rights of a mother 
she would not fall by divorce into the hands of his 
brothers. For just as any man had a right to grant his 
protection to a stranger, who then became the jâr of the 
whole kin—this was so in the time of Herodotus (111. 8), 
and was still so down to the time of Mohammed (Wellh., 
Moh. in Med. p. 324)—the man’s adopted mother would 
be mother of all his brethren. 


R, S. 19 
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Nore 2 Pa o 


Freytag has misunderstood both passages, as may be 
seen by comparing the Arabic text of Maidani. In the 
explanation of the former proverb it is the maternal 
aunts that make the child laugh, the paternal aunts that 
make it cry; and the explanation ought to run that the 
paternal aunt is better because more severe. 


Note 3, p. 166. 


Mohammedan law draws a distinction between mar- 
rying the daughter first and then the mother—which is 
forbidden even when the marriage with the woman has. 
been followed by divorce before consummation—and 
marrying the mother first and then the daughter. The 
latter is allowed if the marriage with the mother has 
never been consummated. This distinction is based on 
the text of Str. iv. 27, ‘“‘the mothers of your wives and 
your step-daughters that are in your bosoms (7. ¢. that 
are your wards) through wives of yours to whom you have 
come in; but the restriction does not apply if you have 
not come in to them” (č. e. to the mothers). The point 
here seems to be that the daughter of a wife “to whom 
you have come in” is a sort of adopted daughter ; which 
certainly is inconsistent with the doctrine that adoption 
makes no real blood, and therefore cannot be the source 
of an impediment to marriage. but this view of adop- 
tion was given out only to legitimise Mohammed’s own 
marriage with the wife of his adopted son (supra, p. 44), 
so that one cannot expect consistency. What is clear is, 
that the prohibition of marrying the mother first and 
then the daughter is not so absolute, and therefore seem- 
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ingly not so deeply founded in a traditional sense of pro- 
priety, as the converse rule that a mother cannot be taken 
after her daughter. This is most easily understood by 
supposing that the feeling against a man’s marrying his 
own mother was stronger than that against his marrying 
his own daughter, which in a state of things ultimately 
sprung .from polyandry with female kinship would na- 
turally be the case. 


Note 4, p. 168. 


The phrases x2 and As in this connection are 
generally taken to mean ‘‘inivit feminam,” and some- 
times this wider sense does occur. But It is not the usual 
or original sense—see especially Gen. xxxviu. 8, Deut. 
xxii. 13, and the explicit phrase, ‘come in to my wife 
into her chamber,” Judges xv. 1. In Syriac there seems 
to be a distinction between caals As used of the 
bridegroom (Pesh. passim, Bernstein, Chrest. p. 90, last 
line), and mahal As used of sexual intercourse in 
general (Gen. xxx. 16, xxxviii. 16; 2 Sam. xii. 24). 


Note 5, p. 168. 
Wetzstein, ZDMG. xxu. 153, tells us that instead 


of (ge i the Syrian nomads say ils Uwe. The 
roots (Ww J yo and Ure are not clearly distinguished, for side 
by side with ‘arsh, a booth, we have “rris, a thicket, 
perhaps througl. Aramaic influence, as thickets are hardly 
a feature in Arabian landscape. Thus ‘arrasa 1s simply, 
“he made a booth,” yoy, and ‘ards, “ bride, or bride- 
groom,” is derived from this. 


19—?2 
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Nore 6, p. 171. 


Cobba, which is the word used for the princely tent, 
seems also to be a word specially employed of the bridal 
pavilion. Compare the verse of Aus b. Hajar in Shah- 
rastâni p. 440 with the use of the same word in Hebrew, 
Numb. xxv. 8. 


Nore oae 


Kanna stands to North Semitic kalla as sanam (an 
idol) does to selem. In the latter case the form with n 
seems to be a loan word. But kanna, on the other hand, 


is immediately connected with the verb os , to cover,” 


just as halla is with 555, “to close in,” and apparently 
also “to cover or protect,’ Hzek. xxvii. 4, 11. 


Dorm o paia 


MOTHER AND SON AS ASSOCIATED DEITIES. Among 
the Nabataeans Al-Lat is “the mother of the gods”; to 
them therefore, as to the Arabs of Herodotus, to the 
people of Tâif in the time of the prophet, to the Taim 
al-Lât in Medina and other tribes in various parts of 
Arabia, she was the great goddess, the Rabba, as she was 
called at Taif. When therefore Epiphanius describes 
the annual feast at the old Nabataean capital of Petra, 
the virgin or unmarried mother of the great Nabataean 
male god Dusares or Dhu ’1-Shara can be no other than a 
form of Al-Lat. The name Xaafov, which Epiphanius 
gives to her, has been discussed by Mordtmann and Rosch 
(ZDMG. xxix. 99 sqq., xxxvul. 643 sq.), and the latter 
has seen that the word must be identical with sa‘), 
ka‘ba, ‘‘a die or cube,” such a form as the Ka‘ba or “four- 
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square house” at Mecca. Now Suidas tells us that at 
Petra Dusares was worshipped in the shape of a four- 
square stele, and hence Rösch thinks that Epiphanius gives 
the name of the image of the god to his mother. This 
however is not so. Al-Lât’s image at Tåâif was a four- 
square white rock, still pointed out in Mohammedan 
times under the mosque (YAactit iv. 235; Cazwini ii. 65), 
presumably that mass of white granite, now shattered 
with gunpowder and shapeless, which hes beyond the 
walls, below the great mosque to the 8.W. My guide 
called this stone Al-‘Ozza, and gave the name of Al-Lat 
to a rounded mass, rising from the summit of the 
more southerly of the two eminences within the town, 
and now partly buried in rubbish; but the stone out- 
side the town was shewn as Al-Lat to Hamilton and 
Doughty. In like manner De Vogiié found at Salkhat 
a square stele dedicated to Al-Lat, just as a similar stele 
with an inscription published by him was dedicated to 
Dusares. We conclude then that there were two such 
stones, half idol, half altar, at Petra. Indeed a stone 
(nosh, masséba) in which the god or goddess was supposed 
to live—so it is put in the accounts of Al-Lat at Taif— 
was the usual idol of an Arab sanctuary, beside which 
the sacrificial blood was poured out (see above, p. 50), or 
under which, at Daimat al-Jandal, a virgin was yearly 
buried (Porph. de Abst. ii. 56). 

The Nabataean worship at Petra is therefore the 
worship of an unmarried goddess and her son, each being 
represented under the form of a block of stone squared. 
The same worship of two deities is attested elsewhere in 
the Nabataean region. In Numb. xxxii. 13, Alush is 
rendered by Al-Wathanain, “the two idols,” in the Arabic 
version published by Lagarde, the translator probably 
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thinking of the shrine at Elusa, of which we shall have 
more to say presently (ZDMG. xxv. 566); and Mordt- 
mann has recently shewn from inscriptions that Al- 
Sanamain in the Haurân bears its name of “the two 
images” from the worship of Fortune (rúyņ) and Zeus 
(ibid. xxxix. 44). Ño too in Herodotus iii. 8 the worship 
of Al-Lât (Alilat) is associated with that of a male deity 
Orotal whom the historian identifies with Dionysus. 
Further insight into the nature of the worship of the 
Nabataean supreme goddess is obtained from what Jerome, 
in the life of 8. Hilarion c. 25, tells of the festival of 
Venus at Elusa in the wilderness of Kadesh. According 
to Epiphanius this feast was held on the same night as 
that at Petra, and his words imply that here also the 
worship was that of a mother and child. Jerome too 
says that Venus was worshipped at Elusa “ob Luciferum 
curus cultui Saracenorum natio dedita est.” The expres- 
sion “ob Luciferum” is strange, but certainly implies a 
connection between the Venus of Elusa and the Lucifer 
whom he again names as a god of the Saracens in his 
commentary on Amos v. Let us consider who Venus 
and Lucifer are. The Arabic goddess usually identified 
with Venus is Al-‘Ozza. Thus Procopius tells us that 
Al-Mondhir sacrificed a captive to Aphrodite, while a 
Syrian historian tells us of his human sacrifices to 
Al-‘Ozzi (Nöldeke, Gesch. d. Perser u. Araber p. 171; 
comp. Isaac of Antioch 1. 210, 220). The Westerns also 
persistently believed that the worship at Mecca was 
Aphrodite worship. The ground tor this seems to have 
been twofold; on the one hand the great Arabian 
goddess was identified with the planet Venus (Ephr. 
Syr., Opp. Syr. i. 457; Is. Ant. 1. 246), and on the other 
hand her rites resembled the obscene worship of the 
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Oriental Aphrodite (Ashtoreth). She was, according to 
Ephraim, represented as forming polyandrous relations 
(ut sup., p. 458 ; compare for the conception of the planet 
Venus as an unmarried goddess her name shaan = 
Kopyn, Hoffm. Pers. Märt. p. 129), and therefore at her 
festivals women were allowed to prostitute themselves 
(p. 459). The astral element in these practices may be, 
as Ephraim supposes, Chaldean, and the practices them- 
selves were common enough at Syrian shrines, eg. at 
Baalbek ; but it is clear that the Arabian ritual was 
similar, indeed Barhebraeus on Ps. xu. 9 speaks of 
the obscene feasts of the Edomites (Nabataeans?) where 
the women made a sevenfold circuit, as at Arabian 
shrines, round an image of Beltis or Aphrodite on 
the top of a Palestinian mountain and then practised 
promiscuous uncleanness. Tuch has shewn that the Venus 
of Elusa was the goddess Al-Khalasa or Al-Kholosa 
(ZDMG. iii. 193 sq.), whose worship reappears at Tabdala 
in Yemen. And here also there was, according to a 
tradition of the prophet in Yâcût ii. 462, 24, a feast 
thronged by the women of the Daus. The difference of 
name between the goddesses at different seats of Venus 
worship is of no importance; Al-Lat and Al-‘Ozza are 
merely titles, and Al-‘Ozza, “the mighty goddess,” must 
be the highest title of a female deity and not different 
from the mother of the gods. We see from Ephraim’s 
explanation of her character that a single male god 
associated with her could only be her son. She had no 
husband, and therefore, as Epiphanius represents her, was 
an unmarried though not a chaste deity. But what now 
is the relation of Jerome’s Lucifer to Epiphanius’s Dusares? 
They ought to be the same, for to Epiphanius the worship 
of XaeBot and Dusares at Petra is identical with that 
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of Venus-Khalasa and Lucifer at Elusa. And so the 
Dausites, who according to YAcfit worshipped Khalasa 
at l'abala, were also, according to Ibn Hisham, p. 253, 
worshippers of Dhu ’l-Sharé or Dusares. And this is 
confirmed by various arguments. Mordtmann (7DMG. 
xxxil. 565), following Lagarde, Gres. Abh. p. 16, has shewn 
that Lucifer is a title of the god Azizus, 2.¢. ‘Aziz, the 
masculine counterpart of ‘Ozzi, who was worshipped at. 
Edessa in the time of Julian, but was, as his name shews, 
an Arabian divinity, many Arabs having already settled in 
that region. In various Dacian inscriptions ‘Aziz appears 
with the titles bonus puer posphorus (sic) Apollo Pythius. 
As Phosphorus he is Jerome’s Lucifer, as puer he is 
Epiphanius’s divine child Dusares, and finally as Apollo 
Pythius he is an archer-god. The Arabian archer-god, 
whose bolts are lightnings and his bow the rainbow, is 
Cozah (Tuch, wt supr., p. 200), who was the god of the 
Idumaeans (Jos., Arch. xv. 7, 9) and has been plausibly 
identified with the Idumaean Apollo (Jos., ¢ Ap. i. 9). 
But Dhu ’l-Shara is most easily taken as meaning the 
lightning-god, and thus seems to be only an epithet of the 
widespread Cozah. In the case of ‘Aziz, Dhu ’l-Sharâ, 
Cozah, all genuinely Arabic, it is pretty clear that the 
conception of the lightning-god is older than his associa- 
tion with the star Phosphorus. His mother also, very 
probably, was not originally planetary ; and certainly the 
cultus and attributes are much more easily derived from 
a general prevalence of ancient polyandry than from a 
planetary myth. Yet there is so inveterate a prejudice 
that the idea of a goddess mother is sumply borrowed by 
the Arabs from the Syrians, and that the Arabic male god 
in any pair was originally the husband of the correspon- 
ding goddess, that it is worth while to follow up the 
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traces of such pairs at points remote from the Syrian 
frontier. 

The temple at Tabâla is sometimes called the Yemen- 
ite IKa‘ba, sometimes Dhu ’l-Khalasa. The image here, 
like that of Al-Lat at Taif, was, according to Yacit, 
a white flint-stone with a sort of crown sculptured on it ; 
and this stone no doubt, and not the temple, was what. 
originally bore the name of Ka‘ba. The term Dhu ’l-Kha- 
lasa is sometimes taken to mean the temple, but old 
accounts, especially the life of Imrau’l-Cais in the Aghdni, 
make Dhu ’l-Khalasa the name of 4 god worshipped 
there, who administered an oracle by arrows, like Hobal 
at Mecca. I see no reason to doubt that this is correct ; 
the oracle by arrows is appropriate to the archer-god 
Dusares, who was worshipped by the Dausites, the fre- 
quenters of the shrine of Tabala, and Dhu ’1-Khalasa can 
be best taken, after the phrase kaks 0 “son of her 
womb,” and such Yemenite tribe-names as Dhû Hosain, 
to mean son of Al-Khalasa. Imrau ’1-Cais was angry with 
the deity, who forbade him to avenge his father, and dashed 
the arrows in his face, foully abusing the god’s mother. 

Let us pass now to Mecca. Here also the Ka'ba, as De 
Vogüé conjectures, was presumably not at first a house, 
but the four-square sacred stone. There were and still 
are two sacred stones at the Kaʻba, the black and the 
white, both built into the wall and touched by worship- 
pers in the Taw4f. And the Coraish had two great deities, 
Al-‘Ozzi and Hobal, whose names, in this order, the 
goddess coming first, were their rallying cry at Ohod. 
Hobal, in Mohammed’s time, had an anthropomorphic 
statue, which represented him with arrows in his hand— 
i.e. as an archer. This of course is a much later thing 
than the sacred stones, but it seems to shew that he 
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was conceived as a god of the same type with Dusares 
or Cozah; Cozah was also worshipped at Mozdalifa, in 
the Meccan feast. As the goddess at Taif and Tabala 
was worshipped as a white stone, we may suppose that 
the white or southern stone was the original Meccan 
goddess, the black stone her son; and these will be the 
originals of Al-‘Ozzi and Hobal. The white stone is 
now much less important than the black, but had it not 
once been very important it would hardly have been 
spared at all when the heathen symbols, except it and the 
black stone, were destroyed. That Al-‘Ozz4 was conceived 
as a mother with two daughters appears In a verse 
ascribed to Zaid b. ‘Amr (ZDAM/G. vii. 490), and that 
her worship had a leading place at the Ka‘ba appears 
from the sacred doves still protected at Mecca, from the 
figure of a dove in the Ka‘ba in heathen times, and from 
the golden gazelles of the Zemzem well. On Phoenician 
gems the gazelle is a symbol of Ashtoreth, like the dove, 
and in S. Arabia the antelope is sacred to her male coun- 
terpart ‘Athtar (Mordtmann and Müller, Sab. Denkm. p. 
66). On the whole therefore the Byzantine writers are 
hardly drawing altogether on their imagination when they 
regard Venus worship as the chief thing at Mecca. There, 
as at Petra and Tabala, the very name Ka‘ba seems to 
point to a supreme female deity. 

Enquiries in this region are complicated by the fact 
that the sex of the Arabian deities is not seldom uncertain. 
In Yactit’s account of Taif we see an effort to change 
even Al-Lat into a male figure. In the same way Sow4‘, 
the great deity of the Hodchail, is often spoken of as 
a god, but seems to have been really worshipped in 
female form (Krehl, p. 67). Now Sowa‘ is associated 
with a male god Wadd, who was represented at Diimat 
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al-Jandal as an archer (ibid. p. 65), so that here again 
we seem to have the same pair. It would appear from 
Porphyry that the great deity of Daimat al-Jandal, 
worshipped in the form of a block of stone, was ori- 
ginaliy a goddess; for the sacrifice of a virgin is the 
same which was made by Al-Mondhir and other Arabs to 
Al-‘Ozza, and which. was so common at the shrines of god- 
desses in Syria (comp. ZDM GŒ. xxxix. 45), That maidens 
were sacrificed to “their mothers,” 2. e. the goddesses, by 
being thrown into a pit and buried, we have learned to 
know as an Arab custom, supra, p. 281. So again in the 
Himyarite inscriptions the sun is a goddess, and the fact 
that even in Hebrew wow is often feminine makes it 
probable that this is the original sun-worship, and that 
the North Semitic male sun-worship is later. In Arabia 
itself Dusares, and Cozah at Mozdalifa, seem to have ulti- 
mately been viewed as sun-gods, but this 1s secondary and 
connected with the modern view which made the male 
deities greater than the goddesses. In general it is very 
difficult to fix the precise attributes of Arabian deities after 
they began to be compared with those of other nations. 
Dusares, for example, is to Hesychius a Dionysus, as the 
god associated with Al-Lat was to Herodotus. In both 
cases the point of contact is presumably the orgiastic 
' character of the worship; but this in itself goes far to 
prove that the Orotal or Dionysus of Herodotus was wor- 
shipped, not as the husband of a chaste goddess, but as 
the son of a goddess who was already the patron of poly- 
andry or promiscuity. 

In Arrian’s Indica, xxxvii, we find vet another 
Greek rendering of the male partner of Aphrodite or Al- 
‘Ozz4; the Island of Cataea (Kish) was sacred to Hermes 


and Aphrodite. But as Pliny calls the island Aphrodisias 
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the female deity is here also the greater of the two. So 
too the island of the Sun (ibid. xxxi.) had formerly 
belonged to a Nereid, če. a goddess, who practised 
polyandry with all who visited it and then changed them 
into fishes. One might give other evidence, but enough 
has been said to shew that in old Arabian religion gods 
and goddesses often occurred in pairs, the goddess being 
the greater, so that the god cannot be her Baal, that the 
goddess is often a mother without being a wife and the 
god her son, and that the progress of things was towards 
changing goddesses into gods or lowering them beneath 
the male deity. An early trace of the transformation of 
the supreme goddess into a supreme god is found by 
comparing Herodotus’s Urania or heaven-goddess with 
the Uranus who takes her place in Arrian vii. 20 as the 
only Arab deity except Dionysus. But it is probable 
that this transformation is due to the Greek narrator, 
and that “the visible heaven that embraces all the stars 
and the sun himself” was still, as the description suggests, 
the great mother of all. Certainly all Semitic analogy 
leads us to think that the heaven that contains sun and 
stars would be viewed as their mother, just as in Isa. xiv. 
12 the day-star (Jerome’s Lucifer) is son of the twilight 
sky in whose lap he floats. Samd, heaven as opposed to 
earth, is often, 1f not usually, a feminine noun, and the 
Himyarite god Dhii Samawi (Sab. Denkm. p. 10 sq.) is 
probably the son of heaven rather than its lord. It is. 
well worth enquiry whether in North Semitic religion 
also the goddess mother is not older than the goddess 
wife, and whether this does not explain certain features 
of Greek religion which have Eastern connections and 
yet are quite distinct from Baal and Ashtoreth worship. 
But this is not the place for pursuing such questions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Nore 1, p. 186. 


McLennan’s paper on “The Worship of Plants and 
Animals” appeared in the Fortnightly Review, Oct., Nov. 
1869, Feb. 1870. On the connection between Totemism 
and Mythology in general the reader may also compare 
Mr Langs article “Mythology” in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, 9th Ed., vol. xvii. 


Note 2, p. 194. 


Prof. W. Wright suggests to me that Wail may be 
really identical with ON. For this name, which is 
Phoenician as well as Hebrew (C. Z. S. i. 161), can hardly 
be connected with Jehovah-worship, and from the com- 
pound form Syn byes, on an inscription in the Louvre, 
seems to be the name of a god, perhaps the Iolaos of 
Polybius. Compare farther the Arabian king Ya’lu or 
Yailu, on an inscription of Hsarhaddon, which Schrader, 
K. A. T., 2nd ed., p. 24, and Fried. Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Paradies ?, p. 163, unnecessarily connect with the Hebrew 
ssas, For the identification of Wail and Joel see 
Nestle, Zsrael. Higennamen (1876) p. 86. 


Note 3, p. 200. 


Chwolsohn, in his notes on this passage of the Fihrist, 
has omitted to cite Porphyry, De Abstin. iv. 16, where it 
is related that in the mysteries of Mithras the fellowship 
of man with animals is indicated by calling the mystae 
lions, the women lionesses, and the ministrants ravens, 
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The two sets of mysteries which present this common 
feature are in all probability not merely similar but 
historically connected. 


Nore 4, p. 201. 


What is to be said as to the religious connections of 
the jerboa I prefer to give in a note, as it is somewhat 
complicated, and bears only indirectly on Arabia. In 
Arabic the male jerboa is called ‘akbar, the Hebrew 
apy. ‘Akbar or ‘Akbér is a man’s name among the 
Kdomites (Gen. xxxvi. 38), the Judaeans (2 Kings xxii. 
12) and the Phoenicians (Davis, nos. 71, 74, 77, 78). 
And this name seems to have a religious connection, for 
in Isa. xvi. 17 to eat the mouse (‘akbar) and the swine 
is taken as a clear sign of apostasy from Jehovah. We 
shall see in note 2 to chapter vill, that this passage 
refers to a mystic rite implying the worship of a mouse- 
god. Such a deity exists in the Sminthian Apollo, who 
was not originally conceived as the destroyer of mice, 
since there were sacred mice in his temple (Aelian xii. 5), 
and the mouse is his usual symbol. Now Apollo as a 
mouse-god is in the Iliad the sender of pestilence, a com- 
bination which cannot be explained on Hellenic ground, 
but becomes clear from 1 Sam. vi. 4, where golden mice 
are offered by the Philistines as a propitiation when they 
are visited by the plague. Hitzig, to whom this explana- 
tion is due (Urgeschichte der Philistder, p. 201 sq.), con- 
firms it by reference to Herod. ii. 141, where we find that 
the retreat of Sennacherib, which we know from the Bible 
to have been caused by a plague, was commemorated in 
Egypt by a statue holding a mouse, and that the legend 
said that mice destroyed the arms of the Assyrians. 
The worship of Apollo as Smintheus is probably therefore 
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Semitic; it belongs to regions where Semitic religious. 
influences were very strong, e.g. Crete and Rhodes. 
Apart from this combination however, there is general 
evidence that the heathenish Hebrews worshipped a 
variety of unclean creatures (ypw, “ vermin”), to which 
the mouse belonged (see chap. viii., note 2). The town 
of ʻ‘Ukbarâ on the Dojail may be taken as probably 
indicating that mouse-worship was known also among 
the Aramaeans. Among the Arabian Bedouins in 
later times the jerboa was ordinarily eaten; indeed 
the Arabs, in the hunger of the desert, will eat almost 
anything, and we cannot expect to find any law of for- 
bidden food extending beyond a narrow circle. But the 
‘Amr b. Yarbti‘ were probably in the first instance ‘Amr 
Yarbû‘, ‘‘jerboa worshippers.” And it is at least a 
curious coincidence that their mother is a lightning-god- 
dess and so akin to the divine archer Cozah, who in so 
many ways answers to Apollo. 


Nore 5, p. 206. 


The same conception perhaps underlies Phoenician 
names like mpbpnnx, “sister of the queen,” ùe. of 
Ashtoreth, as compared with nobpnp, “handmaid of 
the queen.” 


Nore 6, p. 213. 


© 1 
That pn is derived from ge. was the opinion of 


the school of Cifa. This view is rejected on very narrow 
erammatical grounds; see Ibn Ya‘ish, Sharh al-Mofassal 


p. 26 sq. Prof. Wright, who has long taught the deri- 
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vation of ism from sima, confirms it by observing that 


aw 


the verbal form ows side by side with Syriac oo.» 


is plainly secondary. 


Nove 7, p. 215. 


It may be noted that Al-Asma‘i, cited by Jauhari, 
derives the name of the shorat, or military police attached 
to the court of the Caliphs, from “the token that they 
appointed for themselves to be recognised by it.” 


Note 8, p. 215. 


Compare Wellhausen in Jahrbücher für deutsche 


Theologte xxi. 399 (1876). 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Note 1, p. 220. 


Hoffmann, Syr. Acten Pers. Märt. p. 137, corrects the 
name of the father of Bardesanes in Barhebraeus, Chron. 
Eecl. i. 47, from sates to MW atari, “my 
fish is [his] mother,” observing that mind is here feminine 
because the fish is the goddess Atargatis. This cor- 
rection, if accepted, clinches the connection between 
names like Bar Kalba on the one hand and Bar Ba‘shmin 
on the other. The name of Bar Daisan is said by 
Barhebraeus to be taken from the river Daisan, because 
he was born on its banks. 


Note 2, p. 221. 


Of sacred animals in the later heathenism of Syria 
we find a somewhat extensive list in Lucian De Dea Syria. 
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In the enclosure of the temple at Hierapolis there were 
sacred bulls, horses, eagles, bears and lions; in the lake 
there were sacred fish; the dove was so holy that who- 
ever touched one was unclean for a day; swine were 
neither sacrificed nor eaten, but it was a question 
whether this was because they were unclean or because 
they were sacrosanct. The sanctity of so many different 
kinds of animals at one shrine is a mark of the syncre- 
tistic character of the worship. Such syncretism was 
universal in Syria under the Roman Empire, as the 
symbols on coins and gems shew, and indeed the forces 
that produced it had been at work since the period of 
Assyrian conquest, as we learn from 2 Kings xvii. 24 
sq. At the beginning of the Chaldean period it was only 
small peoples in obscure corners, like Moab, that were 
still “ settled on their lees” and retained the flavour of 
antiquity (Jer. xlviii. 11). Accordingly, the fact that 
sacred animals are interpreted in later times as mere 
symbols of divine attributes proves nothing for the 
original character of the religions to which they belong. 
When every great cult was based on a combination of 
older worships, the introduction of priestly allegory was 
inevitable. If half a dozen local or tribal deities with 
animal attributes were fused into one, the animal in each 
case was of necessity interpreted as a mere symbol. In 
many cases it 1s still possible to shew that in older times 
every sacred animal had a distinct local connection ; the 
horned Ashtaroth of Bashan (Ashteroth Carnaim, Gen. 
xiv. 5) is a distinct local type from the fish-shaped 
Derceto of Ascalon ; and the horses of the sun (2 Kings 
xxii. 11) have quite another source from the boar, also 
identified with the scorching summer sun, which slew 
Adonis and gave its name to the Syrian June (Khazirén). 


Rae 20 
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The symbolical explanation no longer appears so plausible 
when we go back from the later syncretism to such local 
animal forms as the Fly-god (Baal-zebub) of Ekron, the 
Fish-god (Dagon) with his fish-shaped mother (Derceto) 
at Ascalon, and the cow-headed Astoreth of Sidon, whose 
lover is Zeus Asterios, the white bull-god of Gortyna [|a 
deity who has nothing to do with the stars, but is simply 
anwy, a form already known from the ‘Ashtar-Kamosh 
of the Moabite stone, and corresponding to the Him- 
yaritic ‘Athtar, the male counterpart of ‘Ashtoreth ; 
comp. the Hebrew jxyn ninnwy]. For the purely 
allegorical interpretation of animal myths is open 
to the gravest objections, as has been well shewn by 
Mr Lang, and in the local cults the animals associated 
with the gods are themselves objects of divine reverence, 
which extends not to particular sacred animals alone, but 
to all doves or all fishes. ‘That gods were first anthropo- 
morphic, and then were figured with animal characters, 
is a most perverse assumption ; the second commandment 
and the scene in Ezekiel vin, 10 shew that among the 
Hebrews the opposite is true. In Ezekiel the animal- 
gods are worshipped by the heads of Judaean clans 
through pourtrayed images, and so it 1s in Deut. iv. 16 
sqg.; but in Exod. xx. 4 the true translation is “thou 
shalt not make a graven image, nor shalt thou worship 
any visible form that is in the sky or on the earth or in 
the waters,” i.e. any star, bird, beast or fish. 

But perhaps the most important evidence is that 
derived from forbidden foods. A prohibition to eat the 
flesh of an animal of a certain species, that has its ground 
not in natural loathing but in religious horror and 
reverence, implies that something divine is ascribed to 
every animal of the species. And what seems to us to 
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be natural loathing often turns out, in the case of primi- 
tive peoples, to be based on a religious taboo, and to 
have its origin not in feelings of contemptuous disgust 
but of reverential dread. Thus for example the disap- 
pearance of cannibalism is due to reverence not to dis- 
gust, and in the first instance men only refused to eat 
their kindred. It is noteworthy that we constantly find 
a parallel drawn between cannibalism and the eating of 
the flesh of certain animals; the Egyptians and Phoeni- 
cians, says Porphyry, would rather have eaten human 
flesh than that of the cow (De abst. 11.11). In totem 
religions such expressions are not mere rhetoric, but pre- 
cisely describe the feeling that a man’s totem-animal is of 
one race with himself. 

We have all formed our first ideas about forbidden 
meats from the Levitical prohibitions of the Pentateuch, 
and in doing so have been accustomed to understand the 
term “unclean” as conveying an idea of physical foul- 
ness. But the Hebrew word NÐ, tāmē, is not the 
ordinary word for things physically foul; it is a ritual 
term, and corresponds exactly to the idea of taboo, which 
is found among all early peoples. ‘The ideas “unclean” 
and “holy” seem to us to stand in polar opposition 
to one another, but it was not so with the Semites. 
Among the later Jews the Holy Books “defiled the 
hands” of the reader, as contact with an impure thing 
did ; among Lucian’s Syrians the dove was so holy that 
he who touched it was unclean for a day; and the taboo 
attaching to the swine was explained by some, and 
beyond question correctly explained, in the same way. 
Among the heathen Semites therefore unclean animals, 
which it was pollution to cat, were simply holy animals. 
And this is confirmed by the laws of the Harranians, 
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though they, like the Hebrews, had reached a general 
classification of animals whose flesh was forbidden, viz. 
quadrupeds with incisors in both jaws, and birds of prey, 
as well as the camel and the dove. This classification 
includes the dog and the raven, which in the mysteries 
are called brothers of the mystae: the swine and the ass 
are also expressly mentioned, the former of which we 
have seen to be sacred, while the latter must have been 
adored in some Syrian circles, otherwise the fable that 
the Jews worshipped the ass, and the Gnostic association 
of the swine and the ass with their Sabaoth, are un- 
intelligible. 

With all this it agrees that such unclean, t.e. sacred, 
animals were indeed sometimes sacrificed and eaten, Dut 
only in mystic rites (€v tice TeAcoTLUKats voias, Julian, 
Orat. v. p. 176, cited by Chwolsohn 11. 83; see also Movers, 
Phoenizrer 1. 219 sq., 404 sqg.). Itis such mysteries that 
are referred to in Isa. lxv. 4 sq., lxvi. 3, 17, as Spencer 
long ago saw, observing that by partaking of this magic 
food the worshippers “tanquam sacramento et ritu 
magico se Daemoni consecrasse et datpovoAnmrous 
evasisse.” If the old Cambridge theologian had been 
trying to describe the sacramental mysteries of totem- 
religion he could hardly have expressed himself more 
accurately. The only difference is that in these Asiatic 
mysteries the persons who consecrate themselves by 
assimilating the very substance of the divine animal are 
no longer a totem-kin but a selected group of nystae. 

But again, these mysteries first come under our 
notice at the very time when, as we know from the 
prophets, the old heathenism of Western Asia had been 
driven to despair by the progress of Assyria; when no 
man felt secure in the worship of his father’s gods, and 
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when new rites of more powerful piacular efficacy were 
eagerly sought from all quarters. This was just the 
time when such mysteries would become most popular 
and when the Hebrews most needed to be guarded 
against them. And it is at this time, first in 
Deuteronomy and then in Leviticus, that we find a list 
of forbidden foods laid down in writing and enjoined on 
all Jehovah-worshippers. The most notable feature in 
the Levitical prohibitions is that they correspond so 
closely with those of the heathen Semites and yet are 
expressly set forth as belonging to Israel’s peculiar 
consecration to Jehovah. And only second in impor- 
tance to this is the fact that the terms ypw and ypy 
are indifferently applied to unclean beasts and to the 
gods of the heathen, but to nothing else. The unclean 
creatures therefore are the divine animals of the heathen, 
such animals as the latter did not ordinarily eat or 
sacrifice, but did eat in those mysteries, of higher 
potency, which now, in the breaking up of the old society, 
were losing their tribal character and offered their temp- 
tations to mystae of any race. That these abhorred rites 
were of totem character, that they proceeded on the 
doctrine that the worshippers and the sacrosanct sacrifice 
were, or became, of one nature, is shewn (1) by the fact 
that the brotherhood of man with the sacred animals 
was expressly taught in the Harranian and Mithraitic 
mysteries; (2) by the fact that in Isa. Ixvi. 3 the 
sacrifice of a sow or dog is put on one line with those 
piacular human sacrifices which also became so common 
in the seventh century B.c.; and perhaps also (3) by the 
ritual: for the dog’s neck in Isa. lxvi. 3 is broken, 
i.e. the creature is slain without shedding blood. This 
feature is not accidental, for as Movers points out, it 
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recurs in Greek mysteries of a similar. kind ; its meaning 
must be that the blood of the victim is not shed, and that 
therefore the life which lies in the blood is not lost, but 
is shared among the participants (Deut. x11. 23). With 
this it agrees that these sacrifices are boiled and yield a 
magical hell-broth (Isa. lxv. 4), and that in Zech. ix. 7 
the shicctistm or sacrifices of sacred animals are called 
“bloody morsels’’: comp. the N.T. mvikra and Spencer’s 
dissertation on Acts xv. 20 (iii. 1, 4). Only thus can we 
understand the stress laid by Ezek. xxxiii. 25 on the 
guilt of eating “with the blood,” the association of the 
same offence in Lev. xix. 26 with heathenish auguries 
and superstitions, and the penalty of excommunication 
attached to the eating of blood in Lev. vii. 27. That 
many of the heathen ate blood, but only in religious 
ceremonies, as an act of communion with their gods, is 
attested by Maimonides, and his accounts, however 
uncritical, are not wholly imaginary. In old Israel 
eating with the blood meant eating what had not been 
sacrificed to Jehovah by pouring out the blood to him 
(1 Sam. xiv. 33 sq.) This meaning disappeared with 
the Deuteronomic legislation, and a new meaning is 
required to explain the importance attached to blood- 
eating, not as a mere neglect of Jehovah, but as a 
manifest sign of idolatry. in Ezek. xvi. 6, 15 we must 
probably read oan for Dna, as in xxxiii. 5; the 
corruption is the same which underlies the Septuagint 
text of Lev. xix. 26. 

That the Hebrew lst of forbidden foods is largely 
made up of the names of creatures that there could be no 
temptation toeat under ordinary circumstances is naturally 
explained by the theory just put forward; it will be 
noted also how many Arab tribes have their names 
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from obscure “creeping things.” In some cases a real 
or supposed resemblance to man probably guided the 
choice of an animal god; the jerboa is very like a 
manikin, with his erect bearing and hand-like fore-paws. 
In Lev. xi. 27 all animals that have digits are pro- 
nounced unclean. 


Note 3, p. 223. 


Sacrifices and offerings of this type are not confined 
to Arabia, but are attested also among the Northern 
Semites. See, for the Phoenicians, Philo Byb. ap. Eus. 
Praep. Hv. i. 10, 8 (fr. Hist. Gr. 11. 566); and for the 
Hebrews, 1 Sam. xiv. 34 sg. compared with 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 16, 17. The oil poured by Jacob on the stone at 
Bethel is an offering of the same class; comp. Judges 
Ie 


Nore 4, p. 225. 


A certain presumption in favour of the hypothesis 
that the Arabs were once exogamous seems to be afforded 
by etymology ; for HRM, the root that is used to express 
forbidden degrees of kinship, seems to be connected with 
R@HiM, the word that expresses kinship generally, and in 
the first instance kinship through the mother. There 
are a good many cases of synonymous roots related in 


exactly the same way as a > and amy eg. Ava and 


4 
ASW; wij and ó J both used of emaciation by 
l ead - And si R apd L ar 

disease ; a> an aj nd since R an are so 
closely connected, one may also cite the word a) 


which is almost exactly synonymous with cae -j and 
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cannot have anything to do with “dreaming.” In 
Aethiopic MHR there is yet a farther transposition. 

Such etymological conjectures are worth little in 
argument; it is more important to observe that Ibn 
al-Moghawir relates of the B. Harith, the tribe which 
buried a dead gazelle with the same formalities and lamen- 
tations as if it had been a kinsman, that they refused to 
eat or drink at the hand of a woman, and would rather 
have died of hunger and thirst than break this rule. 
For such a custom seems to point to a time when the 
men and women were not allowed to eat the same food, 
and in totemism with exogamy a man and his wife must 
always have different laws of forbidden food. 


Note 5, p. 236. 


That different classes of society should have different 
marriage laws is easily understood, and as the condition 
for the rise of male kinship, whether through Tibetan 
polyandry or otherwise, is a system of marriage in which 
the wife is under dominion, it is easy to understand that 
in an advanced society like that of Yemen, where there 
were well-marked social grades, the upper classes who 
could afford to buy women, or the military classes who 
had opportunities of capture, might be the first to 
develop Tibetan polyandry. In Africa we find cases in 
which a man has one “Bossum” wife whose children 
are his, but may have other wives whose children belong 
to their mothers’ people. So in the case recorded by 
Strabo, the family of chiefs who had one ‘‘ Bossum” 
wife between them to keep up their stock in the male 
line may very probably have had Nair connections with 
other women. In Rowlandson’s translation of the 
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Tohfat al-Mojdhidin p. 63 we read: ‘ With regard to 
the marriage of the Brahmins, when there are several 
brothers in one family, the eldest of them alone enters 
into the conjugal state, the remainder refraining from 
marriage, in order that heirs may not multiply to the 
confusion of inheritance. The younger brothers how- 
ever intermarry with women of the Nair caste without 
entering into any compact with them, thus following the 
custom of the Nairs, who have themselves no conjugal 
compact.” That is, the younger brothers join a polyan- 
drous society in which female kinship is the rule, and 
‘an the event of any children being born from these 
connections, they are excluded from the inheritance.” 
In a somewhat ruder state of society all the brothers 
would share the one wife, but at the same time might 
practise Nair polyandry. 


Nore 6, p. 236. 


Prof. J. Euting’s Vabatäische Inschriften aus Arabien, 
Berlin, 1885, which reached me too late to be used for 
the text of my argument, supplies some important 
evidence bearing on the family and social system among 
the Nabataeans, the great trading people of Northern 
Arabia. Prof. Noldeke, in a note on p. 79 of Huting’s 
work, directs attention to the independent position of 
women indicated by the inscriptions. Women construct 
expensive family graves, which they dispose of apart 
from their husbands, and we even find a provision that 
daughters’ children shall be interred ım their grand- 
mother’s sepulchre. All this, Nöldeke adds, 1s in 
harmony with the great place occupied by women on 
Nabataean coins. In looking at these facts more closely 
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we have first of all to note that these Nabataeans had 
male kinship, a man’s konya being regularly taken from 
his father. We should therefore expect that the family 
grave, as among the Hebrews, at Palmyra, and among 
the later Arabs, would descend in the male line, so that, 
though daughters might be buried in it, a daughter’s 
sons would be buried in their father’s sepulchre. Many 
of the inscriptions present nothing inconsistent with such 
a supposition, and in no. 12 it appears by express state- 
ment that the sepulchre was to descend in the male line. 
On the other hand when a man makes a tomb for him- 
self, it is sometimes expressly provided that his daughters 
and their children shall have a perpetual right of 
burial in it (nos, 4, 14, 17). This shews that heritable 
property could be transmitted through women, and so 
agrees with the evidence of other inscriptions that 
married women could hold property apart from their 
husbands (see especially no. 15). That is so under 
Mohammedan law also, and thus far there 1s nothing to 
decide whether the independent position of women had 
survived from a time when all kinship and inheritance 
was through women, or whether the Nabataeans had 
once had laws as unfavourable to women as those of 
Medina, but had abolished these as civilisation ad- 
vanced. 

But now let us observe that a sepulchre had a sacred 
character, so that it could not be alienated, like ordinary 
property, by the heir into whose hands it fell. It was, 
so to speak, entailed, and the entail was under religious 
sanction (nos, 4, 19; etc.). These provisions may in 
part be regarded as precautions against the violation of 
the tomb if it fell into the hands of strangers, who 
might cast out the bodies of the old occupants; but this 
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is not in itself sufficient to explain provisions like those 
of no. 3, in which it is forbidden not only to alienate 
the grave but to allow any stranger to be buried in it. 
It can hardly be doubted that the family sepulchre is 
connected with the family religion. No one can be 
buried in it who does not belong to a certain social and 
religious community based on kinship. And from this 
point of view the transmission of a right of burial 
through women becomes very significant, resembling the 
Mandaean use of the konya taken from the mother in 
religious ceremonies. ‘The tomb is one of the sacra of 
the family in an exclusive sense, and therefore the 
entails shew that such sacra could be transmitted in the 
female line. They were also transmitted in the male 
line in the times of which we have record; but such a 
twofold line of transmission is necessarily a modern thing, 
and implies that the old stock-system had been broken 
down by the introduction of a new kind of kinship. 
From this point of view we are led to regard the 
transmission of sacred family rights from mother to 
child as a relic of an old law of female kinship. It is in 
matters connected with religion that old rules continue 
to hold after they have become obsolete in other 
quarters. 

This being granted we can see also in these inscrip- 
tions relics of a custom of beena marriage. In no. 12 we 
have a list of persons other than the sons and daughters 
of the founder and the posterity of his sons who may be 
specially granted a place in the grave by the heir of 
entail for the time being. They are his wife, his wife’s 
daughters, a “kinsman” (nastb), or a son-in-law. The 
word nast6 is obscure, but cannot mean, as it would in 
later Arabic, a kinsman in the male line; for these had a 
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right to burial without special permission. I presume 
that ıt must mean a descendant in the female line, 
e.g. a daughter’s child, for, on the analogy of other in- 
scriptions, these could hardly be excluded. In that case 
the order of the permissions is at once clear. A man 
may wish to share his tomb, in the first place, with his 
own wife; then her daughters by a former marriage, who 
presumably followed her to his house and were brought 
up “in his bosom” (Sar. iv. 27), may be allowed to lie 
with their mother (compare the cases in nos. 3, 8 where 
a woman makes a tomb for herself and her daughters) ; 
in the third place a man’s daughters’ children may be 
brought into the grave, and this being so it 1s reasonable 
that their father should rest with them and with their 
mother, who (as one of the posterity) appears to have the 
right of burial without express permission. ‘he son-in- 
law is taken into the family of the dead, just as in beena 
marriage he would be taken into the family of the 
living. 

There are several inscriptions in which a woman 
erects a sepulchre for herself and her children, without 
mentioning their father. In nos. 3, 8, the tomb passes 
from mother to daughters, and sons are not mentioned, 
whether because there were no sons or because they 
would share their wives’ tombs does not appear. but in 
nos. 18, 26, 27, 28, the grave is designed for all the 
posterity of the foundress, who thus appears as the true 
head of the family of the dead to the exclusion of her 
husband. Again we see that the old family system, 
obsolete in political life, prevails in the grave. 

These results are in full agreement with what we 
have learned in chap. v1., note 8, as to the mother and son 
worship of the Nabataeans. 


INDEX. 


Ab, abu, father, meaning of the 
wordi sq: 

‘Abd al-Mottalib, 70, 260 

Abt Salima, 102, 108 

Abi Sofyan, 142, 286 

‘Acica, ceremony so called, 152 sq. ; 
Saarow IGI 

‘Ada, customary law, 2, 110 

Adoption, 44 sq.; of a step-son, 112 


sq. 

Agnation, 160 

Ahab, origin of the name, 157 

‘Aisha, wife of Mohammed, 77, 106 

‘Amir b. Al-Zarib, 109, 252, 275 

‘Amir b. Sa‘sa‘a, tribe, 111 sq. 

‘dmm, father’s brother, 42 ; original 
meaning, 58 

‘Anaza, goat-tribe, 50, 199 

‘Anbar, tribe, 113 

Ancestor-worship, 18 sq. 

Animal names of tribes, 17, 190 
sq., 218 sq.; Syrian patronymics, 
220 

‘Antara the poet, 44, 73 

Antelopes, sacred, 194 sq. 

Apollo Smintheus, 302 

Asbadhiytin, horse-worshippers, 208 

‘Ashtar, god-name, 306 

Ashtoreth, 210, 220 sq., 305 

Astral deities, 222 

Atargatis (Derceto), 221 

‘Aud, god, 50; identical with the 
Biblical Uz, 260 sq. 

‘Auf marries his half-sister, 163 

Australians, 226 

Awal, god, 194 

Azizus, god, 296 


Ba‘al marriage, 75 sq., 179 sq. 
Al-Baida, battle of, 250 sqq. 


Ba'‘l, lord, husband, 75 ; a loan word, 
180 
Bakr-Wail, 12 sq., 194; legend of 
the tribal eponym, 253 
Bars to marriage, 162 sq. 
Batn, sub-tribe, 33 
Beena marriage, 71; at Medina, 69, 
106, 156 
Benhadad, 206, 220 
Biblical passages illustrated :— 
Genesis i 2 typ ieee 177 
ViwelecOn me Gt Inemell em aul) 5 
aN eaaa Ta. 
sa 2 aa a Oo) li. 
IS 2 
Exod. xxiv. 4 sq.: 50 
leva nee ees Li ewix, o : O14 
X1x. 28: 214; xxv. 49: 149 
Numb. xxi. 29: 206 
emt. soak sg 205. xxi 12: 
UFieis pobierasi a (8) Booch, ok) 3 B10. 
Judges iv. 17: 169; v. 30: 126 
Rathi 9o e7 
I Sam. xiv. 83 sq. : 310, 311; xviii. 
18: 39 
DAS aime lls go) 5 eo eens 
13: 162: ziv: 26: 153; XVI oc 
89, 168; xx. 19: 28 
1 Kings 11. 22: 90 
L Ohron. i 24:790 
Job xviii i: 213; ziz T 34; 
Soe oils 
Psalm xix. 6: 168; xlv. 14: 168 
rov. a 17 AS 
Cant. 1 1042103 
Isaiah xiv. 22: 213 ; xliy. 5: 214, 
258. lxv d s0 0 V 7: 
(Oid. 
Jeremiah 111.4: 118; xxv. 20: 261 
Lam. iv. 21: 261 
Ezekiel viii. 10, 11: 211, 306; 
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Rice ol); xo. 10: 907 
SMe Tools xxxii. 29:310 
Hos. iv. 5: 28 
Joel 11. 16: 168 
Amos 1. 9: 14; 1. 11: 28 
Zech. 1x. 7: 310 
Malachi 11. 11: 206; 11. 16: 269 
Acts xv. 20: 310 
Galat. vi. 17: 214 
Bint, daughter; Bint ‘Amm, cousin 
on father’s side, tribeswoman, 82 
sgo 101 T39 
Birth, ceremonies following, 152 sq. 
Blood-covenant, 47 sq. 
Blood-feud, 22 sq. 
Blood-lickers at Mecca, 48 
Blood-wit, distribution of, 53 sq., 
262 
Booty, distribution of, 55 
“« Bossum” wife, 312 
Brotherhood, 14; compact of, 135 
Cahtân, ancestor of Yemenite 
Arabs, 5, 7, 18 
Caif, assigns children to fathers, 
143, 286 sq. 
Caila, tribal eponyma, 32, 256 
Cain, mark of, 215 
Cais, god, 17, 205 
Cais b. Al-Khatim, 96 
Cais b. ‘Asim, 279 sq. 
Caleb, a dog-tribe, 219 
Cannibalism, 204, 284 
Capture, form of, in marriage, 80 
sqq. 
Casima, oath, covenant, 3, 48, 149, 
262; judicial oath, 53, 263 
Charms, 211 
Child, newborn, placed under a 
cauldron, 154 
Cobba, the prince’s tent, 171 
Coda‘a, 8 sq.; tomb of, 18; his 
father, 110; dispersion of, 155; 
early history of, 246 sqq. 
Confederations of several stocks, 2, 
40 sq., 228 sq. 
Coran, cited :— 
Sy o O 
iv, 2o anA 20 a o2) 
iv. 27: 165, 290 
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iv. 94: 264 
iv. £26: 96, 289 
~ vi. 100; 211 

vi. 141 and 152 : 279 

myles 2240 

xxiv. Əl: 166 

=i. 4: 163 

XXXVII. 149: 179 

hin, 21; 179 

ios 249, 25 
Cousins, marriage of, 82, 138, 164 
Covenants, 47 sq., 261 sq.; token 

ot 215 

Cozah, god, 296 


Dagon, 221 

Da‘i, adopted son, 46 

Daizan, meaning of the word, 88, 
271 

Dakhil, refugee, 41 

Dar, homestead, circle of tents, 4, 
39, 241 

De Goeje, 39, 156 

Dhakwan, slave and adopted son of 
Omayya, 45 

Divorce, frequency of, 68; various 
kinds of, 65, 91; triple, 93; oath 
by, 77; forms of, 94, 168, 289 

Dog-tribes, 200 sq., 219 

Doves, sacred, 197, 210, 220 

Dusares (Dhu’l-Shara), 293, 295 sq. 


Elusa, feast at, 294 

EKndogamy, 60, 83 

Eponyms, tribal, 17 sq.; female, 
27 sq., 172 sq., 230, 237 

Eshmin, 222 

Huhemerism, 17 

Eve, meaning of the name, 177 

Hxogamy, 60, 184, 225, 234, 237; 
traces of in Arabia, 311 


Fakhidh, thigh, clan of male de- 
scent, 34, 174 

Al-Farazdac, poet, 14, 20, 156, 251, 
255, 

Father, various applications of the 
word, 117 sq. 

Fidelity of spouse, 141 sq. 

Fish-god, 221 


INDEX. 


Fish, saered, 210, 221, 305 
“Flesh,” expression for kin, 148 sq. 
Fols, god, 194 

Foods, forbidden, 267, 306 sqq. 
Forbidden degrees, 162 sq. 
Fornication (zind), 106, 128, 174 sq. 


Gazelles, sacred, 195 
Ghauth, tribe, 193 

Goats, sacred, 194 
Goldziher, Ignaz, 18, 60, 110 


Hadith, tradition (of the prophet), 
68, 88, ete. 

Hair, shaved or shorn as a religious 
act, 152 sq. 

Hajin, man of mixed blood, 73 

Halif, sworn ally, 45 ; has a share in 
inheritance, 47 

Ham, father-in-law, 136, 178 

Hamása, Tebrîzî on, explained, 261; 
corrected, 249, 276 

Hâtim of Tayyi, his marriage with 
Mawiya, 65; quoted, 74 

Hayy, kindred-group, 23, 36 sqq., 
59, 177, 258 

Hayy ‘imåâra, explained, 56, 265; 
genesis of, 228 sq. 

Heir, his rights over women, 87 sq., 
137 sq. 

Heliresses, marriage of, 285 

Herodotus ii. 8 explained, 49 

Heterogeneity, 182 sq., 224 sq. 

Himyar (Homerites), 8, 248 sq. 

Himyarites, laws of the, 175, 210 

Hind bint ‘Otba, 97, 102, 106, 
284 | 

Hobal, god, 297 

Horse-worship, 208 sq. 

Houses, princely, 171 

Human sacrifice, 281, 299, 309 

Husband, indifferent to his wife’s 
fidelity, 116 sq. 

Hyaena, totem, 198 sq. 


Ibn al-Moghawir, cited, 117, 195, 
312 

Idols, household, 211 

‘jl b. Lojaim, 115 

Infanticide, 129 sq., 155, 279 sq. 
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Iolaos, 222, 301 

Inheritance, law of, 53 sq., 263 sq. ; 
by women, 95 sq.; in female line, 
95, 171, 236, 314 

Ism, name, 213, 308 


Jar, protected stranger, guest-friend, 
42; wife’s father, 142 

Jara, wite, 158, 267 

Jarir, poet of Tamim, 19 

Jerboa in religion, 302 

Jeush, the same as Yaghfith, 218 

Jinn, genii, 211 

Jiwdr, guest-friendship, 43 

Jorash, seat of hon-worship, 193 


Ka‘ba at Mecca, 48, 49, 195; mean- 
ing of the word, 292, 297 

Kalb, tribe, 8 sq., 31; dog-tribe, 200 
sq.; early history, 249 sq.; allies 
of Tamim, 251 | 

Kanna (Heb. Kalla), daughter-in- 
law, spouse, 136, 178 

Khadija, wife of Mohammed, 85 sq., 
99; 212 Sq. 

Ikhdl, pl. Akhwdl, mother’s brother, 
42, 58, 158, 165 

Khindif, tribal eponyma, 30, 256 

Khol, a kind of divorce, 92 

Khola‘a, outlaws, 42 

Kholoj, tribe, 16 

Khalasa, goddess, 295 

Khoza‘a, tribe, 16 

Kinship, through women or through 
men, 61sq., 146 sq. 

Kobaisha, 84, 268 

Konya, such name as ‘‘son of A,” 
“father of A,” 247, 255, 258, 
314 


Lagarde, 221, 296 

Lahm, flesh, synonym of batn, 34, 
148 

Al-Lat, goddess, 179, 205; mother 
of the gods, 292 sq. 

Leah, 30, 195, 219, 220 

Lion-god, 192 sq. 

Lizards, sacred, 198 

Locusts, totem, 196 

Lucifer (Dusares), 294 
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Maʻadd, Northern Arabs, 5, 7 sq.,247 

Mam m DE, 2 i 193, 2553 

Mahr, dowry paid to wife’s father 
Orato scores 

Marran, near Mecca, 19 sq. 

Marriage, with aliens, 61, 157, 266 
sq.; by Capture, 725q¢.; by pum- 
chase, 78sq.; temporary (mot‘a), 
67 sq.: beena, T EO olesa. 
243; among the Saracens of the 
fourth cent., 65 sq.; at Zebid, 64; 
with non-Arab women, 73s4¢. ; 
with step-mother, 86sq.; with a 
cousin, 82 sq., 188, 164; within 
the hayy, 104; bars to, 162 sq.; 
with a half-sister, 163 

McLennan, J. F., 80, 118, 121, 129 
sqq., 230 etc. 

Mandaeans, relic of female kinship 
among, 224, 315 

Mawiya, wife of Hatim, 65 sq.; her 
wealth, 94 

Mecca, constitution of, 40; marriage- 
law, 89, 157, 164; religion, 192, 
297 

Men transformed into animals, 198, 
203 sq.; forbidden to take food 
from women, 312 

Merwan I., descended from a harlot, 
144 

Micdad b. Al-Aswad, 45 

Migration, Yemenite, 236; of North- 
ern Semites, 240 sq. 

Mirbat, marriage at, 163 

Mohammed, his pedigree, 10; 
adopts his freedman, 44; permits 
mot‘a marriage, 67; abolishes 
marriage with a step-mother, 84; 
betters position of women, 100; 
changes his wife Barra’s name, 
169; forbids the slaying of women 
and children, 283 

Morra b. ‘Auf, 113 

Mot‘a, temporary marriage, 67 sq. 

Mother and son, as gods, 292 sq. 

Mouse-god, 302 

Murder is manslaughter within the 
kin, 4, 24 

Mysteries of Mithras, 301 ; of totem 
character, 309 
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Nabataeans, female kinship among 
the, 313-sq. 

Nair polyandry, 122 

Nasr, vulture-god, 208, 209 sq. 

Nations, disappearance of the old 
Arabian, 239 sq. 

Nazi‘a, woman married in a strange 
tribe, 80, 102 

Nikâh, marriage, 71; N. al-istibdâ', 
110 


Nisba, gentile name, 5 

Nöldeke, cited, 14, 28 sq., 206, 224, 
203 sqq., 318 

Northern Semites, totemism, 218 
sq.; female kinship, 162 sq., 224; 
migrations, 240 sq. 

Nosb (pl. anséb), sacred 
altar, 50, 293 


Oath of purgation, 53, 263 

Odd (= Wodd), divine ancestor, 31 

‘Omar, ‘Amir, worshipper, 266 

Omm al-cabail, mother of the tribes, 
172 

Omm Kharija, her marriages, 70 

‘Omra, cultus, 265 

Omri, worshipper of Jehovah, 266 

Ostrich, god or demon in form of, 
201 

Ox, sanctity of, 195 sq. 

A O27 262, 297 


stone, 


Panther, was once a man, 204; 
god, 201 

Passover, sprinkling of blood at, 
153 

Paternity, 107 sq. 

Patria potestas, 118, 264 

Petra, the annual feast at, 292 

Polyandry, 122 sq.; prevalence of 
in Arabia, 128, T3350  mECON 
nection with religion, 136, 179 sq., 
224; Nair in Arabia, 236; relics 
of, 276 sq., 286 

Protected strangers (jirain), 42 sq.; 
modern law of, 259 


Q@uail-god (Hshmiin-Iolaos), 222 
Quatremére, 259 
Queens, 104, 275 
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Rachel, 219 

Raven, sacred, 200 

Rahim (Heb. rehem), womb, kin- 
ship, 28, 150 

Reuben, incest of, 89, 272 ` 

Al-Ribab, tribe, 21, 249 sq., 255, 
261 


Sacred stones, 50, 223, 293 

sacrifice, without fire, 222, 311; 
mystic and expiatory, 308 sq. 

Saddac, dowry paid to wife, 76 

Sa‘d Hodhaim (Sohar), early his- 
tory of, 249 

Sadica, female friend, 76 

Salma bint ‘Amr, ancestress of the 
prophet, 69 

Sama, god or goddess, 300 

Saracens of Ammianus, 65 sq. 

Sarah, 30, 162, 257 

Sarth, full tribesman, 41 

Sa‘sa‘a, grandfather of Al-Farazdac, 
280, 282 

Sa‘sa‘a, marriage of, 109; his kin, 
111 

Serpents, sacred, 196 sq. 

Shahrastant, 94, 266 

Sharat, token, 215 

She-demon, tribal ancestress, 206, 
303 

Shighar explained, 91 

Sil‘at, she-demon, 206 

Slaves, 44, 97; trade in, 283 sq. 

So‘air, god of the ‘Anaza, 50, 199 

Sowa‘, god of the Hodhail, 298 

sons named after father or paternal 
uncle, 102 

Strabo xvi. 4 discussed, 133, 312 

subjection of women, 77 sq., 227 


Tabala, temple at, 297 

LTabari, commentary on Coran, 87, 
208,200, 210, 2( TTS 

Taboo, 307 

Taghhb, tribe, 13 sq., 194 

Taites, see Tayyl 

Talac, divorcee, 92 

Tamim, tribe, 19sq.; supposed 
grave of, 19; war with ‘Amir, 
lil; infanticide, 129, 279; 


tivo 


princely house, 171; daughter of 
Morr, 255 

Tashrit at Mecca, 215 

Tattooing, 187, 212 sq.; 
214 

Tayyi, tribe, 74, 95, 209 

Tent, in marriage ceremony, 167 sq. 

Terah, meaning of the word, 220 

Tibetan polyandry, 122 sq. 

Totem names, 17, 192 sq., 218 sq. 

Totemism, 186 sq.; among the 
Northern Semites, 218 sq. 

Tribal marks (wasm), 213, 

Tribal names, why feminine, 28 
sq., idols, 171 

Tribal system, 1sq.; decay of, 52 
sq., 160sq.; origin of, 227 sq. 

Tribes with animal names, 17, 190 
sq.; among the Northern Semites, 
218 sq.; named from gods, 17, 
205 

Troglodytes, polyandry of, 140: 
totemism, 196 

Tyre, inarriage law, 163 


religious, 


Unclean animals, 307 sq. 
Uz (‘Aud), 261 


Venus, Arabian, 180, 294 sq. 
Vulture-god, see Nasr 


Wabr, hyrax Syriacus, legend about, 
204 


Al-Wahidi cited, 84, 268, 271 

Wail, proper name, 194, 301 

Wati, a woman’s legal guardian, 68 

War, of two kinds, 283 sq. 

War-cry, 39, 257 sq. 

Wasm, tribal mark, 213 

Washm, tattooing, 213 sq. 

Wife, Arabian, did not change her 
kin on marriage, 267 sq. 

Wilken cited, 67, 82 sq., 96, 110, 
129, 159, 265, 266, 274 

Wodd or Wadd, god of the Kalb, 
31, 253, 298 

Women, property of, 96sqq.; mar- 
ried woman protected by her kin, 
101 sq. ; subjection of, 77 sq., 227 

Wistenfeld, 191, 246 
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Yactit corrected, 173, 247 Zainab, daughter of the prophet, 99 
Yaghath, lion-god, 192 sq., 208 Zebid, marriage custom of, 64 
Ya‘te, horse-god, 208, 218 sq. Zemzem water used in covenant, 
Yemen, prosperity of, 235 sq. 49 

Yemenite migration, 236 Zenobia, 171 


Zeus Asterios, ‘Ashtar, 306 
Zaid, freedman of the prophet, 44 Ziyad, ‘* son of his father,” 143 8q., 
Zaid al-Khail, 95, 150, 209, 258 286 sq. 
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